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NEW YORK SURVEY OF PUBLIC UTILITY REGULATION 


Be cause of changes in conditions since the Public Service Commission law was 
.d in 1907, the New York Legislature in 1929 created a commission to study 
uses yr dissatisfaction with regulation. The difficulty centered in valuation; and 
‘roblem is the establishment of a fixed rate base for the variable “fair value.” 
a in of opinion developed as to the constitutionality of a statute providing for 
, fixed rate base. An analysis is presented showing why such a statute would prob- 
bly be sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States. 


New York was one of the first two states to create a public service 


h has boca generally adopted throughout the country. It is 
now the first to institute thorough stock-taking to determine how the 
system has worked, what defects have developed in a period of over 
twenty-five years, and what changes should be made in the interest of 
sound public policy. 

The Public Service Commissions law was enacted in 1907. It pro- 
vided for two commissions,—the first district consisting of the city of 
New York, and the second including the state outside of the city of 
New York. It established a separate commission for each district, each 
with jurisdiction over the utilities within its own territory, including, 
particularly, railroads, street railways, telephones, gas and electric 
properties. The purpose was to place upon each commission the posi- 
tive responsibility to protect the public against arbitrary action, but 
at the same time to assure just treatment of the companies. Over 
twenty-five years have now elapsed. In the meanwhile, there have been 
important developments affecting the utilities,—profound technologi- 
cal improvements, consolidations and shifts of control, tremendous rise 
in price level and capital costs. But, apart from minor changes in 
the law and several reorganizations of the commissions,’ there has been 
no material modification in the general system of regulation. This ap- 
plies to all the major objects, including service, accounting, security 
issues, and, particularly, the fixing of reasonable rates. 


"Since 1920 there has been the “Public Service Commission,” with jurisdiction over 
ill regulated utilities in the state, except transportation in the city of New York, for 
which there has been the separate “Transit Commission.” Our discussion refers 
more particularly to the Public Service Commission, because it has had principal 
responsibility for regulation. 
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Early Expectations Frustrated 


The 1907 leg n was novel and radical in its day. It Sough g 
public control in industries which are extremely important to the gen | 
eral welfare, and he same time are granted special public privileg 
which are monop n character. Its object was to supply a sy vigor 
stitute for the pul protection received from competition in ordip on. an 
ary business. There was much public fervor back of the statute. 7, ell 


new bodies pro d promptly to carry out their duties. The per 
sonnel measured high standards. Uniform systems of account 
for the utilities immediately adopted; procedures were creat as cre 
for the control of y issues; standards of service were established: 
and, particular! V. rates charged for service were subjected to ex- 


amination. Th t there was zeal of action, which, perhaps, in 


some instances un anti-company appearance. The stamp of pub- 
lic interest was placed upon the utilities, and the goal of public jp. 
terest was placed lly before the commissions. 

While the expectations were lofty, and the initial efforts energetic, 
there was immed opposition by the companies; and politics was 
soon brought into iy. Then came the war, with its economic Up 
heavals and the « ordinary strains placed upon the utilities anj 
the commissions. There followed the period of post-war adjustments, 
with its declin public standards and lessened zeal for regulation, 
During these years, the utilities—particularly power and light con 
panies—furnished ptional opportunities for exploitation and specv- 
lation. The possil ; for private profit through reorganizations, 
consolidations and ling company formations were left almost with- 


out check from 
mendously, partly 


standpoint. Public control suffered tre 
k of public interest, partly because of court 
decisions, and partly because of increasing inadequacies of the system 


of regulation to cope with the new conditions. ws 

While regulation has been at low ebb, the companies have succeeded Hi 3.1,, 
to a large extent in freeing themselves from the restraints of reguls- = 
tion created in 1907; but during recent years there has been consider- 
able revival of public interest. The zero hour of public disregard has 
passed. Public officials, newspapers and students have again become \ 
critical, and have f | that, notwithstanding the commissions, cor- - 
ditions have been created which in most essentials are like those of the - 
uncontrolled nineties, when street railways were overwhelmed with over T 
capitalization, financial manipulation, speculation, and public corrup aa 
tion. The commissions have done virtually nothing to prevent the de 
veloping abuses, and made little effort to extend to the public the As 
protection that had been expected under the 1907 statute. Ge 
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Investigating Commission Appointed, 1929 


The failure of regulation was increasingly discussed after, approxi- 
ately, 1925; and the discussion attained public significance during 
909. In the early part of January the New York World launched 
siorous editorial campaign announcing the breakdown of regula- 
‘m, and demanding a legislative investigation to determine both the 
auses of the breakdown and the changes needed to make regulation 
fective from the public standpoint. This campaign struck fertile 


count ound, and produced prompt results. A special legislative commission 
reat as created by the 1929 legislature, and was authorized to make a thor- 
ished ;MMM.uch survey of regulation along the lines demanded by the World. 
(0 e-MMr)\; Revision Commission consisted of six legislative members—three 


rom the Assembly and three from the Senate—and three appointed 
y Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt.? It engaged experts to bring to- 
gether all the material facts and to analyze them from the public 
standpoint. It called witnesses not only from the commissions, but 
also from consumers, municipal officials, economists, engineers and util- 


ity officials. It was thoroughgoing and impartial. It brought to- 
7 gether all criticisms, defenses, and suggestions from whatever sources 
an 


attainable. It faced the facts, and did not blink at any of the condi- 


tions. 


om In the final report submitted to the legislature on March 1, 1930, 
Ol: HMB there was remarkable agreement as to conditions that exist and as to 
“cl: BA what should be done, if feasible, in the public interest. There was dis- 
- agreement, however, as to what can be done under the fundamental law 
ith TAME of the land as decided by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
te BB The six legislative members felt themselves limited as to what can be 
= done legally, while the Governor’s three appointees took the more radi- 
“2 GE cal position that whatever is desirable from the public standpoint, is 
id attainable under the law of the land,—that the Supreme Court has not 
b debarred any changes in the system of regulation which are really neces- 
* sary for effective control. 

hs Inadequate Standards 

K While there are several more or less distinct issues, the basic differ- 
he ence of position involves the system of rate control. The bulk of the 
a criticism of existing regulation in New York has centered upon rates. 
> lhe increasing discontent has been due to the growing feeling that 
le rates have been excessive and that reductions have not been brought 
he * Senate members—John Knight, Chairman, William J. Hickey, Warren T. Thayer; 


Assembly members—Joseph A. McGinnies, Horace M. Stone, Russell G. Dunmore; 
Governor's appointees—Frank P. Walsh, James C. Bonbright, David C. Adie; counsel 
to commission—William J. Donovan. 
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about with the technological developments in the industries, the ; 
crease in volume of business, the improvement in load factor and { 


consequent reductions in unit-costs of service. 
The fundamental! difficulty in public rate control has been the lac 
of adequate standards. Other unsatisfactory conditions are eith 


contributory o results of an unworkable rate-making syste 


The testimony and other evidence collected by the Revision Commis 
sion established conclusively that the vital defect is the lack of a de 
nite yardstick of rates. This fact was brought out particularly by 
comprehensive report prepared for the Revision Commission by th ea 
writer. It was agreed to by most of the experts who had made criticn y law 
studies of regulation. It was admitted by William A. Prendergast, owe, 
the then Chairman of the Public Service Commission. It was set ont and thi 
forcefully by Colonel William A. Donovan, counsel of the Revisionfn ..- | 
Commission. It was clearly presented by the majority report of thegmmim?to"' 
Revision Commission, and was particularly emphasized by the minor-® °°"! 
ity report signed by the appointees of the Governor. ty ea 
The inadequacy of present rate-making standards is due in part to be jus 
judicial decisions, but perhaps mostly to the indefiniteness of the fM matter 
statute. The New York law, like virtually all regulatory statutes of Hj o™?* 
other states, mer imposes upon the Public Service Commission the My )’°: 
duty to fix reaso1 rates, requires in very general terms that, in Ete 
fixing rates, it shall have regard to providing a fair return on the 66, ! 
fair value of the properties used in the public service, and, in addition, 
prohibits discriminatory and unjust charges. Beyond such vague 
terms, the law has not provided specifically just how and upon what 
basis rates shall be fixed, by what precise standards the reasonableness 
shall be determined, and what machinery and methods shall be em- 
ployed. It has not made suitable provisions for continuous and exact 
administration. While it has recognized a special public interest, 
it has failed to define precisely the scope of that interest, and has left 
indeterminate the relative rights of the companies and consumers. 
This lack of legislative specificness has been responsible, at least in 
part, for the vagu irt decisions dealing with public utility rates. a? 
Rate-making as such is, of course, a legislative function; but acom 7% ,. 
mission can do hat the legislature directs. It cannot supply i 
what a legislature has omitted, or can do so only under favorable cir- 
cumstances. Indefinite or inadequate legislation has inevitably pro- 
duced conflict of interest, and has thus invited judicial invasion of the 
legislative field. 
In the pre-commission era, the legislatures fixed directly by statute, > 
definite rates, without regard to any standards or positive yardsticks. ¥ 
This was the method of the granger railroad rates, and the later street - 
886 John Bauer 
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iJway and gas rates. It was under conditions of such direct legisla- 
‘ve rate-making that the general judicial rule of “fair value” and “fair 

urn” was established. While the legislative prerogative of rate 
aking had been recognized under the law of the land in the industries 


phon fected with special public interest, it has been subject to the consti- 
bes ytional restraint that private property cannot be taken for public 


urposes without just compensation. Under this constitutional limi- 
ation, the Supreme Court of the United States after a long struggle 


A 

bo ver the problem of rates fixed by legislation, announced the general 
y th ule in the famous case of Smyth v. Ames, in 1898, that rates fixed 
riticg ; law or under legislative sanction, must provide for a reasonable re- 


turn on the “fair value” of the properties used in the public service, 


eo end that in fixing the “fair value” consideration must be given to— 
Vision the original cost of construction, the amount expended in permanent 
f thei improvements, the amount and market value of its bonds and stock, the present 
‘inor- MS compared Ww ith the original cost of construction, the probable earning capac- 

ity of the company under particular rates prescribed by statute, and the sum 

uired to pay operating expenses . . . and are to be given such weight as may 

rt to * vast and right in each case. We do not say that there may not be other 
the MM matters to be regarded in estimating the value of the property. What the 
es of Me company is entitled to ask is a fair return on the value of that which it 
| the Ma employs for the public convenience. On the other hand, what the public is 
ii entitle d to demand is that no more be exacted from it for the use of a public 
the highway than the services rendered by it are reasonably worth. (169 U.S. 
tion, 466, 544.) 
am This statement is extremely general, and cannot be taken directly 
vhat as a standard or definite yardstick of rates. While it imposes re- 
‘es strictions upon rate-making, it does not lay down a precise definition 
op. ©! Tights, and does not establish exact principles and methods by which 
cach Me mites are to be fixed so as to protect definitely the rights of both in- 
est, A Yostors and consumers. The basic law as thus announced, has never 
left Me been made more definite. The uncertainties have affected both the valu- 

ation and rate of return. While controversy has centered principally 
bin on Valuation, the clash of interest has appeared no less in the rate of 
toc return. The companies have always struggled before the commission 
om: ME ©° Sct the highest possible “value” that could be sustained under the 
ply law, also the highest rate of return, while the representatives of the 
rd consumers have striven for the lowest possible figures. 
r0- 
the Administrative Difficulties 

During the earlier years of commission rate-making, under pre-war 

te, conditions, there was no great divergence between the level of repro- 
ks duction cost and actual cost of properties. Dispute appeared prin- 


cipally in the determination of unit prices and in allowance for over- 
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heads and going value. Since the war, however, a wide spread betwe 


reproduction cost and actual cost has been established, particularly ; had v 
to properties wh had been installed before the war at a lower ley 

of costs. With regard to all such properties, a sharp conflict } 

arisen as to whether “fair value” should start with reproduction ¢ 

or actual cost. This issue has come before the Supreme Court + watt 
many cases, but no definite decision has been made. Now, as at { sfacte 
time of Smyth v. Ames, “fair value” must be based upon a reasonabi@i,oided | 
consideration of all factors, including actual cost as well as Teprogimbecotiati 
duction cost. In recent cases, however, the majority opinions ha il 
placed special emphasis upon reproduction cost; and this emphasigimanies t 
may imply that preponderant, if not exclusive, weight must be giveth exa 


to reproduction cost, if in any case there is a material difference 


valuation. 


tween the two level 
The New York statute was enacted after the pronouncement jp 
Smyth v. Ames. Since it did not establish specific standards of rate 


making, it has been subject to the general rule laid down by the Sy- 

preme Court. Hence, in administering the statute, the New York 
commissions have encountered these difficulties: (1) They have not had 

a precise definition of “fair value,” either as to the elements to be 
included or of their relative proportions or weight to be accorded in 

the determination of t! nount in any case. (2) Apart from defini- 

tion, there has been a lack of definite data or facts out of which the 
amounts entering into any of the basic elements may be determined; 

the unit prices have been a matter of judgment not based upon exact 

facts. (3) The amount of “fair value” has been subject to variation ll 
from time to time due to change in price level and in relative weight sta 
accorded to the several elements; and each re-valuation has been sub- se] 
ject to the uncert y of relative factors and weight and to absence 

of exact facts fo determination of basic elements. 

Reproduction cost is an important factor. While its relative weight 
compared with actual cost is uncertain, there is a change in “fair 
value” if there is a shift in reproduction cost or price level. Hence, as 
prices move upward or downward, there is (1) the question of principle, 
to what extent, in general, the change in reproduction cost must be re 


flected in the new “fair value,” and (2) there is the factual problem 


of determining under the changed conditions the unit prices applicable 


to reproduction cost. At no stage can exact unit prices be taken from 
definite records. At each point, determination depends largely upon 
judgment to be supplied by experts whose opinions differ as between e 
contending parties. Company experts find high unit costs, while pul 
lic experts develop low unit costs. 

Under these circumstances, the New York Public Service Commis- 
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tweed has carried the burden of an impossible administrative task. It 
ily alm,; had under its jurisdiction over 800 individual properties, each of 
T leva ich has been operated under its own particular circumstances. It 


imply could not keep up to date valuations for rate-making. Every 
0 COMM tempt to adjust rates has aroused sharp conflict of interest, and has 
volved lengthy and cumbersome proceedings, great expense, and un- 
stisfactory results. The commission, therefore, has deliberately 
voided rate cases, and has sought to make rate adjustments through 
egotiations and agreement with the companies. And in such negotia- 
tions, it has been compelled to rely upon the willingness of the com- 
anies to reduce rates. It was never able to confront the companies 
th exact yardsticks by which rates must be reduced. It has had no 
biective legal standard which could be promptly and exactly applied 
) any individual case. 


Fired Rate Base and Return 


To obviate the extreme administrative difficulties, and to establish 
system of rate-making which would be definite and fair to both con- 
ymers and investors, the writer recommended to the Revision Com- 
ission the establishment of a fixed and non-variable rate base, which 
ould be subject to continuous accounting control.* But in establish- 
ng such a rate base, the Supreme Court decisions with respect to “fair 
‘alue’ could not be ignored. While the objective would be to estab- 
ish by direct legislation a prudent investment rate base, consideration 
ould have to be given to present reproduction cost. With respect 
o all future investments, there is probably no legal obstacle to fixing 
y statute the terms by which new capital may be devoted to the pub- 
ic service. If investors are advised beforehand by statute that they 
will be definitely limited to fixed returns upon actual investment, they 
can have no reasonable complaint if they are barred from higher valu- 
ations if reproduction cost increases, provided that they are also safe- 
guarded against lower valuations if reproduction cost declines. 

There is a constitutional difficulty, however, in establishing a fixed 
rate base with respect to existing properties which were not subject 
to exact legal restrictions when the investments were made. Up to the 
present, in the absence of definite legislation, the properties have not 
been subjected to exact limitations and have been entitled in general 
toa “fair return” on the “fair value,” with indefiniteness and variabil- 
ity attached to both quantities. The question, therefore, arises, 
whether such indefinite and variable rights of past investors can now 
be transformed into precise and fixed rights for the purpose of future 


? ‘The plan proposed followed largely the writer’s analysis in Effective Regulation 
of Public Utilities (Macmillan, 1925), taking into account the later court decisions. 
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rate-making. ‘This question will be taken up in some detail later. 

my report to Revision Commission, I pointed out the existence” 

of the constitui | question, but could see no inevitable barrier ¢ perating 
the establishment! . fixed rate base, if the problem is squarely facajmmt®®°S: an 
and is construct y provided for by legislation, with the manifes ecount 
object of establishing effective regulation in the interest of investor qualizat 


as well as consumers o this 


My proposal w ) make an initial valuation of all existing proper ost of § 
ties, and to bas valuations upon the law of the land, which low th 
quires consideration to be given to reproduction cost as well as acty point, t 
cost. This responsibility would be placed upon the Public Servicsmm! " fell 


Commission under the mandate of the statute. A definite sum woulda? 
be fixed for every <isting property, including proper allowance for ever, be 
overheads and going value, and making proper deductions for depre- be kept 
ciation to cover obsolescence and inadequacy, as well as physical wear Rate 
and decay. the sub 
The initial valu n of each property as thus determined would 
be entered upon the books of the company, and would thereafter be 
kept as a fixed and non-variable sum. To this amount would be added 
only additional investments made for the public service. All the proper: regard 
ties would be ful \intained through charges to operating expenses, schedu 
including adequ provisions for depreciation and renewals. At any Mmm compa 
given time, the rate base would consist of the book values of the faa differc 
properties, less depreciation reserve, also less all other operating re Mm rate 5 
serves accrued with the approval of the Public Service Commission. vestor 
With regard to rate of return, my recommendation was to allow Mim powe! 
for each property a fixed rate upon the initial valuation. The exact i ficts 
rate would depend upon the character of the property, particularly avoid 
upon its credit standing. In most instances, the rate would probably Him ‘° 4 
be 7 per cent, less in cases of exceptionally good credit, and more in unde 
cases of particularly poor credit. Upon all new investments, the rate form 
would be determined by the actual cost of money incurred by the TI 
company through the issuance of securities. The installation of nev 9 class 
property, and th iance of securities, would be definitely under the HM as t: 
control of the co sion. At no point after the initial valuations Hi agg 
could there be dispute either as to the rate base or the rate of retum cour 
to which the company entitled and upon which the consumers are as a 
obligated to pay regi 
mis 
Elimination of Conflicting Interests , 
Upon such an accounting basis, rates would be fixed, in general, to pan 
cover the cost of service, including the return upon the properties in 8 
accordance with exact quantities of record. There would be no guess 
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ork or estimates based upon opinion. The rates as a whole for a 
ompany would be calculated to bring sufficient revenues to cover (1) 
erating expenses, including maintenance and depreciation, (2) all 
axes, and (3) the return on the property as determined on the new 
counting basis. In addition, provisions would be made for a “rate 
qualization reserve” to prevent frequent shifts in general rate levels. 
') this reserve would be credited any excess revenues above the total 
ost of service, and there would be deducted any deficiency of revenues 
low the cost of service. If the reserve advanced beyond a reasonable 
point, the commission would order a general reduction in rates; and 
{it fell below a reasonable point, the commission would order an in- 
crease. The return actually obtained by the company would not, how- 
ever, be affected by the amount of the reserve. All these matters would 
be kept under exact accounting control. 


Rates in general would thus be fixed upon a definite cost basis, with 
the substitution of the initial valuation and rate of return for the actual 
cost of capital with respect to existing properties.‘ The commission, 
however, would have full power to fix such rate differentiation among 
the various classes of consumers as would seem reasonable, with due 
regard to the various conditions of service. In formulating a rate 
schedule, the commission would incur no conflict of interest between the 
company and the consumers as a whole, but it might discover sharp 
differences as between various classes of consumers. A given electric 
rate schedule for example, would meet properly the rights of the in- 
vestors, but might include such differentials between domestic and 
power users as to arouse dispute between the two groups. Such con- 
ficts of interest between classes of consumers cannot be completely 
avoided, but they can be greatly limited by refinements of accounting 
so as to show much more accurately the cost of furnishing service 
under different conditions than has been provided for under the uni- 
form systems of accounts adopted by the commission. 


The chief conflict in regulation, however, has not occurred between 
classes of consumers. It has been due rather to the lack of definiteness 
as to total revenue requirements to cover total costs of service. If the 
aggregate over-all costs were once definitely established by the ac- 
counts, the conflict of interest between the companies and the consumers 
as a whole would be eliminated and the principal cause of breakdown in 
regulation would be removed. Such a system would free the com- 
mission from the present time-consuming procedure, so that it could 

‘There would be every practicable safeguard of the stated return to the com- 
Panies, if attainable through the adjustment of rates. But the return would not be 


guaranteed by the taxing power of the state. The final risk of whether compensatory 
tates can be commercially established, would be left upon the investors. 
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devote itself to other problems of regulation which up to the Presenam! 74 
have been largely ignored. Very little study has been given to rama! rate 
schedules and the proper relation of the different classes of rates, an; The 
little effort has been made to promote efficiency of operation and t hich 1 
assure the public the most satisfactory and economical service, ; abo 
BRR oosev 


Vajority and Minority Proposals jature. 


The plan of rate control above outlined was placed before the Ramm’? 
vision Commission early in the hearings, and was made the basis _— 
inquiry of most of the technical witnesses. At the conclusion of th existin 
hearings, there was virtually unanimous agreement that the basic defeciimme™S 
in the existing system is the indefiniteness and variability of “f,ijmms'*"' 
value” and rate of return. There was agreement also as to the gen- of the 
eral desirability of establishing for every company a fixed rate bay ime" 
and exact returns as proposed by the writer. The majority of the Th 
Revision Commission, however, concluded that the establishment off "S* 
such a mandatory plan could not be carried out under the constitution; there 
that under the Supreme Court decisions, the “fair value” of a property the I 
cannot be permanently limited by legislative action; that higher orjm™™"° 
lower “values” must be recognized with changing price level and re dato 
production cost. in th 

As a practical expedient, the majority recommended that an initial vest 
valuation of all existing properties be made, and that the Public Service by t 
Commission be empowered to enter into limited-term contracts of ten of t 
years with the companies, incorporating within the contracts definite fam °' 
provisions for fixed rate base and return for the period of the cor- mn t 
tract. At the expiration of each contract, the commission would e- fm" ' 
deavor to effect a renewal, and redetermine the valuations and retun [ae °* 
in the light of then existing conditions. Bills to carry out such 4 
program were introduced in the legislature. The companies opposed 
these measures as involving useless expenditure of funds, and virtually 
declared that tl vould not enter into such contracts. 

After legislat irings, both bills were materially amended. The 
compulsory, state-wide valuation of all properties was abandoned, and 
merely a permissive valuation of any property was authorized as may 
be warranted in the opinion of the Public Service Commission. The 
bill as finally passed added virtually nothing to the present law, ex- 
cept the mandate to make the municipalities parties in any such valu: 
tion proceedings. Likewise the contract bill was vitally amended, and, 


as passed, merely conveyed to the municipalities the right to enter 
into rate contracts with the companies for limited periods of ten years. 
Both bills were vetoed by Governor Roosevelt, on the ground that they 
failed completely to meet the basic difficulties in the present system 
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yf regulation and that they would perpetuate the present absurdities 
rate-making. 
The minority of the Revision Commission introduced a set of bills 


hich incorporated the mandatory plan of a fixed rate base and return 
above described. These bills received the approval of Governor 
|t, and were sponsored by the Democratic minority in the legis- 
lature. As a vital part of the minority program, one of the bills 
proposed to grant to every municipality the full right to establish 
municipal ownership and operation, either through the purchase of 
existing properties or the installation of new properties, if the exist- 
ing properties could not be purchased at a reasonable price. The 
grant of this right was deemed essential to prevent undue opposition 
of the companies through litigation against the mandatory system of 
rate-making. 

The minority bills were actively supported before the legislative hear- 
ings, but were never brought to a vote. At the close of the session, 
there was an impasse as to policy between the Republican majority of 
the legislature on the one side, and the Governor and the Democratic 
minority on the other. The latter group stands firmly upon the man- 
datory cost system as the requisite of effective regulation, not only 
in the interest of the consumers, but also of the vast majority of in- 
vestors. Notwithstanding the basic criticism of the present system 
by the majority of the Revision Commission, the Republican majority 
of the legislature now stands virtually committed to the defense of the 
existing order. The issue will thus go before the people of the state 
in the gubernatorial and legislative campaign, and, for the first time 
in the history of regulation, fundamental policies and methods will be 
discussed before the voters. 


Hooseve 


A Constitutional Question 

Whatever the political line-up which followed the report of the Re- 
vision Commission, the difference in policy basically involves the dif- 
ference in conception of the constitutional restraints upon valuation 
and rate of return.’ As already stated, the majority of the Revision 
Commission held that a fixed rate base and return could not be estab- 
lished under the Supreme Court decisions. This view is probably held 

*This statement applies strictly only to the majority and minority reports of the 
Revision Commission, but not to the Republican majority in the legislature. This 
latter group apparently never considered seriously the establishment of the fixed rate 
base, whatever the constitutional questions might be. It eliminated from its bills 
every idea of any fixed rate base. It not only ignored the comprehensive bill prepared 
by the minority of the Revision Commission, but disregarded equally an alternative 
bill which would have limited the fixed rate base to future-acquired property. It 
passed by similarly other bills designed for the same end, but calculated to avoid, 
particularly, constitutional objections. 
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by most cons i] lawy rs, particularly by those who have giver dicial 
special attent public utility matters. So far as expressed legaimbeen pl? 
opinion is concer! d, th majority appears well fortified in jts posi There 
tion. While it s the administrative and financial difficulties jn ¢MMlmbase, iD 
present system, fuses to propose legislation which, in its Opinio mbstant 
would inevitably apse before the courts. BB porit 
The minority of the Revision Commission and the Governor have rate Ci 
taken a different view of the fundamental law. They are supported fmmion CO 
also, by first-rate legal opinion. They recognize, of course, that thermmificrs | 
is a constitutiona stion involved, and that, possibly, the effort tgimmbe st® 
establish a fixed 1 base and return might be finally defeated in the™mo follc 
courts. They ar nvinced, however, that no decision has ever be 
made by the Su} Court which necessarily would preclude such ,fmmhe st 
legislative policy as proposed in the minority bills. They feel, there. Mim! the 
fore, that the b s to establish by statute a definitive program, Mmogeth 
and then meet t ies on broad economic public grounds, when the Mmsion 0 
opposition takes 1 form of actual litigation. They believe that if Hih c 
the purposes of tate are then clearly presented to the courts, and Th 
if the legislation ; been reasonably carried out, the statute would prop’ 
stand the test cial scrutiny; that the new system would be Mimby ¢! 
upheld becaus ; inherent reasonableness and fundamental ne fMmpric 
cessity, if regu to be made an effective instrument of public 
policy. 
Adequate lega sion is a long and intricate one. We shall pre 
sent merely a su y of the principal points involved. The first and, 
perhaps, majo! n is whether any Supreme Court decision on Hy **!" 
valuation and 1 has ever dealt with such a situation as would m® !° 
be created if tl bills became law. Up to the present, every leve 
decision has been concerned either with rates fixed directly by statute, vier 
or fixed by a c yn under such an undefined system as prevails in plat 
New York. No s regulatory statute has ever before established a ful 
comprehensive plan of rate-making, by specifically defining, accurately ng 
establishing and tically protecting the reciprocal rights of . 
investors and c ;, and by providing distinctly for the various 
relations of th ind the public, including rates, financing and po 
expansion of serv 
Vi 
{ New Situation m 
If the New Y: rity bills were to become law and were brought n¢ 
for adjudication before the Supreme Court, there would certainly be rt 
a very different situation than was ever faced in any previous case. t] 
The court would then have to decide whether a complete legislative n 


policy, must, perforce, be declared unconstitutional because of past 
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jicial declarations, when, in fact, no such definite program had ever 
xn placed before the court for previous adjudication. 

There is, however, the somewhat exceptional St. Louis and O’Fallon 
ase, in which the Interstate Commerce Commission attempted to use 
pstantially the same plan of valuation as proposed in the New York 
jnority bills. ‘The Supreme Court in that case decided that the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission had not made the allowance for reproduc- 
‘on cost required under the law of the land. This particular case 
fers from the New York proposal in two important respects. First, 
he statute itself had directed the commission in fixing its valuations 
o follow the law of the land, and thus give consideration to reproduc- 
‘on cost. ‘The commission had disregarded the express mandate of 
he statute under which it functions, and this fact was the direct basis 
‘the Supreme Court’s decision. The situation would have been al- 


gram, MERogether different if Congress had stated explicitly that the commis- 
en the fEsion must determine the valuations in the manner actually adopted in 
hat if he case. 

8, and There is a second difference between the O’Fallon case and the plan 
woul oposed in the New York minority bills. The initial valuations made 


a 
pl 
ld be MBby the Interstate Commerce Commissions were based upon pre-war 
il ne Mi prices, to which were added the actual cost of subsequent additions. 
Dublic The Transportation act, however, under which the case arose, was 


enacted in 1920, after the great rise in price level and reproduction 
costs had taken place. Hence, even if the 1920 statute had directed 
he commission to use the initial valuations, plus actual cost of sub- 
sequent additions, it would have had the retroactive feature of adopting 
a lower level of valuation applicable to the past, when a much higher 
level had already been established, and might, therefore, have been 
viewed as confiscatory and unconstitutional. The proposed New York 
plan has no such retroactive feature. The initial valuations would give 
full legal consideration to prices, costs and other conditions prevail- 
ing at the time of enacting the statute. They would not attempt to 
nforce a lower level than justified at the time of the valuations. 
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ous This is the basic constitutional question: In the interest of public 
and policy, to establish fair and exact rights and dealings between the 


consumers and investors and to make regulation effective, can the “fair 
velue” of existing properties be fixed once and for all for future rate- 
making, or must the amount be left permanently indefinite and variable, 
notwithstanding the almost insuperable difficulties of the consequent 
rate administration? ‘The valuations must, of course, be fair; but 
the question is whether they can be fixed now only with respect to rate- 
making for the present, or whether they can be fixed now for the 


purpose of all future rate-making. Suppose, in a particular instance, 
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the “fair value” of an existing property were now found to 
$10,000,000 for immediate rate-making. The question js, cannc 
similarly a definite sum of $10,000,000 (or some other figure) be fixe 
also as the permanent “fair value” of present properties for all futy 
rate-making? If the amount is fairly determined with due regard ; 
rights of investors as well as consumers, why can it not remain per 
manently for the future? 

This question has never been before the Supreme Court, for no sud 
comprehensive legislation has ever been enacted. Until it appears iy 
actual litigation, no one can say conclusively what the Supreme Court 
would decide. But when it arises, if then the economic situation ; 
fully presented, showing that the valuation had been fairly made, that 
rate-making would be rendered futile unless fixed valuations are maip- 
tained, that not only the interest of the consumers but also the protec- 
tion of the investors is involved, that only under such conditions cap 
the returns be properly assured and the development of the property 
systematically provided for—if there is such complete presentation of 
facts in defense of the statut there is every reason to assume that the 
law would be sustained and the purposes of the state not frustrated 
because of vague earlier statements made under other conditions. 


ubious Conception of Value 

The opinion of lawyers that a fixed rate base cannot be established 
through legislative action as a matter of public policy, is largely 
based (1) upon an erroneous economic conception of the nature of the 
“value” that is involved, and (2) upon false analogy between valuation 
for rate-making and valuation in condemnation proceedings. 

As to basie conception, most lawyers look upon value as a thing 
inherent within a property, or within the several units; that the 
amount naturally varies from time to time, and that it must be de 
termined by the rate-making body according to conditions existing 
when rates are to be fixed. This view; however, is based upon the 
legal characteristics of private property, which, except as to ordinary 
police regulations, may be used for any purpose as determined by the 
owner, at such compensation as he may be able to obtain under con- 
petitive market conditions. But that situation is different from valus- 
tion for public utility rate-making. 

What the lawyers usually fail to grasp is the fundamental difference 
between private property, which is not subject to legally limited earning 
power, and public utilities which are affected with a recognized public 
interest, and which, therefore, are subject to legally limited returns. 
To determine the value of private property does require the considera- 
tion of the facts at the time, particularly the earning power at prices 
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wp rates charged without legal control; the value follows the earning 
sower, But for a public utility, the “value” must be determined be- 
a the rates can be fixed; hence the basis must be objectively es- 
tablished, without regard to rates and earning power. It must be 
«ir to investors as well as consumers, but it must be predicated basic- 
ily upon factors of public policy rathef than upon economic value rest- 

; upon earning power resulting from rates or prices determined under 
free market conditions and without legal limitations. Such an objec- 
ve standard might include either actual cost, reproduction cost, or 
weurities issued—none of which depends upon earning power—but it 
sould not be the same basis of value that controls for private property. 

What the Supreme Court decisions amount to up to date, is that 
inder our present system fair dealing with the companies requires 
present allowance for reproduction cost. But if upon reasonable pub- 
ic grounds, to make rate-making effective and to protect investors as 
yell as consumers upon an administrable basis, the state in its sov- 
reignty decides upon a different plan, there is nothing inherent in the 
character of the value of the properties that will prevent for the fu- 
ture the establishment of a fixed rate base and return. The amount can 
be fixed permanently for the future as well as for the immediate present. 
The question before the court would be whether such a plan, sys- 
tematically established by legislation, really serves the public interest, 
ind whether investors as well as consumers are fairly protected. The 
court would have no concern with the wisdom or folly of the policy, but 
only with the question of fact whether there is confiscation. 

Assume that the proposed New York plan were to become law. If, 
then, all existing properties were fairly appraised, with due regard to 
present price levels and costs, and if subsequent actual investments are 
idded to the rate base, and if systematic provisions are made for main- 
tenance and depreciation, and if the properties are further safeguarded 
by rate equalization reserves, and if systematic provisions are made 
for prompt rate adjustments upward as well as downward—where 
would there be confiscation? Unless there is plainly a taking of pri- 
vate property for public purposes without due compensation, there 
would be no confiscation, and the statute would stand. 


Inept Condemnation Analogy 


With regard to the condemnation analogy, the lawyers do not con- 
ceive clearly the differences between a utility property valued for rate- 
making, and the taking of private property in condemnation proceed- 


nos 
INS, 


The condemnation law does require the fixing of the value 
according to conditions at the time the property is taken for public 
purposes. Such property, however, is almost invariably private in 
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Je) 
every legal sense, ar oe the owner must be compensated fo 
sacrificed at the time of the taking. But the legal status aa a 
altogether different. the time any utility 
is immediately vested with public interest, and it is that rn made, ifmmmen of dec 
places the property under public control with respect to fee ~ 
poner property prior to condemnation was not subject er nd 
tation. Property legally subject to limited earning power es 
a different basis of valuation than private property with Pre have 
tation prior to condemnation. ‘ out such lin. 


art t of 
site admi 
elcome 8 


If there is any substantial analogy between public utilit Apart 
and condemnation, it appears at the ti . nine, y valuation ware 
PI 1e time a public utility investm considera 
is made and the time when private property is taken for publi Ct es of x 
poses. At each of these times, the property becomes in 
lic purposes and ceases to be private; it no longer retains the fr sion Ce 
of private price fixing. If this analogy were followed valiiiienae 1930 leg 
the basis of compensation for public utility property would b , YB ollowing 
ye the time the investment is made and the property becomes ‘ a linked 
with public interest, as the law requires in the case of renee. Nm (1) 
When a piece of private property is taken, the price is fixed eres (2) 
all, and the basis of payment to the owner is thus permanently ie Commis: 
termined. What the New York plan proposes, is to establish ~— (3) 
the same policy with respect to all future public utility investments t 
fix the basis of compensation definitely, just as in coiled : 
the time the property is dedicated to public purposes. This a 7 = 
be a simple legal proposition, and would be actual investment. ; nde 

The difficulty appears with respect to existing utility properti wr 
whose basis of compensation was not definitely established ae “ of hole 
a vation with public interest and then ceased to be private sedloeis we 
= yornayy is due to the gap in our past legislation, and, therefore, oo 
past utility investm nts have been subject to redetermination of “value” a a 
with changing conditions. The basic question before the Supreme ae 
Court under the proposed New York plan, would be: Can the ps en- 1 : 
sation upon existing utility properties be fixed now upon a peel All th 
exact basis, just as in the case of condemnation, or must it be lft MM The p 
permanently subject to variation according to changing conditions? The p 

Why, indeed, would not the Supreme Court approve the Bites od « profit 
definite basis of compensation, just as obtains generally in 
tion, provided that the plan really has merit and does not actually re- a 
sult in taking private rights for public purposes without reasonable “ 
compensation? The few lawyers who have an adequate grasp of public pe 
policy involved in rate-making, and who understand the difference be ee 
tween economic value and a rate base, are quite confident or, at least, oo 


hope that the Court would approve with satisfaction a plan of rate sles 
aid( 
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waking which would clear away the vast amount of unsatisfactory liti- 
‘jon. It cannot possibly wish to retain permanently the great bur- 
a of deciding recurrently between public and private rights in rate 
ses, That responsibility properly belongs to the commissions as a 
” of rate-making; and all litigation can be eliminated through defi- 
‘ite administrative standards. Why should not the Supreme Court 
me such a system? 


Other Regulatory Problems 


Apart from standards of rate-making, the Revision Commission gave 
sideration also to other conditions which have added to the difficul- 


weict 


con 
ent Hes of regulation. The statute contained a considerable number of 
ri mnor inconsistencies and gaps, upon which all members of the Re- 


ysion Commission agreed, and appropriate changes were made by the 
1930 legislature. Besides the minor matters, there were at least the 
following issues of special importance, which, however, are closely 
linked with the problem of the rate base and return: 

(1) The holding company problem; 

(2) The ascendancy of the judicial function of the Public Service 
Commission 3 
(3) The encroachment of the federal courts upon state regulation. 


The Holding Company 

When the New York statute was enacted in 1907, the holding com- 
pany was unimportant as a form of organization and was not brought 
under regulation. In recent years, there has been a rapid development 
of holding company systems, which have brought under centralized 
ontrol properties located in various states. Actual management has 
largely passed out of the hands of the local operating companies. The 
holding companies or affiliated corporations perform all sorts of man- 
rerial services, including engineering, financial, accounting and legal; 
o furnish supplies, construct new properties, and install equipment. 
these intercompany arrangements are carried out under contracts 
wer which the Public Service Commission has had virtually no control. 
The payments by the operating companies have resulted in tapping off 

profits under the guise of operating expenses or capital charges. 
Both majority and minority of the Revision Commission agreed that 
important matters should be brought under state control. The 
jority bill passed by the legislature requires the filing of every con- 
rict between an operating company and holding company with the 
Publie Service Commission. If it be found that any such contract is 
in the publie interest, the commission, after investigation and hear- 
ing, is authorized to disapprove the agreement. The commission is 
lso given access to the accounts of the affiliated interests. The bill 
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was approved by Governor Roosevelt, who, however, considered 
measure inadequate to serve properly the public interest, and ree, 
3 m 
mended more vigorous legislation at a later time. 


The Judicial Réle 

While the Public Service Commission was originally j . 
marily as a representative or protective body in behalf Prva 
with the passage of time it was gradually transformed into a judici 
body, at the expense of the representative function. As a result, the 
consumer interests have not been adequately protected. In the ordin. 
ary case, the company’s side is fully presented by counsel and experts, 
whose costs are included in operating expenses charged to the public, 
On the consumer side, this responsibility has fallen largely upon the 
municipalities, whose active participation has depended often Upon 
political expediency, and seldom upon systematic policy, with adequate 
appropriation for experts, lawyers and investigations. So the cop. 
sumers have paid the bill of thorough presentation for the companies, 
while their own side has gone largely by default. 

To meet this situation, the majority of the Revision Commission 
recommended that a special office of people’s counsel be created, and a 
bill was passed by the legislature placing the position in the Attorney- 
General’s office, to act as direct public representative, without judicial 
responsibilities. ‘The bill was vigorously opposed by municipal officials, 
as well as by the utilities. It was vetoed by the Governor, on the 
ground that it would work to weaken the Commission as a public body. 
He held that the function which the bill aimed to transfer to the At- 
torney-General’s office really belongs to the Commission itself. It would 
reduce the Commission to the réle of “a mere utility court, in which 
the people would have to fight their unequal battle against the huge 
resources of public utility corporations.” 

The ascendancy of the judicial réle of the commission has been due 
mainly to two factors: (1) Insufficient appropriations by the legisla- 
ture to make adequate investigations; and (2) the conflict of interest 
which developed because of inadequate standards of rate-making ur- 
der the “fair value” rule. Under a separate bill approved by the 
Governor, more liberal provisions were made and a research bureau 
was created. With these better provisions, and with the change in 
personnel of the commission, much more vigorous action in behalf of 
the public should resul 


The chief problem, however, will not be 


* William A. Prendergast, chairman, resigned in February, and was succeeded by 
Milo R. Maltbie, who, before the war, was a member of the Public Service Con- 
mission (First District), and who has a countrywide reputation as rate expert, ap- 
pearing for municipalities and other public bodies. Commissioner William R. Pooley 
has been succeeded by the appointment of M. C. Burritt. 
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ved until a workable standard of rate-making is established. The 
cial role will subside when conflicts of interest are removed. In 
q meanwhile, the function of public representation can be strength- 
id but it inevitably faces limitations before the necessity of judicial 
ction where actually there are opposing interests. As a permanent 
proposition, the commission should be primarily an administrative body, 
oper ating under a definite statutory system, with practically no judi- 
bial responsibility. This is the goal of the minority bills. 


The Federal Courts 


A final condition which has cut seriously into the effectiveness of 
regulation, has been the interference by the federal courts. Often, when 
‘he commission fixes rates under statute, the companies, if discontented, 
apply for inj junction to the federal courts, under the Fourteenth Amend- 

t to the Constitution. Whatever investigations and findings of 
fact re commission may have made, the federal court upon taking juris- 
diction, usually appoints a special master, who proceeds to make a 
new record, without regard to the previous inquiry by the commission. 
The master usually is unacquainted with rate-making and the prob- 
jms of valuation. The procedure thus involves duplication of effort 
ind lack of acquaintance with the facts and policies of regulation. 

To meet the federal court situation, a bill was passed by the legis- 
lature to take advantage of Section 266 of the United States Judicial 
Code, and to provide a method by which jurisdiction may be kept with- 

1 the state courts pending the determination of the matter under liti- 
gation. This bill was approved by the Governor, because it may offer 
some relief from the existing situation. He pointed out, however, that 
congressional action is essential to limit the jurisdiction of the lower 
federal courts with respect to intrastate public utility matters. The 
legislature adopted and forwarded to Congress a resolution asking for 
federal legislation in line with the Governor’s suggestion. 

Probably, however, no material improvement can be obtained by 
merely limiting the jurisdiction of the lower federal courts. The basic 
difficulty appears in the lack of adequate yardsticks. If the rights of in- 
vestors and consumers were exactly determined, without resort to guess- 
work, there would be no competition for advantageous jurisdiction. 
While there would be need to bring holding companies and their affiliates 
under regulation, the problem of federal interference, as well as the prob- 
lem of adequate public representation, would practically disappear. 
The commission would be freed from virtually all judicial responsibili- 
ties, and would be able to devote its energies to positive purposes of 
regulation. 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL BANKING LEGISLATION 


Earlier difficulties of the national banks. Passage of the McFadden Act. Posi 
tion of national b ll regarded as unsatisfactory. New legislation a. 
I. Regional branch banking proposed by Mr. Pole. Sentimental appeal of unit bank 7 
Need for careful survey of branch and chain banking developments. [1], “om 
in number of outsids nches relatively limited. Extended development of aad 
banking confined to t tates. Wide growth of chain banking in states prohibit 
or restricting establishment of branches. Nearly one-fourth of total loans and jr 
vestments in chain and state-wide branch systems. Ill. Probable effectiveness , 
proposed legislation. Reduction in failures likely. Increase in profits more doubtf, 
under regional br } tems Proposal worthy of support, (a) as a means 9 
combatting the th of chain banking, and (b) because of the inadvisability y 
legal interference with ind banking evolution. IV. Other suggested legislation, 
Loans to one borrow: Real estate loans. Segregation of departmental assets, 
V. Limits of banking legislation. Conclusion. Bibliographical note. 


About the year 1915, the national banking system, after half g 
century of successful endeavor, began to give ground before the con. 
petitive superiority of the state banks. On June 28, 1915, the ag. 
gregate resources of all national banks amounted to $11,795,685 ,000, 
out of a total for all banks (exclusive of mutual savings and private 
banks) of $28,317,081,000. Five years later, on June 80, 1920, 


national banking resources totalled $22,187,459,000, as compared with 
$46,023,671,000 for all the banks of the country except mutual say. 
ings banks and private institutions. The corresponding figures for the 
call of June 80, 1926, were $25,315,624,000 and $56,296,903,000, re 
spectively, the national banking resources constituting 45 per cent of 
the total on this date, as against 48 per cent in 1920, and just over 
50 per cent in 1915. It was clear that the state banks were gaining 
ground at the expense of the national institutions.’ 

The difficulties in which the national banks found themselves were 
attributed in large measure to the branch banking powers which were 
permitted to state banks in certain states, but were denied to national 
banks operating in the same territory. For several years in succession, 
both the Federal Reserve Board and the Comptroller of the Currency 
recommended to Congress legislation which would broaden the branch 
banking powers of the national banks.? In response to the agitation 
for legislative action, Representative McFadden introduced a bill into 
Congress on February 11, 1924; but three years were to elapse be 
fore the measure, in somewhat amended form, was to become lav. 
Meanwhile, the advocates and opponents of branch banking were not 
slow to make themselves heard. The defenders of unit banking were, 
on the whole, somewhat more vociferous than the adherents of branch 
banking, although their arguments were designed to appeal to senti- 

1The foregoing data are from the Annual Reports of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for the years in question. 

* Federal Reserve Bulletin, December, 1924, pp. 926-928, and the Annual Reports 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1922 and 1923. 
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ment rather more than to reason. Nevertheless, they were successful 
attaining the desired end when Congress finally acted. 

‘The McFadden act received the President’s signature on February 
b; 1927. Its provisions have been discussed in detail in an earlier 
a of the Review and require no extended comment in the present 
onnection.» It will suffice to point out that, while on the floor of 
ongress, this measure was generally referred to as a branch banking 
‘| and that it was the part of the bill which dealt with branch bank- 
ing which was deemed to be of the greatest importance in restoring 
the waning popularity of the national banking system. Under the 
rovisions of the McFadden act, the national banks were permitted to ‘ 
establish home-city branches in cities where state banks had this privi- x | 
lege, while the spread of state-wide branch banking was impeded by Si 
prohibiting the establishment of out-of-town branches by member state Pe 
banks after the date of passage of the Act. In addition, non-member aa 
state banks were to be permitted to join the federal reserve system only : 
upon relinquishing any out-of-town branches established after the pas- 
age of the act. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to judge the effectiveness of the 
McFadden act in rehabilitating the national banking system. The 
national institutions gained slightly on the state banks in respect to 
total resources up to June 80, 1928, but in the year following again 
lost ground.* In any event, the position of the national banks is not 
regarded as satisfactory, and remedial legislation is again suggested. 
The purpose of this article is to consider the remedy most widely pro- 
posed, to comment on its probable effectiveness, and to suggest certain 
other changes in the National Bank act which appear to be called for. 


I 


In order to improve the position of the national banks, an extension 
of branch banking powers is again suggested. As in 1922 and 1923, 
the suggestion has the official support of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency’ and Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has recently given a 
qualified approval to an extension of branch banking activities.* The 
tenor of the argument, however, has changed. In the earlier period, it 


*H. H. Preston, “The McFadden Banking Act,” June, 1927, pp. 201-218. 

‘At the time of writing—April, 1980—the Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1929 is not available to the writer. Total loans and investments of state 
banks, however, as well as total deposits, increased slightly during the year ending 
June 30, 1929, while the corresponding totals for national banks decreased somewhat 
during the same interval. Federal Reserve Bulletin, “Condition of All Banks in the 
United States,” January, 1929 and 19380. 

*“National Banks Need Branches,” address of Mr. J. W. Pole before the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 1929. 

‘Letter of February 24, 1980, to the Chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 
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was the loss of national banking capital in the larger cities which Caused 
the chief concern. ‘Thus the Federal Reserve Board, in its 1922 », 
port, pointed out that the establishment of branches by the larger stat; 
banks “had gone so far in a few states, notably California, and in a f, 
large cities, including New York, Cleveland, and Detroit, as to reduce 
greatly the number of national banks,” and the utterances of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in his 1922 report, were in a similar vein. Since 
the McFadden act provided relief against the branch banking competi. 
tion of state banks in the large cities, the advocacy of a further ey. 
tension of branch banking powers must obviously rest on differen} 
grounds. 


The basis of most of the current recommendations for national bank. 
ing legislation is to be found in the carefully prepared address of the 
Comptroller of the Currency before the American Bankers Associatioy 
in the fall of 1929.' In this address Mr. Pole contrasts the prosperous 
condition of the large metropolitan banks with the low earnings and 
numerous failures which have characterized country banking during 
the past few years. Although the difficulties of the country banks 
have been assigned to many causes, he finds that “one primary and 
fundamental cause covers all of the others: namely, that diversification 
of business is not generally possible.” The operation of branch systems 
throughout more or less extended economic areas would seem to offer 
the best solution of the difficulty. Relief is being sought, even in the 
face of legislative restrictions, through the establishment of groups or 
chains of banks under common control; but this method of meeting 
the problem is less satisfactory, on the whole, than legalized branch 
banking. Mr. Pole accordingly recommends an extension of branch 
banking privileges for national banks. He does not believe that nation- 
wide branches should be permitted, but would limit branch systems to 
the federal reserve districts or, preferably, to economic areas to be 
determined by a co ttee of experts appointed by Congress. 

Mr. Pole’s views may be taken as representative of the group ad- 
vocating an extension of branch banking powers—a group which ap- 
pears to have gained rather than lost strength during the past few 
years. Nevertheless, the opposition is still in evidence, and now, as 
formerly, makes its appeal to sentiment rather than to réason. The 
following excerpt from Mr. George W. Davison’s address to the Amen- 
can Bankers Association® will serve to illustrate the general nature 
of the argument advanced by the Simon-pure advocate of unit banking. 
So far as concerns the solidarity of the banking community, the historical 
relationships of correspondent banks are cemented by strong, invisible ties of 

tJ. W. Pole, op. cit. 

® Annual Convention, 1929, “Banking Evolution in America.” 
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walties and business friendships arising out of years of fair and honorable 

a g and mutual confidence. What ties of branch banking can be as strong 
ss these? What can we do to make stronger the ties which bind together men 
oud of their independence, their individual integrity and their freedom of 
action? 

It is, perhaps, no cause for wonder that the unit bankers are gradu- 
lly losing ground. Yet not all of the arguments in favor of unit 
anking are of this inspired character. A few capable observers, such 
ss B. M. Anderson and R. S. Hecht,” have pointed out some advantages 
of a system of unit banks to which reference will be made at a later 
point. These men, however, are not out-and-out opponents of branch 
banking. They merely urge caution with respect to the introduction 
of revolutionary changes in the American banking system. 

As a matter of fact, even the current literature in support of branch 
banking tends to exhibit a fatalistic rather than enthusiastic tone. 
The growth of chain banking, in the face of legal restrictions, is held 
to signify an inevitable evolutionary trend. Granting this, legalized 
branch banking is to be advocated as superior to a further development 
of bank chains or groups. Mr. Davison, on the other hand, affirms’ 
that, “statistically stated, the branch banking movement to date is 
very limited,” but he is concerned with what might happen if regional 
branch banking were permitted. In view of these rather conflicting posi- 
tions, it seems advisable to present the existing evidence on the extent 
‘chain and branch banking before undertaking a critical analysis of 
the proposed legislation. 


II 


Official data on branch banking developments in the United States 
ire to be found in various issues of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. The 
irst comprehensive survey of the branch banking situation appeared 
in the December, 1924 issue, the data there presented being brought up 
to date from time to time” as additional information became obtain- 
able. The most recent survey (December, 1929) includes a summary 
of the earlier figures for comparative purposes, and also presents the 
latest reliable information on chain banking. Unless otherwise noted, 
the figures cited in the present section are taken from this source. 

The accompanying table depicts in summary form the more import- 
int branch banking developments since June, 1924. It is with the later 

these changes, which have occurred since the passage of the Mc- 
Fadden act, that we are primarily concerned. It will be noted that the 
*See the Chase Economic Bulletin, “Bank Consolidations in a Period of Specula- 
n,” October 12, 1929, and Dr. Anderson’s quotations therein from Mr. R. S. Hecht. 
“In the address previously cited, note 8. 
"In the June, 1926; May, 1927; February, 1929; and December, 1929, issues of the 
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I 
Sum Brancu-BaNKING DEVELOPMENTS: 1924-1929! 
June 30, | June 30, | Feb. 25, 
Class of bank 1929 1928 1927 
Number of banks. 25,115 25,950 26 , 9732 
Number operating bra 
818 835 779 
Member banks, total 354 355 834 
National....... 164 169 145 
Nonmember banks 464 480 445 
Size of branch systems: 1 ber of banks 
operating: 
1 branch....... 443 469 446 
2 branches...... 153 150 127 
8 to 5 branches... 130 126 124 
6 to 10 branches.. 37 35 35 
Over 10 branches 55 55 47 
Location of parent ban! ber in cities 
having in 1920 a po f 
100,000 or more 359 37 353 
50,000 to 100,000. 84 81 65 
25,000 to 50,000 70 66 61 
Less than 25,000. 305 $16 800 
Character of systems inks 
operating— 
Home-city branches 518 526 76 
Outside branches on! 252 262 261 
Home-city and outsid 48 47 42 
Branches in operation 
3,440 3,230 2,900 
Of member banks... 2,291 2,161 1,950 
National........ 993 941 390 
1,298 1,220 1,560 
Of nonmember banks, 1,149 1,069 950 
Location of branches: nun ited 
In home city of parent 2,362 2,214 1,929 
Outside home city 1,078 1,016 971 
Establishment of branches mber estab- 
lished— 
De novo as branches 2,329 2,214 1,996 
By purchase of banks 958 853 735 
No report of method 153 163 169 
1 Source: Federal Re tin, December, 1929, p. 766. 
2 March, 1927. 
3 Mutual savings and te banks 
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otal number of banks decreased from 26,973 in March, 1927, to 25,115 
; June, 1929, while the number of banks operating branches increased 
fom 779 to 818 in the same interval, so that the proportion of banks 
gperating branches to all banks rose from 2.9 per cent to 3.8 per 
ont between the two dates. During the same period, the total number 
{ branches increased from 2,900 to 3,440, the proportion of branches 
to independent banks (including parent banks of branch systems) 
rose from 10.75 per cent to 18.7 per cent. Looked at from a different 
ngle, the number of banks operating branches increased by 0.5 per 
cnt in the course of the period, while the number of branches increased 
by 18.6 per cent, showing a tendency for the size of the branch systems 


al 


to increase. 
While these comparisons show a substantial growth in branch bank- 
ing, they are apt to be misleading as an indication of branch banking 


developments in the country as a whole. In the first place, the present 
controversy is not concerned with the development of home-city branch 
systems. The usefulness of such systems was recognized by the Mc- 
Fadden act which permitted national banks to establish home-city 


branches where state banks were allowed to do so. The real contro- 
versy over branch banking has been, and is, concerned with the ques- 
tion of out-of-town branches only. It is accordingly the growth in 
the number and strength of outside branches which is of real signifi- 
cance in the appraisal of recent branch banking developments. Then, 
in the second place, it is necessary to study the regional distribution 
of branch systems if a true picture of the existing situation is to be 
obtained. 

Reference to Table I shows that the number of outside branches 
increased from 971 on February 25, 1927, to 1,078 on June 80, 1929, 
an increase of 11.1 per cent as compared with the increase of 18.6 
per cent in the total number of branches. The growth of outside 
branches has thus been rather limited, but inasmuch as the number 
banks operating outside branches decreased by 1 per cent (from 
303 to 800), the tendency appears to be towards slightly larger sys- 
tems of branches. This may be accomplished by member banks operat- 
ng under the McFadden act through the consolidation of two or more 
existing branch systems; and some consolidations of this sort have, 
in fact, occurred since 1927. Some nonmember banks have also built 
up larger systems in this fashion. Thus, in the year ending June 30, 
1929, one national banking system in California with 144 branches 
resulted from a merger of a national bank with 97 branches and a state 
member bank with 58 branches, while a nonmember system of 140 
branches was the outcome of mergers of a Los Angeles nonmember bank 
with a Los Angeles national bank with 85 branches, a San Francisco 
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State or District 


State-wide branch banking 


permitted 
Arizona....... 
California... .. 
Delaware. . 
District of Columbia 
Maryland...... 
North Carolina... 
Rhode Island. . . 
South Carolina. . 
Wyoming....... 

Branches restricted as t 

location 
Kentucky. ..... 
Louisiana....... 
Maine..... 
Massachusetts. . 
Michigan....... 
Mississippi... . 
New Jersey. ... 


Pennsylvania. ... 
Tennessee..... 
Establishment of branc! 
prohibited by law 
eration of 
branches permitted 
Alabama....... 
Arkansas....... 
Georgia........ 
Minnesota....... 
Nebraska........ 
Ovegon.......: 
Washington.... 
Wisconsin. .... 
No branches in operatio1 
Other States. ... 


1 Source: Federal R 
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‘nited to eight states, Wyoming banks being allowed to operate 
ranches but not doing so, while the banks in the District of Columbia 
ave only home-city offices. Furthermore, the development of branch 
wnking has not been extended in a number of these eight states. It 
. of course, impossible to state just what constitutes an extended 
jevelopment. Nevertheless, it will prove convenient to select an ar- 

trary dividing line for the sake of clarity in drawing conclusions. 

Det us say, then, that branch banking of an extended character exists 

states where the total number of branches plus the parent offices 
quals or exceeds the total number of banks less parent banks of 
ranch systems. Using this criterion, only two of the eight states, 
|ifornia and Rhode Island, show an extended development, with 
faryland hovering near the dividing line. 

In the remaining states in which some banks are operating outside 
ranches, these branches were established prior to the enactment of 
he existing restrictive or prohibitory legislation. A large number 
‘the outside branches of such banks are no more than suburban offices 
vhich should be included under the head of home-city branches from 
sn economic viewpoint; but a few states, notably Louisiana and Maine, 
yppear to have fairly widely extended state-wide systems which had 
en built up before the current restrictions were enacted. Relieved 
from the onus of restrictive legislation, the branch systems of such 
tates might easily show a pronounced further development. 

In the group of states in which branch banking is prohibited by law, 
the number of branches in operation is so small as compared with the 
umber of unit banks that any prediction as to what would happen if 
he prohibitory legislation were relaxed is quite out of the question. 
t is in certain states in this group, however, that chain banking has 
ad its most vigorous development; and it will be necessary to examine 
he evidence with respect to this disguised form of branch banking 
before coming to any conclusion on the statistical position of branch 
banking in our existing banking system. 

Information concerning the extent of chain banking development on 
June 380, 1929, is contained in Table III. On that date, there were in 
bperation 230 chains of banks comprising 1,561 institutions, 596 of 
hich were national associations. Chains of three or more banks only 
re included, since the operation of two affiliated banks (usually a na- 
ional and a state institution) in the same locality is a fairly old prac- 
ice and one that does not partake of the nature of branch banking. 
Di the 230 chains listed in the table, 87 are composed of 8 banks, 45 
bf 4 banks, 31 of 5 banks, 82 of 6-9 banks, 21 of 10-14 banks, 9 of 15- 
9 banks, 3 of 20-29 banks, and 2 of 80-89 banks. The most pro- 
hounced development so far has thus been in the group of moderate 
ized chains of from 6 to 9 banks. It is also interesting to note that 
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Total 
State-wide branch 
permitted 
Arizona.... 
California. 
Delaware. . 
District of Col l 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
Virginia....... 
Wyoming.. 
Branches restricted 
locati mn 
Kentuc ky. 
Louisiana. ... 
Maine. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi. 
New Jersey 
New York.. 
Ohio. 
Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee 
Establishment of b: 
prohibited by | 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida os 
Georgia. 
Idaho. 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa.. 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri... . 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oregon. . 
Texas. . 


Washington... 
West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin 

No provision regardi 

branch banking 

New Hampshire. 
North Dakota. . 
Oklahoma. ... 
South Dakota.. 
Vermont. 


1 Source: Federal 
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Cuarn Systems, By States; June 30, 19991 


er | Number of banks in chain systems 
5 | Total | National State 
1,561 596 965 
6 1 5 
80 20 10 
4 4 
10 6 
5 2 8 
33 19 14 
71 3 68 
111 58 53 
6 3 8 
88 12 26 
10 6 4 
22 11 ll 
63 13 50 
18 8 5 
23 8 15 
23 7 16 
81 20 61 
8 2 l 
92 33 59 
55 15 40 
279 180 149 
26 7 19 
15 4 ll 
63 15 48 
14 2 12 
6 4 2 
$2 14 18 
37 7 30 
50 12 38 
62 26 36 
59 41 18 
30 10 20 


1, December, 1929, p. 771. 
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1930] 


r) pet cent of all the chains in operation and 75 per cent of all the 
ks in chain systems are in the group of states which prohibits the 
biskment of branch banks or in which the law is silent but no 
anches have been established. The remaining chains are almost en- 
sly in the states in which branches are restricted as to location, 
* being only eight chain systems comprising a total of 49 banks 
. ihe states which permit state-wide branch banking. Apparently, 
jin systems have developed in lieu of branch systems in those sec- 
bons of the country where branch banking is either restricted to urban 
calities or prohibited entirely. 

If the banks which belong to chain systems are added to the outside 

nches of the branch banking systems of the country, the develop- 
sent f branch banking assumes added significance. Comptroller of 
he Currency Pole, in commenting on this development, states that** 

‘onsidering group banking as a phase or form of branch banking and 
eunting each branch as a banking office, there are about 29,000 bank- 
ng offices in the country as a whole, 6,000 of which are not strictly 
seaking unit banks. In other words, something over 20 per cent 
{all banking offices in the United States may be classed as branch 
banks.” This is, of course, technically correct, but exaggerates the 
significance of branch banking proper—with which the current con- 
troversy is concerned—by the inclusion of home-city branches. Omit- 
ting home-city branch offices from consideration entirely, the number 
of banks in chains plus outside branches amounts to 2,639, or about 
10 per cent of the total number of banks plus outside offices. The 
conclusion to be drawn would seem to be that, numerically, the de- 
velopment of branch banking proper, including banks in chains, has 
not as yet reached significant proportions in most sections of the coun- 
try. On the other hand, the rapid growth of chain banking in the last 
few years might lead one to suspect a decided change in the direction of 
state-wide systems if the present restrictive legislation were relaxed. 
More important than the numerical growth of branch and chain 
systems is the extent of the resources controlled by them. Fortunately, 
some data are available on the latter phase of the situation.“* A sum- 

mary of the loans and investments of banks in chains and groups, and 

banks operating branches, as compared with loans and investments of 
independent banks, is shown in the following table. 
“National Banks Need Branches,” op. cit. 

“After the completion of this article, a new study of branch, chain and group 
ing became available in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for April, 1980. The data 
tained in Table IV are from this source. This survey also contains statistics on 


numbers of branch and chain banks on December 31, 1929. The most significant 
‘ication of data in Tables I-III, as shown by the December, 1929, figures, are as 
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1) 


BRANCHES, BY AREAS: DecEMBER 381, 1929! 


In or 


Banks in chains or groups Banks not in 


chains or groups 
Not op- |Operating Not op- 
erating | branches} Total | erating 

branches branches 


4,913 | 6,264 | 47,240 | 28 401 
1,496 | 4,914] 2.396 


4,362 | 30,656 | 14,500 


10,878 | 10,785 


789 789 


, April, 1930. 


fact that loans and investments amounting 
total of $58,417,000,000 for all banks in 
trolled by banks operating branches or ip 
comparison must be qualified if it is not 
ns of home-city offices cannot be considered 
il sense of the word. A fair estimate of 
of real branch systems may be obtained by 
perating branches in the state-wide branch 
r banks in chains and groups. While it 
leaves out of account the loans and invest- 
the other areas which do operate outside 
hould not be large because many of the out- 
nks are suburban branches just outside the 
h are to be considered, from the economic 
city branches. 
suggested, the loans and investments of 
s combined are found to amount to 


tly under one-fourth of the total, instead of 
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wife over one-half. Even this lower proportion, however, is by no 
ans insignificant ; and the fact that $9,288,000,000 of the 
13,765,000,000 represent loans and investments of banks in groups or 
ns in territory where branch banking is either restricted or pro- 
ted should be sufficient indication that the problem of branch bank- 
| jegislation requires serious consideration by Congress. 


mg iegis 


Ill 


Having surveyed the actual branch and chain banking developments 

» the United States, attention may be directed to an analysis of Mr. 
Pole’s proposal for an extension of branch banking powers. Mr. Pole 
has expressed concern over the very large number of bank failures— 
mostly of small banks—in recent years, as well as the unsatisfactorily 
small profits of country banks; and he has advocated an extension of 
the branch banking privileges of national banks as a remedy for these 
defects. ‘To what extent would legislation of the sort suggested be 
siccessful in attaining the desired ends? 

As regards the prevention of bank failures, it seems highly probable 
that an extension of branch banking to a regional basis would afford 
a beneficial influence. Under such a régime, country branches would 
be likely on the whole to be more strictly managed than the run of in- 
dependent country banks, while a powerful parent bank with a large 
capitalization would be in a better position to withstand such losses 


lered mas did occur than would the small unit bank with insufficient capital. 
te off Thus the country depositor would receive greater protection in many 
d hy@Minstances than at present. It is not possible, however, to dispose of 
anch fmm the matter in this summary fashion, as there are some valid arguments 


on the side of the unit bank. 

While it is probably true that there would be fewer bank failures 
under a system of regional branch banking than at present, it must also 
be remembered that there would be fewer banks, and that the failure of 
a single large bank with a substantial branch system might well catise 
losses and inconvenience to a far larger number of depositors and stock- 
holders than would suffer from the more frequent and more numerous 
failures attendant upon a system of unit banking. Ordinarily, the sus- 
pension of a number of unit banks does not affect the solvency of 
other independent institutions, while the improper management of only 
a portion of the branches of a branch system may result eventually in 
the insolvency of the entire system. Although the larger bank tends 
to be managed more soundly than the small institution, inferior man- 
agement is not a necessary characteristic of the small unit bank. 

Mr. Pole, however, does not blame the plight of the small country 
bank on mismanagement, but rather on the inability to diversify its 
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business. ‘J . completely satisfactory explanation of 


numerous sm lures of recent years. It is usually not necg 
sary for a bat p all of its funds in local loans. While jt j; 
maxim of goo practice that local customers shall receive § 
consideration, n be no justification for using this rule as 
pretext for g und local accommodation. That many of ¢f 
loans of the | y suspended have been of the latter characis 
can scarcely The bank that lends locally only to legit 


mate borrow sure to have some surplus funds for outsij 

investment. A of this, Mr. Howard Whipple, writing on 

new type of } lit record for country banks,” states that « 

acts as a SOl f former borrowers whose credit transag 
tions have beer y. It shows unmistakably the frozen loay 
and those w! liminated. It enables the executive office 

to maintain of the bank’s credit extensions. If prop 
erly handled | mmpetent men, it will greatly aid in chang 
ing a bank i | condition to one of considerably more tha 
average liquid nk reduced its local loans to 20 per cent o 
its total asset: denying legitimate credit to those who wer 
entitled to it.” Whipple’s evidence is indicative of the fact that 
if the count: nsistent on ruling out unsound credit risks, if 
will be more have ample surplus funds with which it ma 
diversify its | ugh the purchase of commercial paper, bank 
acceptances, h bonds, etc. 

To look at t from a slightly different angle, bank failure 
in a system of tend to eliminate weak spots from the entire 
banking syste der a system of branch banking, might cor- 
tinue to exis! . effort on the part of the banks to avoid 
undue losses.*° ‘1 re is hardship to the depositors of the failed 
banks will be ¢ i, but that the banking system is strengthened 
through the cl ut of the deadwood must also be admitted. 4s 
Dr. Anderson “When many thousands of independent banks 
must independ: their obligations at the clearing-house every 
day, it is imp irry economic mistakes anything like so far 
as is possible vy . few great banks dominate the picture.” Of 
course, the Com} in does not contemplate nation-wide branch 
banking by a | yanks; but the forces noted by Dr. Anderson 
would be likely to some extent even with district or regional 
branch banking failure of a large district branch system would 
not be looked o1 equanimity by either the other banks or the 

*% American Bankers A tion Journal, January, 1930, p. 709. 


1% See B. M. An , op. cit., p. 11. 
bid, 
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of vernment. Efforts would probably be made to save the bank at the 
t necellllcsense of the liquidity of the whole banking system. The proportion 
2 it is MEY {ailures might thus be reduced, but the advantage of the reduction to 
ive finde: banking system might well be offset, in large part at least, by a 
le as a mitant decrease in liquidity. 
y of tH Oy the score of greater profitability, an extension of branch bank- 
aract@lll, docs not appear to promise particularly satisfactory results. Al- 
» legi i cagh a prediction of this sort involves a considerable element of 
Outsidf inion, the rather meager data which are available tend to support 
Wg on MMMeych an inference. The evidence presented in the preceding section of 
hat “ys paper shows that there is really only one state in the Union—Cali- 
ransadililtrnia—in which branch banking of an extended nature has been de- 
D loanflMcloped to a high pitch. Further, of the more than 800 branches 
OfficerdiliM&onerated in that state, over half are branches of national banks. The 


' proplilranch offices of the latter institutions are greater in number than all 
changiimthe banks of the state, while the total number of branches, state and 


e thailMmational, is nearly double the number of separate institutions. These 
ent off/comparisons are presented in detail in the accompanying table. 
Wi 
t that TABLE V 
sks, {ME CALIFORNTA Banks Oprratina Domestic BRANCHES AND NuMBER OF BRANCHES: JUNE 
1928 anp 19291 
bank Number of banks 
Number operating branches Number of branches operated 

silure Member Non- Member Non- 

a National state member | National state member 
entire 

1928 | 1929 |1928|1929| 1928 | 1929 |19¢8\1929|19¢8| 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 

avoid 496 | 455 | 14] 18 | 7 6 | 42 | 35 a8 488 | 163 | 109 | 185 | 264 
hened ‘Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, December, 1929. 

here exists in California, then, as wide a development of regional 
banks | . 
every Conch banking by national banks as would be at all likely to develop 
» fea in other sections of the country if the Comptroller’s recommendations 
oe incorporated in the law. Significance therefore attaches to the 
anch a fits of national banks in California in relation to national bank 
srson in other parts of the country.” 
baal In the six months ending June 80, 1928, a period of generally pros- 
“ perous conditions, the net addition to profits of the California na- 
| the onal banks amounted to 4.5 per cent of their capital and surplus. 


The corresponding ratio (net addition to profits to capital and sur- 


_ “The profit ratios for national banks in the following tabulation have been 
@ her taken directly or computed from the earnings data published in the Annual 
Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1928. 


Ay 
ae 
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plus) for national banks in various sections of the country during { 
same period was as follows: 
New England 
Eastern State 
Southern Sta 
Middle Wester 
Western St 
Pacific State mGing California) 5.37 
Alaska and Hawali, . 6.18 
Total United 4.93 


= n to nrofits 

The net add to pi fits of the Los Angeles and San Francis 
national banks. v ch ncludes the profits of the large branch system 
amounted to 4.78 per cen of their capital and surplus. This coy 
pares favorably wit the ratio of 4.18 per cent for the country na 
tional banks of t tate, but is nevertheless lower than the correspond 
ing ratio for the national banks in a number of other sections in ¢ 
country. Moreover, in the last six months of 1927, a period of busi 
ness recession, t] tuation within California was reversed, the rat 
for Los Angeles and San Francisco banks amounting to 2.9 per cent 
as compared with 4.3 per cent for the banks outside those cities, whild 
the ratio for all California national banks during the same period, 8: 
per cent, was col rably lower than the ratio of 4.28 per cent for 
all national baz roughout the country. 

At the time th ; being written (April, 1980), the earnings data 
for national banks by states, as reported by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, are not available for the year ending June 80, 1929. Ean- 
ings data for national and state member banks by federal reserve dis- 
tricts, however, have been published for this period in the Federal Re 
serve Bulletin.*® While the twelfth federal reserve district contains 
a number of states in which branch banking is not permitted, the Cali- 
fornia banks so dominate the situation as to permit a legitimate con- 
parison of earnings in the twelfth and other federal reserve districts.” 
The ratio of net addition to profits to capital and surplus for the na- 
tional banks of each district, and for all national banks, for the six 
months ending June 30, 1929, is shown in the following table: 

Boston District 
New York D 
Philadelphia D 
Cleveland Dis 
Richmond D 
Atlanta Dist: 


% For six months « e June 30, 1929, see the Federal Reserve Bulletin, January, 
1930, pp. 49-50. 

*» On June 380, 1928, the national banks of California had a combined capital and 
surplus of $220,417,000, as compared with $280,166,000, for all national banks in the 
twelfth federal reserve district. (Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Cw- 
rency, 1928, p. 66( 
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Chicago District. 7.9 
St. Louis District... 5.7 
Minneapolis District... 0.9 
Kansas City District. 5.8 


It will be observed that the ratio was smaller in the San Francisco 
strict than in six of the other districts, and appreciably smaller than 
the corresponding ratio for all national banks. 

The foregoing comparative statistics of bank earnings are of very 
ttle significance in showing the relative profitability of branch and 
unit banking. In the first place, they cover too brief a period; and, 
wcondly, they take no account of possible differences in economic con- 
ditions in California and other sections of the country. One significant 
inference may, however, be drawn from these data. They indicate 
dearly that variations in profitability are more vitally connected with 
sectional economic conditions than with the presence or absence of 
branch banking. The most hardy optimist would scarcely care to 
afirm that branch banking would have resulted in satisfactory earnings 
in the Minneapolis district in the past few years; nor is there any cer- 
tainty that the fairly substantial profits of the banks in the Dallas 
district would have been appreciably enhanced under a branch banking 
régime. It may be claimed in this connection that a vital comparison 
has been omitted, namely, the relation between national and state bank 
earnings in California before the Bank of Italy brought its many 
branches into the national system. Earnings data for California state 
banks are not available to the writer; but approximate accuracy may 
be secured by comparing national and state member bank earnings in 
the twelfth federal reserve district before and after 1927 when the Bank 
of Italy made the change referred to. This has been done in the fol- 


lowing table: 


Tasie VI 
Ratio or Net Prorrts to Caprrat AND Surpivus: 12TH Feperat Reserve District 


Year ending National State member 
June 30 banks 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


‘Source: Annual Reports of the Comptroller of the Currency and the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
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It does not seem possible to draw any satisfactory conclusion fr, 
the above data. The higher ratio of earnings of the state membe 
banks in the three years preceding 1927 would appear to indicate th 
superiority of branch banking from the standpoint of profits, espa 
cially since the national banks showed a higher rate of profit than { 
state member banks in 1928. In 1929, however, the ratio was decided] 
in favor of the latter group of banks again, in spite of the fact tha 
the national banks of the district were operating four times as man 
branches as th te bank members. It is hard to reconcile thes 
1929 ratios with the contention that the higher earnings of the men 
ber state banks in the years before 1927 were a result of the brand 
banking activities of those institutions. 

Although quite incapable of adequate statistical verification, it is nof 
unreasonable to conclude that an extension of branch banking to 
regional basis would not provide a certain remedy for the inadequate 
profits of the banks in certain sections of the country. Unless som 
of the regions were made very large, there would be no great improve 
ment as regards the possibilities of diversification. Branch banking 
throughout a territory coincident with the Minneapolis federal reserve 
district, for example, would have been of little avail in mitigating the 
subnormal earnings of banks in that district during the past year, 
The country national banks of New York State, on the other hand, 
have shown fully as high a rate of earnings on the average as the banks 
in the cities during the past several years and would not have benefited 
particularly by being branches of the city institutions. If banks in 
New York could have operated branches in Minnesota and neighboring 
states, the advantages of diversification would have been apparent to 
the banks in the latter region; but no such widespread branch systems 
are contemplated under current proposals. 

Everything considered, the beneficial effects which may be antici- 
pated from an extension to a regional basis of present branch banking 
arrangements seem to have been somewhat exaggerated. Too much 
stress may easily be placed on the technical advantages of branch bank- 
ing with a consequent underestimation of the importance of underlying 
economic conditions and sound banking judgment. Nevertheless, legis- 
lation of the sort recommended by Mr. Pole is worthy of support for 
at least two reasons. In the first place, this is about the only feasible 
method of combatting the continued growth of chain or group bank 
ing. If banking is to be carried on by systems of offices under central 
control, it is far better that such systems should be on a legally author- 
ized branch banking basis, subject to effective and unified supervision, 
than that they should operate as ostensibly independent units, actually 
under the control of a holding company and subject to regulation 
separate institutions by a number of different authorities. It is ™ 
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subt true that many of the chains now operating are capably and 
srefully managed; but assurance of honest management in every in- 
tance necessitates thorough and careful supervision by a single author- 
ty. 

‘4 second reason for advocating a relaxation of the present restric- 
‘ons on branch banking is the inadvisability of interfering with sound 
inking evolution through legal restriction. Much effort has been 
jsted in defending enforced unit banking on the sentimental ground 
hat the country’s development may be attributed in no small measure 
» the splendid and often unselfish efforts of a host of independent 
bankers. One might as well advocate the legal prohibition of aero- 
lanes because the railroads have performed valiant service in the eco- 
nomic development of the country. No one wants to require branch 
anking to the exclusion of the independent banker. The reasonable 
ttitude to take, however, is that branch banking should be permitted 
» develop in those sections of the country where such an arrangement 
ould furnish the most efficient banking service. 

There is no need to fear that a relaxation of the present branch 
inking restrictions would lead to an immediate and far-reaching 


g sbandonment of the unit system. The degree to which unit banking 
year,mmmwould be displaced would depend upon the relative advantages of the 
hand, fmmtwo types of arrangement in any given section of the country and also 
ranks mmupon the efficiency of the unit bankers. In some regions, the indepen- 
efited mmdent banker would doubtless retain the upper hand, while in others, 
ks infmmto the needs of which branch banking is best suited, the less efficient 
oring fmmunit banks would be forced out in the course of time. State-wide 
it tofMbranch banking is permitted in Wyoming, but no branches have been 
tems mestablished, while in California branch banking has dominated the situ- 


tion. A similar disparity would probably continue under the proposed 
regional plan. In any event, the decision as to which type should 
prevail in any section would rest with the public and would be based 
n the sound evidence of relative efficiency. Both branch and unit bank- 
ing have certain advantages and defects; but there can be no reason- 
able objection to either type of arrangement so long as the banks are 
soundly operated and well supervised. 


IV 


If the National Bank act is to be amended, the revision should not 
stop with a relaxation of branch banking restrictions. There are cer- 
tain other points at which the statute needs revamping. One of these 
is the section (Sec. 5200, Rev. Stat.) dealing with loans to a single 
borrower. The original national banking law fixed this limit at 10 per 
cent of the lending bank’s paid-in capital, with the exception that lia- 
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bills of exchange be permitted to the extent , 
capital. In 1906, the limit was extended } 
pital stock as the basis of the 10 per cen 
nt in 1919 added certain exceptions, but lef 


y, the McFadden act i 
yet leaving the oem 
nged. Th 
yn 5200 is, on the whole, thoroughly unsatis 
overhauling. 
eneral limit of 10 per cent is too low. Th 
yn on loans to one borrower is to prevent ay 
risk by forbidding the bank to lend too lar: 
inds to a single enterprise in a particular ne 
ersification is assured within a given indus. 
[hat is, a bank located in a single industry 
uuntry district, might split up its loans among 
producers under compulsion of the law; but jt 
to diversify its risks among different indy. 
phic localities. It may, of course, lend to 4 
| dealers in the town; but, since their pros. 
of the dominant industry, the bank’s situa. 
ved thereby. A certain amount of diversifics- 
sirable, but there are distinct limits to the 
ce can be successfully pursued, especially as 
within a given industry.” 
ly limited in the matter of making loans to 
ly to suffer in two ways. First, it may los 
:t customer, or a considerable portion of it. 
s very likely to open a line of credit with 
inks in the locality are unable, singly or col- 
it which it needs and to which it is er 
1ereby prevented from securing any, ot 
business of the best credit risk which the 
the local bank may be tempted to lend to 
with inferior credit standing in order to keep 
pressure on a bank to lend locally is strong; 
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1d risks may be easily refused, many loans vil 
vhich are not as satisfactory as those which are 
The very process of diversification, if car 

1 to the fullest extent, means a lack of care in 


ss of selection, by throwing out the undesirable 


‘ment, Chapter 26. Lyon is concerned with diversifice- 
securities, but his contentions also hold good for bank 
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tent 0 


is limits the extent of the diversification. This is not meant to 
led 


-m that diversification in bank loans is worthless; but too narrow 
.trictions do tend to limit a bank’s power of selection, thus causing 
t to lose opportunities which, if embraced, would have added to the 
trength of its loan portfolio. The extent to which diversification is 
yrried should be determined in larger measure than is now possible 
in the bank’s credit department instead of on the statute books. 

Section 5200 might well be amended, then, by relaxing the limit 
» straight line of credit loans from 10 per cent to 20 or 25 per cent 
‘the lending bank’s capital and surplus. This would permit the na- 
‘onal banks to pursue a policy of somewhat more selective diversifica- 
ion than is now possible with resultant improvement of their loan port- 
folios. It would also place them more nearly on a plane of equality 
vith the state banks of many states, where the restriction on loans to 
ne borrower is less rigid than for national banks, thus increasing the 
ysirability of national charters. The relative decrease in national 
nanking resources following the Great War was, in certain instances, 
more largely a result of the narrow limitation on loans to one party 
to afMMthan of the prohibition of branch banking by national banks. 

pros- The Union Trust Company merger in Cleveland, Ohio, which ab- 
situa- Mcorbed the two largest national banks in that city and which accounted 


sifica- MMMBfor the substantial slump in Cleveland national banking resources after 
O the #MB1920, is a case in point. In a detailed study of Cleveland banking de- 
ly a8 Mvclopments, the writer found** that the Union Trust Company was 


organized under state charter, not to take advantage of branch bank- 
ns to Ming privileges as was generally supposed to be the case, but primarily 
| lose HiBbecause the state law permitted loans to a single borrower amounting to 
of it. HB20 per cent of the lending bank’s capital and surplus as opposed to the 
ith © MB10 per cent limit for national banks. This example is of particular 
"col: HiRinterest since Cleveland was specifically mentioned in the reports of the 
S cy MComptroller of the Currency and of the Federal Reserve Board, as 
Y; Of MMwell as elsewhere, as one of the places where branch banking by state 
p> institutions had had a material influence in weakening the national sys- 
d to 
keep While the 10 per cent limit of Section 5200 should, it seems to me, be 
Ong; Brelaxed, the wide list of exceptions to this general restriction should be 
‘Wil MiMsharply decreased. The exceptions, eight in number, are as follows: 
ae (1) Obligations in the form of drafts or bills of exchange drawn 


car Hin good faith against actually existing values. No limitation. 
me (2) Obligations arising out of the discount of commercial or busi- 


ness paper actually owned by the person, copartnership, association, 
ifics Hor corporation negotiating the same. No limitation. 


bank 
“Recent Banking Developments in the City of Cleveland (Ann Arbor, 1926) 
unpublished. 
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of notes or drafts secured by shipping docy 

pts or other such documents transferring 9 

readily marketable nonperishable staples wh 

covered by insurance, if it is customary to ir 

idition to the initial 10 per cent limit, an ela: 

the percentage of capital and surplus which 

» from 15 per cent, when the market value of 

rent of the loan, to 40 per cent, when the 
ity is 140 per cent of the loan. 

iny person, etc., in the form of notes and 

ng documents or instruments transferring or 

tock or giving a lien on livestock when the 

securing the obligation is not at any tim 

face amount of the notes covered by such 

in additional 15 per cent of capital and sur 


d by obligations of the United States gor 
.dditional 15 per cent of capital and surplus. 


so in a most undesirable fashion. Exception 


) business, the jewelry and piano trades, plumb 
tural implements,” which, as Professor Phillips 
only trades in which the use of the proms 


(7), discriminates in favor of agriculture. 
duplicate exception (1) to a large extent ani 
d. Finally, exception (4), which gives added 
g of non-commercial paper, is entirely out of 


place in the N Bank act and should be removed from the statute 


3 Bank Credit 
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hen it is remembered that a majority of the biggest and best con- 
ons in the country, representing the highest type of credit risk, bor- 
row on the basis of their own unsecured promissory notes, it seems 
ear that a real improvement would result if the national banks could 
end to such business enterprises to the extent of two or three times 
their present ability. At present, the methods employed by these con- 
ers in borrowing funds subjects them to the rigid 10 per cent limit, 
hile almost all other types of obligation, some of which are distinctly 
inferior to the best class or line of credit loans, are subjected to lesser 
restrictions or no restriction at all. 

If the general restriction of 10 per cent contained in Section 5200 
were to be broadened to 20 or 25 per cent of the lending bank’s capital 
and surplus, as suggested, it would no longer be necessary to include 
exception (8). Exceptions (2), (8), (4), (6), and (7) have already 
een shown to be discriminatory, duplicatory, or undesirable. The ex- 
ceptions, then, might well be reduced to two in number, the present 
exceptions (1) and (5) being ample to meet any legitimate demand 
for credit in excess of the general limit. 


alue of There are three other ways in which the state banks in a number of 
ren themmstates have an advantage over the national banking associations. They 
are, first, less rigid restrictions on the granting of real estate loans; 
es anjgmmsccond, smaller minimum capital requirements; and third, laxer super- 
ring orm ’sion. The question arises as to whether it would be desirable to 
ren thegmemend the National Bank act in any or all of these respects. 
ry time With regard to real estate loans, the McFadden act broadened the 
y such Jimit for total real estate loans of national banks from 25 per cent 


of the bank’s capital and surplus or one-third of its time deposits to 
25 per cent of capital and surplus or one-half of its savings deposits. 
The maturity of urban real estate loans was also extended from one 


gore 
oct to five years. The broadening of the limit on aggregate real estate 
ral 100228 made possible an increase of approximately $500,000,000 in the 
eptim real estate loans of national banks; but the restriction is still more 
“sommm’'™ingent than for most of the state banks. 

deal In spite of the apparent advantage of the state banks, there does not 
hil appear to be any good reason for a change from the present provision 
seal of the National Bank act in this connection. In the first place, the na- 
nd i, ME Uotal banks as a whole still have considerable leeway before they even 
tur MEEE®PPToach the existing limit. On June 80, 1928, the total real estate 


loans made under the authority of Section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
act, as amended by the McFadden act, amounted to $942,644,000.™% 
On the same date, the amount of savings deposits in national banks 
totalled $7,291,684,000,” leaving a margin of over $2,500,000,000 


“Annual Report 6f the Comptroller of the Currency, 1928, p. 81. 
*Ibid., p. 42. 
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by which real estate loans might be increased within the present limit 
of the law. 

A second reason for maintaining the present restriction is to he 
found in the protection which should be accorded to savings depositors, 
Theoretically, savings deposits may properly be used as a basis fo 
real estate loans; but there are practical reasons why too large a pro- 
portion of such deposits should not be so used. Real estate values are 


ford | 
snot ¥ 
of a ba 
some 
ciliti 
ysually 
ation ; 


difficult to appraise soundly under normal conditions, different experts F the 
not infrequently placing rather widely varying valuations upon th r ; 
same property. ‘To quote from Professor Phillips,”* “in one cage 
appraiser recommended, reluctantly, a loan of $18,000 on a certain he “ 
tract. Soon thereafter the owner succeeded in borrowing $40,000 op reguia 
the security of the same land. In another instance, which occurred ¢ on 
accidentally and unknown to the appraisers concerned, two appraisers rs 
employed by the same lending company, and both experienced men, - 
appraised the same farm and were so far apart in their valuation to ma 
that the difference was greater than either the margin or the equity am 
on the basis of what the owner himself would have regarded as a fair a 
loan.” Appraisal of urban real estate is not so uncertain, but js not - 


menté 
in lat 
tors 


devoid of difficulty. In times of real estate boom the problem become 
still more difficult, valuations almost inevitably being placed too high 
to accord with safety. The unfortunate recent failures of large nun- 


bers of banks in certain sections of the country are, in many instances, 


to be traced to this source. It is also true that real estate loans are Man. “ 
largely granted locally; and, since local property values in general de . 
pend on local prosperity, too great a concentration of bank loans in 
such channels unduly decreases the diversification of risk. The fact t 


of tl 


that the loans are distributed among a large number of borrowers af- ; 
exist 


fords slight protection at a time of general collapse of real estate values 
in the vicinity. All told, a further relaxation of the restrictions on real 


assi 

estate loans of national banks is not to be recommended. deps 
While it is doubtless true that the low minimum capital requirements othe 
and lax methods of supervision in some states have attracted banks to also 
the state systems in those localities, it hardly seems necessary to state thei 


helc 


that the National Bank act should not be changed in these respects. 
tent 


Rather, the state laws should be amended where necessary to meet the 


more satisfactory provisions of the national law. As B. M. Anderson Th 
has pointed out in discussing the recent bank failures,”" “the figures sta 
were swollen... . by the failure of a large number of very inadequately gal 


capitalized banks, the laws of certain states permitting banks to be ba 


organized with a capital of ten thousand dollars in small places. There 
is need for reform in the banking laws to make sure that all banks have 
adequate capital, and that all banks are large enouglf so that they can 


* Op. cit., pp. 283-234 
"Op. cit., p. 7. 
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ford to employ men with real banking training.” If a community 
not wealthy enough to raise more than $10,000 for the establishment 

a bank, the inhabitants would do better to do their banking business 
some larger neighboring community. With the present automotive 

facilities, this would be no great hardship. As to supervision, it is 
wally the banks in the smallest places which require the strictest regu- 
tion; and any relaxation of the present efficiency in the supervision 

of the national banks would be a distinct step in the wrong direction. 

Finally, it should be noted that there is one connection in which 
he National Bank act appears to call for an addition to its present 
regulatory provisions. ‘The trend toward the department-store type 
of banking, which was to be observed among some of the state insti- 
tutions prior to the war, led to the inclusion in the Federal Reserve 
act of sections permitting national banks to exercise trust powers and 
to make real estate loans. The McFadden act somewhat increased the 
latter power, as already noted, and also legalized certain dealings in 
investment securities. ‘Thus, at the present time, the national banks 
are well equipped as far as the law is concerned, to engage in depart- 
mental banking. The evolution of this type of banking has come about, 
in large part, in response to the desire of bank customers and deposi- 
tors to transact practically all of their financial business with a single 
convenient institution. There is nothing wrong with this, but there is 
a distinct element of danger if the affairs of the various departments 
are not kept separate and distinct. It is in the latter connection that 
the National Bank act is in need of amendment. 

The most essential addition is to provide for a complete segregation 
of the assets of the different departments where this does not already 
exist. In addition, a part of the capital and surplus might well be 
assigned to each department on the basis of the proportion of each 
department’s resources to the total resources of the bank, or in some 
other satisfactory fashion. Inter-departmental transactions should 
also be subject to the most careful scrutiny and supervision to insure 
their real merit. At present, the law requires the segregation of assets 
held in a fiduciary capacity only, a provision which ought to be ex- 
tended to cover any other departments which the bank may operate. 
This is, of course, no novel suggestion. The laws of nineteen of the 
states “* already contain more or less extensive provisions for the segre- 
gation of records and/or assets of savings and other departments. The 
banking laws of California, which call for a segregation of capital, re- 
serves, records, and assets in banks carrying on a departmental busi- 
hess, are especially satisfactory in this respect and might well be used 
as a model for an-amendment to the National Bank act. 


i According to a survey published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, June, 1926, pp. 
~419, 
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will provide a cu difficulties which the banking system, 
of it, may enco 
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to time, and which are often due jn large 
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onomic conditions or incapable manage. 
iw can do is to protect the public and the 

unsound practices and fraud, and to per- 
mit banking d to follow a natural course’ within the limits 
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set up by sound 
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The suggest led in this article are offered therefore, no} 
banking difficulties, but rather as amendment; 
in the interests of sound banking develop. 

for branch banking, as well as that whic) 

of the McFadden act, has, it seems ty 
beneficial effects which may be expected 
present branch banking restrictions, while 
ispects of existing legislation have re 
ceived practical; ittention. But no legislation, however scientific 
remedy for bad banking judgment or ger- 
ic conditions in particular areas. It is 
ch of the recent distress is to be attributed, 
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uld thereby be placed in a competitive 
state banks. This objection loses most 


is remembered that the states have, on 


1 enacting legislation which would weaken 


institutions. The national government 
national banks all the advantages that 


ing development, while yet maintaining 


‘actices. Having done this, it may rest 
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king system will prove attractive to the 
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| note is appended for the benefit of those who 
branch banking further. It is by no means com- 


published material on the subject. 
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Books: 


Collins, C. W., The Branch Banking Question. (New York, Macmillan, 1926.) 


Y sort Southworth, S. D., Branch Banking in the United States. (New York, McGraw- 

Parts Hill, 1928.) Wb. 

laro Ostrolenk, B., The Economics of Branch Banking. (New York, Harper, 1930.) i 
5° Survevs of the Federal Reserve Board: 

nage. ~ “spranch Banking,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, December, 1924; June, 1926; 

id the May, 1927; February, 1929; December, 1929. 


Pr veedings of the American Bankers Association; A.B.A. Journal, October, 1929: ae 
"pole, J. W., “National Banks Need Branches;” Hecht, R. S., “The Great Web 
Chain Banking;” Davison, G. W., “Banking Evolution in America;” Hammond, 


) per- 
limits 


O the 7. 0., “Group Banking in the Northwest ;” Price, A., “The Advantages of Group , ae 
Banking;” Nahm, M. B., “Old Fashioned Unit Banking;” Sensenich, E. H., “The ong 
Next Step in National Banking;’ Hamilton, G. H., “A Way Out for National > 
» ot Banks;” Cantley, S. L., “Unit Banks Must Unite;” Beebe, M. P., “Unit Banking ‘ie 


nents Best for Agriculture;” Hendrix, C., “Agriculture Needs Branch Banking.” 
elop- Articles and statements: ‘ 
rhicl \nderson, B. M., “Bank Consolidations in a Period of Speculation,” The Chase 

ch ; 


Economic Bulletin, October 12, 1929. 

Beckhart, B. H., “The Branch Bank Problem,” New York Herald Tribune Maga- 
zine, April 20, 1930. 

Beebe, M. P., “Future of the Independent Country Bank,” American Bankers 
Association Journal, February, 1930. 

Carter, E. A., “How Will Group Banking Affect the Federal Reserve?” American 
Bankers Association Journal, March, 1930. 

Foster, M. F., “Canada’s Experience with Branch Banking,” American Bankers 
Association Journal,” February, 1980 and March, 1930. 

McFadden, L. T., “The Nation’s Money,” New York Herald Tribune Magazine, 


nS to 
ected 
while 


Te 


atific 


ited, April 13, 1930. 

$ in Mellon, A. W., “Extract from Annual Report Discussing Branch and Group Bank- 

the ing,” American Bankers Association Journal, December, 1930. 

es ———, ‘Letter to House Banking and Currency Committee,” New York Times, 

th February 27, 1930. 

ob- Pondrom, J. A., “A Brief for Independent Banking,” American Bankers Associa- 

on tion Journal, January, 1930. 

' “Banking, Group and Branch,” A 10,000-word survey of the chief current problem 

tive in American finance. Fortune, February, 1980. Unsigned. 

10st Groups declared to hold half of bank resources—Governor of Federal Reserve 

on Board tells Committee of growth of branch, chain and group operations— : 
ead Mr. Young believes increase in this type of banking shows there exist sound ry 
fe reasons for methods pursued. Commercial and Financial Chronicle, March 22, t 
ent 1930. 
hat “The Nation Is Facing Another Banking War,” Forbes, February 15, 1930. Un- 

signed. 
Ing Official document: 
the Hearings on Branch, Chain and Group Banking, H. Res. 141, 19380. ‘ 
est No attempt has been made to cover the literature appearing prior to the ae 
the passage of the McFadden act. Mr. Collins’ book, listed above, is well annotated ab i 


and will be found to constitute an excellent summary of the earlier situation. 


STATIC AND DYNAMIC ECONOMICS 


Static economic theory is primarily a decomposition of the social phenomenon 
into units of individual activity. Such decomposition constituted the essence of 
traditional economics, which has used this analysis as a means of passing ethical ju 
ments, of evaluating changes, and sometimes of forecasting future development, But 
this analytic essence of traditional theory is of little use in dynamic economics 
which deals with changes of social phenomena in time. ‘ 
The quantitative hod is of small value to the essential task of static eco. 
nomics. But it is cardinal importance in dynamic economics, since it permits 
the study of a vari f continuous manifestations which, upon preliminary analysis, 


} 


form the materials t lized in the future systematic theory of economic changes, 


I 


Ever since the days of undisputed classical economics, economic 
theory has been tleground of widely divergent views. True of the 
most important problems such as value and price, this perennial in. 
passe was still » in the realm of methodology. The early clash 


between the classical and the historical schools was followed by a m 


less acrimonious mn between the adherents of the inductive and 
of the deductive n | \t present, statistically minded economists 
are lumped toget the quantitative school as opposed to the neo- 
classical. And 3 y, both on the continent and in this country, the 
by now venerab tomy of static and dynamic economics has been 
revived. It is to significance of the latter pair of concepts that 
this paper address self. 

The distinctior first introduced into economic theory by J. §, 
Mill, who in his turn took it from Comte. It played an important part 
in the arrangement Mill’s principles, and was still more important 
with Cairnes, ¥ vork may be considered the apex in the develop 
ment of the class ol. In the early stages of the marginal utility 
approach, the dist n receded in importance and was relegated to 
the “introduction,” there confined to the proposition that economic 
theory is to devote itself for the time being exclusively to statics. This 
change was obviously due to the nature of the unifying principle laid 
down by the marginal utility school at the base of its theoretical system. 
This principle, much less than an element such as labor cost, allows of 
any discussion of processes of change, even if a conjectural historical 
generalization like the Malthusian law of population is to be used. 
The like is also true of the mathematical school, in whose work the 
gradual disappearance of any material substance in the unifying pri- 
ciple has reached its culmination. The unity came to reside not in any 
substance of value, but in the mechanism of exchange itself. 

The distinction between static and dynamic economics reappeared 
when the development of the marginal utility system brought out clearly 
the limitations of that theoretical body. J. B. Clark, whose work re 
sulted in a highl fied marginal utility economics, saw clearly the 
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‘siting conditions under which the system worked and pointed out the 
factors Which made such limitations unreal. But it was J. Schumpeter 
ho, having presented the most abstract outline of static economics, 
dicated the problems which were not solved by it, and proceeded to 
them within a tentative system of dynamic economics. His writ- 
ifuenced most the European economists who now express dis- 


polve 


tisfaction with conventional economic theory. 
analysis, This renewed claim for dynamic economics, combined usually with a 
hanges MMB .nonstration of the unsatisfactory character of traditional theory, has 


yen stimulated lately by two developments. One was the study of busi- o, ie 
ness cycles, a problem never well incorporated in the body of economic 
‘heory. ‘Che development of both the inductive and the theoretical 
scope of this problem brought more and more critical pressure to bear 
upon the system of theoretical economics. The other factor was the 
generally expanding study of economic changes at large. This growth 
of inductive study brought to the fore many problems of change, be- 
sides those of the cyclical type, which found neither specific explana- 
tion nor principles of elucidation in the body of conventional economic 
theory. As a result, one observes currently in the United States and 


mists 


> neo- 


+h . . 
Vs the Bn Gi rmany a demand for a system of dynamic economics, a demand 
been HMB tated either explicitly or as one for a reformulation of the concepts of 
that TM economic theory so as to make them suitable weapons in the inductive 


study." 

Thus there is need to clarify the relation of the two bodies of eco- 
nomic generalizations signified by these two names. This is not a matter 
of stricter definition of concepts. Economists agree that static eco-- 
nomies deals with relations and processes under the assumption of seb ) 
formity and persistence of either the absolute or relative economic quan-\ i ae 
tities involved. In contrast, dynamic economics deals with relations and ri 
processes under the assumption of change in either the absolute or the ah 
relative economic quantities. A narrower distinction is suggested by H 
the analogy which Jevons employed so conspicuously, viz., static and i 
dynamic mechanics. In this sense, statics would study the relation of 
forces at the equilibrium level, while dynamics would deal with the same .4 


J. §. 
part 
rtant 
elop- 
lity 
d to 
omic 
This 
laid 
tem. 
s of 


‘ical 

sed. relations in the changes that lead towards equilibrium. But these two 
the categories of Jevons are both types of static economics under the broader a ’ 
a definition above. For our purposes, this broader definition is to be fe 


preferred. 


But if there is considerable agreement as to the definitions of static 
and dynamic economies, there is a great deal of confusion as to the 
actual scope and relation of these two bodies. According to the econo- 


‘See among others, the recent discussion, Proceedings, American Economic As- Hi 
sociation, March, 1980, pp. 80-89. i 
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nost of their modern followers, static econom} 
to the dynamic system, and may be convert 
ntroduction of the general element df chan 


illy, we have first to establish the factors and 


juilibrium, and only then can we study both + 
ir changes as deviations from that equilibrium, 
mists, the body of economic theory must by 


lynamic problems are to be discussed efficiently, 


ition ae possibly even the factors to be cop. 

f change are entirely different from those of 

All attempts to adapt the latter to th 

to be intellectual waste. It is to this ques. 

between traditional theory and the problens 
the discussion below is devoted. 


II 


thered from an inspection of the exact fune. 

e., static theory, has heretofore performed, 

of the discussions, what has been the precix 

nd explanations which have constituted theo 

inswer this question, we shall be in a position 

which static economics may render in 

and consequently to define the proper 
ciplines. 

heory is sciahaie an analysis of social phe- 

| factors or actions of which they are com- 

ks out such social phenomena as prices, 

h, profits, etc., and says: Here are social 

and distinguish because each of them pos 

h do not repeat themselves in the others 

t determine these social phenomena? h 

tie economics looks either to some other 

lly, to the activities of individuals. Thus 

heory the social phenomenon of prices i 

f the individual’s valuation of sacrifices and 

labor value theory it is productive efforts of 

base of the price relations and serve to e- 

on. Wages are explained in terms of the in 

terest, in terms of reward for abstinence 

the more recent variants, welfare economics 

al phenomena to individual choices and valut- 


‘ies in its circle of reasoning from present to 


the individual’s activity as the important link. 
type of explanation should be noted in order to 
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sent a fuller picture of at least the kernel of static economics. 
(1) Out of the three groups of factors which actually go to make 
bp ny economic-social phenomenon—man, nature, and the state of arts 
only man and his activities are given a prominent place in the actual 
..rivation of the social phenomenon. This is a direct consequence of 
ne fact that nature and the state of arts are assumed to be unchanged 
ad ‘nanimate, and that man is the active unit in social phenomena. 
But with this reference to land and the state of arts as unchanged, 
ven in variegated conditions, static economics becomes essentially: (a) 
, science of human behavior, which in its generalizations deals with mat- 
ers so Vague as to be susceptible to interpretative distortion and not 
ubject to exact inductive study; (b) a social philosophy, or social 
met physics, since its main task is the decomposition of the complex 
snd often incomprehensible social phenomena into the much more com- 
rehensible terms of the activity of each and every individual. The 
sbinson Crusoe tales of classical economists, against which some of 
he more historically minded economists inveighed so much, were naive 
ecause they overlooked the socially conditioned character of the in- 
lividual’s actions; but they represented truly the main function of 
tatic economic theory, the reduction of the social phenomenon to the 
evel of the individual. 
(2) Further, the use of individual activity as the unit underlying 
ocial phenomena was developed in such a way as to show how the dif- 
ferent social phenomena, so various on the surface, are directly related. 
The same active element of individual activity which made a determinate 
ocial event possible within the assumed fixity of goods and of the state 
of arts, also bound together the various social phenomena, such as wages, 
profits, interest, amount of capital, number of workers, and every other 
factor in the problem. The great service of the mathematical school 
perticularly consists in bringing out clearly this interdependence of the 
arious social phenomena. 
In addition to the enumeration of different social phenomena and the 
emonstration of their reducibility to the factor of individual activity 
hich binds these phenomena together, static economics deduces or as- 
fumes certain features of these phenomena, which it treats as self- 
vident. Such features are, e.g., the equality of prices, and the mobility 
{ capital and labor. One of the reasons for the intricacy of static 
conomic theory is the reconciliation of a single principle of individual 
activity with the variety of social phenomena, under conditions in which 
he constituent factors possess definite traits. Consider the ingenuity 
rhich had to be expended in reconciling the labor theory of value with 
he equality of the rate of profit in the various industries. Or the 
ask of squaring the theory of pleasure and pain with the behavior of 
prices of reproducible goods. 
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The decomposition of social phenomena into the individual ACtiVitieg 
which determine them, the demonstration that the various Phenomens 
are all interconnected through this individual activity, and are marked 
by persistent char stics in the variety of their concrete manifests. 
tions—this analysis is the kernel, the essence of static economic theory 
It is primarily an int tual construction which shows how the “socia)» 
arises from the “individual.” 

Of course, the treatises that have appeared as books on theoretic! 
economics have ni nfined themselves solely to this analysis. Without 
attempting to present an exhaustive summary of the contents of th 
various “principles,” we suggest that the other parts of the discussion, 
in so far as they tituted theory (t.e., excluding historical intrody. 
tion, concrete i tions, ete.), consisted mostly of the application of 
the schemes worked out. Of these uses to which the schemes of economic 
statics have been put, three groups may be distinguished. 

(1) Estimating the significance of certain “interventionist” changes, 
as taxes, tariffs, « These forms of “conscious” disturbances of the 
equilibrium might find a definite evaluation in terms of different individ. 
uals or groups of individuals, if the theoretical scheme of static eco- 
nomics is conceived a picture of essential forces and relations. | 
will be recollected that one of the earliest systems of static economics, 
the Physiocratic tableau économique, had as one of its major purposes 
the location of th rce from which taxes might properly be drawn, and 
the estimate of the significance of both internal and external barriers 
of trade. And taking a jump in time, one might say that the primary 
application of the nes of mathematical economics has been in cor 
nection with the problems of tariffs, taxes, and monopoly prices. Also, 
one must not forget the réle which the discussion of probable effects 
of the repeal of the Corn laws in England played in working out the 
integrated theoret system of Ricardian economics. 

(2) The prol of ethical estimation. Since the distinguishable 
social phenomena a spressions of activity of various social groups, 
and the problem ribution is a problem of apportionment of the 
social product, the ethical significance of the analysis of static theory 
is obvious. For, the reduction of the social phenomena to the i- 
dividual or group efforts which go to create it, there lies implicit s 
judgment as to th: cal rightness of the social order under discussion. 
The value of this sideration in the Marxian analysis is quite ir 
portant, even though the analysis is supposed to be a scientific system 
i.e., a system oriented only to the stable elements defined as truth by the 
rules of scientific inquiry. The obvious usefulness of the static analysi 


*This does not to static systems which stay completely on the level of 
prices (H. J. Davenport or some of the Mathematical School). 
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on the ethical point of view is stated explicitly by J. B. Clark in his 
nistribution of Wealth. 
(3) The problem of changes. This use of static schemes is espe- 
‘ally interesting in the present connection, because it constitutes an 
proach to dynamic economics by a direct complication of the theoreti- 
4] system heretofore developed. This is usually attempted in the form 
{ postulating the source and some general features of a process of 
hange, and then working out the implication of this change within the 
tatic system. ‘The most widely known example of such an attempt is 
yrobably the analysis of the long-run economic development undertaken 
; Ricardo with the help of the Malthusian principle of population. 
falthus’ law of population growth (and possibly the accumulation of 
apital as a subordinate) was almost the only general notion of change 
hich Ricardo had explicitly in view, although in the process of rea- 
oning out its consequences he had to pass judgment as to other prob- 
ble changes to the extent of declaring them subordinate to this one im- 
ortant principle of population growth. But this type of procedure is 
ypical of a number of other attempts. Thus the numerous single fac- 
or explanations of business cycles are of the same logical nature: they 
postulate the existence of the static system on one hand, the influence 
»f one disturbing factor on the other, and “deduce” the cyclical swings 
ns the working out of this one disturbing factor. And, as Ricardo de- 
lared all other secular tendencies subordinate to the significance of the 
prowth of population according to the Malthusian law, so these busi- 
ness cycle economists declare all the other factors making for cyclical 
pscillations subordinate to the one disturbing factor they choose to 
mphasize. Closer analysis will show, however, that in any such case 
hey depart from some of the cardinal principles of static economics. 
ust so does Ricardo distort reality when he assumes the movement of 
nly one of the factors in the economic system, without considering that 
this implies also changes in the relations between the social and in- 
lividual phenomena assumed by him as fixed.* 
It is important to note that exactly these uses of the static scheme 
in which there was an attempt to apply it to the solution of problems of 
hange, have been among the earliest and most thoroughly discredited. 
The long-time forecast of Ricardo is one of the glaring examples of 
failure which are likely to follow any application of the scheme to dy- 
namic problems in the only way in which a static scheme can be applied 
vith definite results, by positing the changes of one and only of one fac- 
or. The inadequacies of business cycle explanations, which have resulted 
from attempts to modify static theory so as to make it agree better with 
# changing and fluctuating reality, have long since become patent. 


"See the article by the present writer, “Equilibrium Economics and Business Cycle 
cory,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1980, pp. 881-415. 
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Whatever may be said of the success of the other uses, that is, attempt We | 
to estimate inte: ynist changes or ethical import, the failure of 4, he fac 
attempts to us ’ economics as the base and stepping stone fy ativit 
treating dyna problems, indicates that the conventional approach a the 
vad dynamic economics as a modified static scheme is not likely to be the assitt 
proper one, ondit 
If traditiona ymic theory is essentially a study of the relations and tt 
between individual activity and the resulting social phenomena, both major 
of them taken at a given instant of time (or in stable conditions), wha iN” don 
is the exact content of dynamic economics? We can say much less aboymes'?'* 
dynamic than about static economics, since the former is not as yet de sider 
veloped. A tenta description, however, may be attempted. see WI 
The major p pation of dynamic economics is the study off™™¢™S 
changes in the s phenomena which take place in the course of tine a ™ 
It begins with 11 phenomena, and deals only with them, without 
descending to tl! vel of individual activity, unless it can be estab ° 
lished that chang | individual behavior are important factors in th fame °° 
movements of social phenomena in time. The task of dynamic economies m1 
is first and fo st that of ascertaining the exact course of social mm ° tl 
changes, and of ng, if possible, at some general traits of thes men' 
changes whethe: nd the same social phenomenon in the cours mist 
of time, or in ¢ ons among the various social phenomena. 0f i 
course, there folloy e task of accounting for the changes which have hav 
occurred. It is the point of these explanations that dynamic eco the 
nomics may reco! some of the factors which statics uses to e- 
plain how a social phenomenon “arose” or was “determined,” and thu 
it may again consider the element of individual activity. But in dy- 
namic economics, r as one can see at present, this recourse to ex- 
planation in terms ndividual activity is not the essence of the theo- 
retical scheme as it traditional economic theory, since instead of be 
ing the unifying | ple, individual activity (human nature) becomes 
only one of the f rs in social change. 
The question now arises as to what will be the use in discussions of 
change of the relat between the individual and society established in 
static economics? A f what use will be the static interconnections 
among the various groups of social phenomena? We refer here, as ve 
did in the preceding discussion to static economics as it has developed 
up to the present, , of course, future static theory can be only sur 
mised rather than discussed.‘ 
This question | raised and answered in a more specific cor 
nection in the article referred to above. A restatement of the answer 
may be given here a sted to the preceding discussion. 


* See, however, 435-6 
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We saw that static economics picks out only the activity of men as 
he factor which goes to determine social phenomena, since it is this 
jctivity which cumulates into a social phenomenon, even if conditioned 
hy the given state of nature and the technical arts. But in the dis- 
»ssion of changes in time, the state of the arts and of nature, i.e., the 
conditions in which individual activity develops, do not remain stable, 
and the study of these changing conditions becomes in itself one of the 
major tasks of dynamic economics. It is not enough to point out, as 
; done in static economics, the qualitative variations in land or in the 


ttempt 
© Of the 
One fo 
proach 


be the 


lations 


both 


faa state of technical arts as among the various industries. One has to con- 
vet de fmmmsider these factors of land and technique in greater detail in order to 
see whether something in their nature may not in a way determine the 
dy offcourse of changes which take place in them. In dynamic economics it 
f tine Mis important to grasp clearly the congeries of conditions of activity 
ithout formed by what might be broadly called the technological elements in 


estab MEE the economic system. This means going beyond the mere mention of 
these factors as is the practice of traditional theory. 


in the 
1omies This study of the conditioning factors is, however, only supplementary 
social to the discussion of static economics, and it is exactly as such a treat- 


these aM ment of the change in the conditioning factors that traditional econo- 
ours ME mists conceive dynamic economics. In such a use the static scheme 
_ Off remains the base of the study of changes, for the rules of human b> 


have ME bavior and the interrelations retain their character, and what changes 
- eco. ME there are take place only in the technical conditions of human activity. 
: a When the question of human behavior arises, we see that we can hardly 
thus use the kind of rigid generalizations about individual behavior which 
1 dr- static economics evolves in order to make its problem of decomposing 
~~ the social phenomena a soluble task. For the latter, just as one has 
theo- to have the other factors (land and state of arts) inert and stable, one 
f be. has to posit that individual activity is ruled exclusively by motives that 
_— make it extremely mobile, allowing it to fill out the space left by the 
conditioning factors, thus making possible an unequivocal determina- 
sof tion of the social phenomena. If one reduces social phenomena to in- 
re dividual activity, one may not allow any significant variations in the 
‘ons motives and types of response of the latter, unless one wants to leave 
3 We the analytic work incomplete by reducing social phenomena to un- 
ped connected units of social groups rather than to the mobile, all-con- 
-_ necting, individual unit (see Cairnes’s “non-competing” groups, as an ex- 
ample of an incomplete analysis). 
- This rigidity which must be attributed to the factor of human be- 
- havior in static economics, makes its scheme unsuitable for anyone 


interested in explaining changes in social phenomena. With its full ac- 
ceptance the sources of change would have to be looked for in the non- 
human factors exclusively, since the behavior of the individuals within 
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society is assume ruled by unchangeable social habits in respond th 
ing to the stimul vided by the changing reality. 

This strictun tes to thi human element as presented by the Static 
scheme. There is greater objection to the assumption of close inter- 
dependence amot he various social phenomena—the “closed” cha». 
acter of the static system. It is essential in dynamic theory not onfy 
that the absolut nomic quantities change, but also that their rel. 
tions change. J i t would be impossible to accept a rigidly defined 
norm of human behavior when one attempts to find out changes made 
in the pattern nomic behavior by changing environment, just » 
impossible is it 1 pt the cardinal assumption of rigid interdepend- 
ence among social phenomena in a study which will presumably establish 
changes in this d ler Such an acceptance would mean that th 
dynamic moven nselves can take place only in the conditioning 
constants, a mis \itation of the scope of dynamic economics, 

Thus far we] msidered the confining influence of the static scheme 
when used as a base for the explanation of problems of dynamics, But 
the discussion as | tacitly that while decomposing the social phe 
nomena into indi | activities, static economics has succeeded in de. 
scribing and a1 ng all important varieties of social phenomena, 
especially all th yportant varieties of the human factor, includ 
ing the habits of us social groups. Even though in its analysis 
it is confined to t] eptance of only one type of economic behavior, a” 
static theory ma encompassed the variety of social behavior in 
its qualifications. We assumed that static economics has done a con- 
plete and exhausti b, and pointed out limitations to its use in dy- 
namic theory only on the score of the essential rigidity assumed in its 
analysis, not on the s of incompleteness. 

But static analysis is necessarily incomplete, since it cannot exhaust 
the varieties of dual behavior of even the most important social 
groups. This is iz .y an unavoidable consequence of the static point 
of view. The demand for realism requires the consideration of the out- 
standing, most important differences in the economic-social phenomena, 
and the explanation of these differences either as differences in human be 
havior or as differences in conditions, or as both. But the type of ex 
position and analysis dealt in by static economics is essentially a social 
philosophy, upon whose propositions there is no definite check. The 
central problem is reduce the complex known to the simple familiar. 
The usual pract to take that which is known by direct observation 
only, certain traits of social phenomena that stand out unmistakably 
and clearly, and light them up as compositions of very familiar, indisput- 
able tendencies in human behavior. 


The certainty of incompleteness in such a performance is patent, 
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‘nce the static character of the problem does not permit exact observa- 
‘on, Any exact observation of reality is necessarily a measure of change, 


 Statiogmmend it is impossible to derive a definite measurement of the static pic- 
> inter-Mmmture of a complex reality. The analysis of the static scheme will pre- 
 char-ment only a meager list of factors for explaining an exactly observed 
t only MllMeourse of changes. Static economics offers not only a misleading weight- 
r rela. MEng of the factors from the point of view of their importance in dy- 
Jefine] analysis, but a woefully inadequate one. 

: rp So far we have discussed present economic theory. But what of the 
UST go 


atic theory of the future? One hesitates to say anything definite. 
tatie theory may develop a broader conception of economic behavior 
nd may succeed in distinguishing the habits of various socio-economic 
soups. It is possible that mathematical economics in its current phase 
J] work out various types of equilibration and help to take account of 
differences in response both to given stimuli and to future prospects. 
This will mean a considerable enrichment of present theory with em- 
pirical data derived from the observation of reality, and may therefore 
make the static system of greater relevance to the problems of change. 
But as long as static economics will remain a strictly unified system 
based upon the concept of equilibrium, and continue to reduce the social 
phenomenon to units of rigidly defined individual behavior, its analytic 
part will remain of little use to any system of dynamic economics. 
Current criticism of economic theory often takes the form of point- 
ing out its inadequacy as compared with present reality, and it is sug- 
gested that a closer observation of actual life and the utilization of ad- 
ditional inductive materials will remedy the situation. It goes without 
saying that a considerable enrichment of static theory can be attained 
in this fashion. But it is important to realize that as long as static 
theory remains a system (as distinct from a set of descriptive chapters) 
centered in the concept of equilibrium, with individual activity as the 
unit, it will remain necessarily an unsatisfactory explanation of chang- 
ing reality. It might be made more plausible but it will always remain 
a scheme of social philosophy or of evaluation of disturbances in a system 
assumed to be persistent and timeless. For the realistic diversity of 
social groups and of types of conditions is hardly compatible with the 
rigidity and analytic value of an equilibrium scheme. 

To repeat: it is true that the element of empirical generalization and 
analysis which is contained in traditional economic theory is of some 
value for the purpose of explaining problems of change. The singling 
out of the most important groups of social phenomena, the attempt to 
show their interconnection, the broad generalization about human be- 
havior and the interaction of individuals, the groups of conditioning 


*See discussion below, also in the article quoted above. 
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the Economic Journal (June, 1980, pp. 192-214) Pro- 
ishes two concepts of the stationary equilibrium: on 
mic quantities is assumed as the condition of equ- 

in which such constancy is the result of the equilibrat- 
meept). In distinction from the Clarkian approach, 
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neerns the use of the quantitative method ;’ the second, the seemingly 
jsatisfactory service of quantitative studies in throwing light on 
cial problems. 

Fach theoretical system contains empirical elements drawn into cer- 
sin relations by statements whose general validity is of a higher order 
an that of the inductive elements themselves. Static economics con- 
sins a considerable empirical part, in the form of distinction of groups 
f phenomena, of generalizations about certain of their features (such 
s equality of prices, mobility of capital and labor), and of some em- 
‘rically derived qualifications of these features. But owing to the 
eneral character of its statements about reality, inductive and espe- 
ially quantitative study can have only a limited significance for static 
conomics. 

Statistical studies have often been characterized, especially by the 
dherents of the mathematical school, as complements to economic 


4 Static 
nomena 
'ynamic 


1 Which fimmtheory. If by economic theory we understand the static scheme, then 
LY pro- MmBt can safely be said that statistical study may provide certain starting 
ete, its mpoints for the static scheme, certain qualifications of its general state- 


iple of 
ems of 
an 


ents about social phenomena, but it can never be a complement, and 
ery rarely a check. It is obvious that the basic performance of static 
conomics, the resolution of a given set of prices into the individual 
raluations that underlie them, is impossible as a problem of inductive 
yantitative research. The curves of supply and demand that are de- 
uced from statistical data are summaries of historical experience, and 
re not freed from the dynamic changes, so that it can never be said that 
e measure the manifestations of the balance of supply and demand 
‘ith which static theory deals. Even if it were possible to isolate ex- 


nomic 
n two 
etimes 


at for austively the dynamic elements in a time series, or in any other set of 
hich 2 ata, in order to provide either a measurement or a test of the static 
t the Scheme, we obviously have to know fairly definitely what the dynamic 


elements are. This is a self-evident conclusion from the fact that all our 
quantitative data refer to a changing reality, and therefore any pos- 


ation 


n: on sibility of their use in the static scheme, beyond the use of illustration, 
A is contingent upon our precise knowledge of dynamic processes. This, 
librat- 


to repeat, does not apply to the purely descriptive or illustrative ma- 
terial, which may be gathered from both statistical and other inductive 
research, for the purpose of specifying and qualifying the general state- 
ment of economic reality with which static economics may start. But 
as far as the connections and relations drawn by static economies, i.e., 
as far as the analytic part itself is concerned, quantitative research 
can be neither a complement, nor a test, nor a basis of application. 

The situation with dynamic economics is almost exactly the opposite. 
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"See e.g., The round table discussion, Proceedings of the American Economic 
Association, no. 1, March, 1928, pp. 28-46. 
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.r as they dwell upon the limited significance of the method in the 
resent stage of development of economic theory. It is true that in- 
jyctive knowledge counts in the broad generalizations with which static 
conomics begins and especially in the qualifications of the validity 
fany conclusions that are arrived at in static economics. But to the 
«ential function of the latter, that of showing the individual factors 
derlying social phenomena, and the interrelations which the activity 
¢ individuals driven by certain motives imposes upon the various fields 
f economic activity, quantitative research is of little relevance. If 
ne deals with a social philosophy, one may derive from precisely meas- 
red facts the starting points and a notion as to the limited character 
f the conclusions, in so far as an application to reality is concerned. 
But one should not expect a system of social philosophy to base itself 
pon the precise results of specific inductive statements. It is in dy- 
amie economics that the latter are important, for there they are a 
significant form of observed reality. 


This throws light upon the other implication—the unsatisfactory 
haracter of quantitative method from the point of view of conventional 
economic theory. It is clear that to the economists of the past century 
land to most of the economists of today, the static scheme of economics 
provides a tool which no quantitative research can replace. The system of 
social philosophy which is built up in the form of a theoretical economic 
system answers questions as to the probable effect of interventionist 
hanges, allows the discussion of ethical implications, permits the pass- 
ing of judgment upon the desirability of this or the other public meas- 
re. It is true that the basis of these judgments is precarious, for the 
simple reason that they concern proposed changes in real life, and that 
he theoretical scheme upon which such judgments are based is no more 
exhaustive of real forces than many a social philosophy of the past. 
ut with all the limitations of validity, the possibility of giving definite 
answers is there. In connection with any practical question, the pro- 
essor of a scheme of static economics, is capable of building up ad hoc 
he necessary amount of specific inductive data, and by applying his 
aws of interconnections among phenomena and of response of individual 
activity to certain problems can obtain definite results. In his economic 
heory he has a complete system capable of providing definite answers. 
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t dy But the satisfaction which may follow upon this use of a theoretical 
lytic Scheme, be it of awarding the social order a verdict of moral rectitude, 
from feet of telling that a definite tax will be shifted in a certain way, or of 
» the Meeclaring that the burden of foreign debts is borne in such and such 


h way, this satisfaction is so far lacking in studies produced at present 
Dy the application of quantitative methods. Dynamic economics is as 
Yet in the stage in which it is more important to establish facts, and to 
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cies underlying them, than to attempt to arr 
lations which might be used for such purpo 

establishing social implications, ete, §p + 

s mostly the process of arriving at induct; 
ly of the theoretical system of dynamic econon; 
t by bit. Within certain fields there has alreg) 
nt body of generalizations to make possible tent 

But even in the oldest of them, the field of busin 
rganized inductive materials is very far from sy 

umulation has hardly begun. 

ists of today are therefore right when th 

e approach, both in its relevance to static then 
ts doubtful fruitfulness. It is an unsatisfacton 
have a basis, unreal as it may be, for providin, 
questions of social desirability or social effects 

In such a criticism, however, two considerations ay 

paring the ground for solving practical prob. 

thod cannot be neglected. Many an econonis 
ng the different factors at play, the various groups 

idy marked out by quantitative investigators to look 
yriginal data. (2) The potential fruitfulness of 
ialize only after the body of inductive date ha; 
yzed, after the ground is prepared for what. 

tion is to take place. It is in the future that 
economics will be evolved by a concerted effort 
workers and of the theorists, probably combined 


croup of students. 


iy be permitted a glance into this future. Ther 
pts to build the foundation of dynamic economics 


g groups of social phenomena in their varying pro 


static economist speaks i.e., the broad groups oi 
We have become aware that the conventional refer 
havior are not only incomplete, that the divisio 


it actually misleading in tempting one to generalix 
idy we begin to realize that attempts to make the 

athematical form more realistic by certain tran+ 
ire likely to be unsuccessful at present, because th 

erous and too little known to be eliminated. | 
tudies in dynamic economics, whether quantitative « 
study of overhead costs), bear directly upon th 
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iidity of the statie scheme. They begin to fill out the ground which 
theory once preémpted. 


Urpo a 

So fl One would like to hope that this process of developing a tested 
iductiy ory of social evolution will proceed at a faster tempo. One may 
Onomigmope also for a clearer realization that in so far as static economics is 


t merely a description of a typical economic system, but a body of 
‘orrelated factors, it is a species of social philosophy, whose con- 
jysions are approximate judgments, most of them colored by certain 
reconceptions ; that while it includes an element of empirical generaliza- 
+. that element is so broad as to make it dangerous for practical 
rl ication. Finally, one may hope that in dynamic economics, the 

ry of change, will gradually be evolved a firm basis for judgments 
ut the stable and unstable elements of our economic system. 
It seems safe to say that while this development of dynamic eco- 
omics will restrict the validity and the field of static economics, the 
estriction will be legitimate. Moreover, the body of static economics 
roper will be immeasurably enriched. The description of economic 
havior will not confine itself to the rigidities of the homo oeconomicus; 
he types of interrelatisns will not be merely rigid relations of inter- 
pendence. The static scheme may be lost as a system, but it will gain 
1 wisdom as a social philosophy. 

Simon Kuznets 

National Bureau of Economic Research 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS Ivy 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


creasing 


Widespread mechanization including automatic press feeding has taken place ork awe. 
the commercial printing pressroom since 1912. Has this progress caused unemp| .e printh 
ment among pressroom employees? Investigation in representative plants in y, tonoment 
York City reveals ke in displacement than was anticipated. While this nie poemet 
partly explained by the impossibility of allocating all dislodged men owing to }j e miro 
labor turnover and absence of employment records, a major explanation is that ecades & 
industry is growing and the transfer of men from old to new techniques is freq own as 
shop practice. However, the semi-skilled press assistants or “feeders” are defini ~ 
losing ground while relative demand for the highly skilled pressmen increases, apid sh 

resses. 

The disease of unemployment thrives. It has become more baffi oncernil 
than ever as symptoms have developed with which technical progres The p 
appears to be associated—a phenomenon which is being called “techAEercial 
nological unemployment.” he pres: 

Several factors have made commercial printing of special importan race dis 
as a laboratory for analysis of these symptoms. This branch of thammmerious | 
printing industry embraces the printing and publication of books an pted. 
periodicals,’ mail order catalogues and telephone books, together wit and 
job printing, whi vers all of those miscellaneous forms such asimmpation: 
sheets and pamphlets used in the conduct of business and trade as welmmponsequ' 
as tags, labels, stationery and advertisement lures for consumer cir-fmmmerned 
culation. Commercial printing does not include the printing and pub The \ 
lishing of newspapers nor of music, nor any publishing conducted afiMenders 
a separate enterp Outside its scope also is practically all book-SMBlse cot 
binding, blank-book making, wood, steel and copper engraving, photo- Mipusines: 
engraving, stereotyping, electrotyping and lithographing. r illu 

Few manufacturing industries make greater relative use of machir 
ery than does printing. The federal census reports show that this 
industry employs twentieth of all persons engaged in American 
manufacture and pays one-sixteenth of all manufacturing wages and 
salaries. Within the industry the commercial branch employs mor 
men and pays more wages than any of the other groups. While 6 
per cent of the total value of products in 1927 came from the newspaper 
and periodical establishments and 36 per cent from commercial plants 
54 per cent of the total wage earners and 51 per cent of the wages paid 
were in commercial! printing. ac 

Moreover, commercial printing has been cited repeatedly as a center j 
in which “technological unemployment” is taking place to an alarming 

1While the census reports include publishing companies by whom no printing 
is done, they omit periodical printing when produced in plants which print newspaper 
as well. In these two ways the census classification differs from that part of the 
industry whose technical changes are discussed in the following pages. It is 
possible to state accurately to what extent these two differences would tend to cancd 


each other were the respective figures available. 
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wre. New York City unions point to their out-of-work rooms with 
erasing complaint that new high speed machinery is taking their 
a away. Most of the protests come from the pressroom unions— 
e printing pressmen and press assistants, who fear progressive dis- 
veement by new machines akin to that felt by the typesetters from 
he introduction of the linotype in the composing room some four 
sades ago. Of these two groups, the press assistants, generically 
nown as feeders, regard themselves in sharpest danger because of the 
apid shift which is being made from hand to automatic feeding of 
vesses. ‘The conflict is persistent between employers and the union 
opcerning the complement of men to be employed on each press. 

The present inquiry has, therefore, been focused upon the com- 
ercial printing pressroom, with special attention to the status of 
press assistants. ‘The ultimate objective of this study has been to 
race displacement of men by improved techniques and to discover how 
srious the results are as the continuity of their employment is inter- 
upted. The investigation has taken two directions: the one, to fol- 
w and examine the extent and exact nature of the advance of mechani- 
ition; the other, to isolate those cases of unemployment directly 
onsequent upon mechanization and to interview the individuals con- 
erned. 

The wide variation of the nature and quality of commercial printing 
enders complex any adequate analysis of equipment in use. What 
ise could be expected, with a range in production from a handful of 
usiness cards or dance menus to a two million edition magazine carry- 
ng illustrations in four colors? Equipment ranges from the smallest 
x 12” hand fed platen press which turns out six or eight hundred 
mpressions an hour to the rotary web press which simultaneously 
ints, folds, stitches and covers 8,000 or 4,000 copies of from 832 to 
28 pages an hour. The work varies in size of type and sheet, in length 
frun, in quality of printing, paper and ink, in the number of colors 
nd the number of half-tones used. 

For these reasons, an analysis of mechanization must not fail to ob- 
erve those technical changes which cause job or process displace- 
ent but which do not displace men. When new machines or processes 
place old, the human effects may be those of transfer of the men to the 
ew jobs rather than their separation from work. Likewise the un- 


mployment analysis requires constant care in winnowing from the 


ona fide cases of displacement by technical change those unemployed 


cause of old age or inefficiency, business depression, plant migration 
yr me rgers, 

° 

Presentation of the results of these two attacks upon the problem 
its had to be sharply abridged in the following pages. Nevertheless 
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it seemed necessary to include them both. The very nature of a stu 

of so called “technological unemployment” (especially if the proc 

is gradual as in printing rather than cataclysmic as in motion Pictu 

music) requires thoroughgoing review of the changes involved as y 

as of the unemployment which ensues. Otherwise there is danger y ¢ 
adopting a phrase which is too inclusive to have scientific value. . bed 


Printing Presses in Use Today 


Reduced to their elements the presses manufactured for commerc; Cyline 
printing fall into three groups: xposed 


he she 
ut by 
IMPRESSION SURFACE 
TH H 
~~~ Form (860) 
<—--—IMPRESSION SURFACE 
moomoo —TYPE FORM (BED) 
YPE_ FORM (CYLINDER) 
O 
Slightly less simple but much more precise is the grouping as follows: 
(1) Platen presses (all sizes, from 8” x 12” to 14” x 22’) 
(2) Cylinder presses 
(a) Job automatic cylinder (sizes from 13” x 20” to 17” x 22”) 


(b) Small flat-bed cylinder (sizes over 22” and including 42”) 
(c) Large flat-bed cylinder (sizes over 42”) 


(d) Two-color and perfecting cylinder (all sizes, from 40” x 53” to 
52” x 70" 
(3) Rotary presses (sub-groupings omitted) 
Platen Presses. Platen presses occupy a distinctive position in cou 
mercial printing. Their mechanical ancestors of the fifteenth century 


yielded the first pages printed from movable type. Modern plate 
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nesses, the simplest and least expensive of present day printing equip- 
ent, have been on the market nearly fifty years. They have been 
sshioned by the thousands. The Ford cars of the printing world, these 
ttle presses are sold, not by exclusive dealers, but by every printers’ 
apply office in the country. Their operation is simple. Both the 
ype bed « and the surface which receives the impression are flat ; mechani- 
« power brings the two surfaces together, and the sheet is printed 
a single stroke. 


Cylinder Presses. In the cylinder press, the sheet surface which is 
xposed to the type form for printing is cylindrical instead of flat. 
he sheet receives the impression, not instantaneously as in the platen, 
ut by being revolved over and with the reciprocating flat type-bed. 
his bed, horizontal in position, passes under the revolving cylinder to 
‘ve the impression. The printed sheet then travels along to the de- 
very table at the end of the press. At the same time the cylinder, 
lightly elevated, revolves back to receive the next sheet and the flat- 
ed withdraws in the opposite direction for another distribution of ink. 

he cylinder makes two revolutions to every single forward and re- 
erse movement of the bed. 

The greater weight of the cylinder presses together with the continu- 
us movement of the impression cylinder and the form bed, enables higher 
peed to be secured than on the platens. Cylinder presses, during the 
lf century of modern printing, have been the more dignified mechan- 
sms of the commercial pressroom. As platen presses have turned out 
he small work, cylinders have printed the larger sheets and filled the 
arger orders, 

Job automatic cylinder presses bid fair to be the “Model A cars” 
the industry. First seen on the market in the first year of the 
Vorld War, they have made a spectacular sally upon the pressroom, 
rowding out platens on the one hand and the larger cylinders on the 
ther. These little presses are not spoken of as cylinders even though 
hey operate on the cylinder principle. They stand by themselves, 
eally, and are called “job automatics” among printers. Unlike all 
ther presses,” except the web rotaries, these presses, by their own 
iechanism, feed the sheets of paper into printing position. With this 
sset, coupled with those of simplicity and high speed, they embody 
ne of the two outstanding technical changes in recent commercial print- 
ing. (The other change is that from hand to automatic feeding of 
resses about to be described.) 

T'wo-color and perfecting cylinder presses are not especially new— 
*Since the advent of these “job automatics,” other high speed self-feeding 


achines have entered the next larger group of small cylinder presses. There 
also, now, a new self-feeding platen press which has made a promising début. 
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rs old—but they are of particular interest 
vuse of their greater productivity, By the 
they accomplish two processes in one, The 


side, whereas the ordinary “single” cylinder 
ng press prints both sides of the sheet in on 
inder prints but one side in each running 
ind speed these presses, though expensive 
pted by printers. 


ry presses comprise the third large group of 


printing. These are cylinder presses jy 
ndrical surface. But here the type, also, js 
The resulting continuous motion enables 
ymplex machines to print hundreds and even 
per minute. Moreover, they perform many 
belonged in the bindery, such as folding, 
ers on the freshly printed sheets. On the 
ous amount of labor; on the other, they 

f printing immeasurably. It is these presses 
large circulation of magazines and the 


1 great class by themselves. They are 
ly small number of printing establishments 
rk. Since this is so, it has seemed best, in 
limitations of this paper, to forego further 

together with the work of large printing 
traight-line procedure will be followed which 
nization and its effects upon employment, 
he more typical medium-sized plants of the 
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over 60,000 commercial presses were auto- 
82 years after the introduction of modem 
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ries), the old feed board with its attendant hand feeder had dis- 


re! ared.” 
pe +i] the turn of the present century every press claimed its human 
eder as a part of itself. Standing at the feed board at the back of 
e press, the feeder pushed one by one some 8,000 sheets of paper a 
y into the maw of the press. By some one of two or three methods, 
‘Ifully separated the topmost sheet from the pile on the board, 
pat it along to the metal “guides.” From the guides it was 
ied by motor power to receive the impression, then delivered in a 


rinted pile to the board at the foot of the machine.* 


| 
na 


The mechanical feeder, in dextrous manceuver, imitates the motions 
the manual feeder whom it replaces. The topmost sheet of paper 
ust be separated from the pile and moved along to the guides of the 
ress for printing. This is accomplished mechanically either by a comb- 
ig of the top sheet, causing a number of sheets to be fanned out one 
yond the other in easy position to be fed into the press, or by the 
« of suction fingers which, when dropped to the surface of the pile, 
{t the top sheet to cause its slight suspension in air. From this posi- 
ion the sheet is quickly passed along to the guides of the press. The 
tomatic feeder accelerates the speed of printing some 20 per cent— 

» 1,200 to 1,800 impressions per hour as compared with some 1,000 
yhand. The extremely repetitious character of the process, together 
‘th the need for precision, seems to invite the machine to replace the 
nan. 

In fact, automatic feeding has altered the nature of and increased 
he demand for commercial printing. Color work has received its im- 
betus from the mechanical feeder. The perfect register required for 
olor printing, where from 2 to 18 impressions are imposed one upon 
he other, is often too exacting if not impossible to be accomplished 

high speed by hand. As for increased demand, the greater speed 
{ printing at relatively lower cost, owing both to improved press and 
0 automatic feeder, has deepened as well as widened the market for 
printed matter—door to door hand bills, blotters, personal letterheads, 
nd more and more books and magazines. Inexorably has the com- 
petitive unit price received by the printer shifted from its hand feed- 
ig cost base to the lower unit cost of faster production. 

‘Two qualifications are necessary here: (1) It is not uncommon for a feeding 
ttachment to be swung back from the press to admit hand feeding. Very small 
brders, some qualities of paper and certain atmospheric conditions make hand 


eeding preferable. (2) Some of the feeding attachments sold after 1913 (quite 
eparate mechanisms from the presses) went to equip presses installed prior to 1913. 


‘With the platen press the feeder must extract the printed sheet with his left 
hand while he inserts with the right hand a sheet to be printed. The cylinder press 
elivers the printed sheet mechanically. 
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idvance of Country-Wide Mechanization 


chanization has been traced through the sale, 
ry. Collection of the data was dependent upon 
‘ation of manufacturers of printing presses and 


machines. Of the thirteen present manufacture 


d practically all data requested.® 
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se companies make it clear that commercial print- 
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000 of these and the newer presses were installed. This is an average 
4.018 presses per year as against 1,916 per year in the earlier period. 
The decline of older and the rise of newer techniques are clearly evi- 
nt jn an examination of these press sales. While 4 per cent more 
resses were sold during the recent 16-year period than during the prev- 
ys 82 years, this increase includes a 17 per cent drop in the platens and 
rise of but 1.2 per cent in the cylinders (exclusive of the new high 
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peed job automatics). The job automatic cylinders, introduced in 

914, themselves comprise more than one-sixth of all presses sold since 
913. When it is realized that this meteoric rise in the sale of job 
utomatic cylinder presses consisted, practically speaking, of one single 
model as late as 1922 when it was joined by two others, the importance 
pf these fast, self-feeding presses can be better appreciated. 

The new high speed presses in the small cylinder group made their 
ppearance even more recently. The first of these came on the market 
n 1922 and the last not until 1928. Thus the full force of the intro- 
uction of these machines is only now being felt. The labor saving 
wo-color and perfecting presses also show an increasing popularity 
ith printers. 
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Automatic feeding has advanced even more rapidly, including as 
does the new self-feeding presses as well as the mechanical attachmen 
which equip hand fed machines. The accompanying diagrams piety 
what has occurred ip to 1918 only 4 per cent of all Presses we 
automatically | r cent were hand fed. By 1929, 67 
were fed automatically and 33 per cent were fed by hand. 
Charts II | III show the total cumulative platen and flat-h. 
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*-1913 data ter into the 1913-28 percentages. 
iles record I ; by years prior to 1913 were not available. 


linder press inst tions in the United States, 1918-28 inclusive, with 

e numbers and ntages which were hand and mechanically fed. 

It is not surp1 to discover that this remaining 88 per cent of 
hand feeding refers almost entirely to platen and large cylinder presse. 
Since they are older models, these are the machines which tend to 
used for the emergency and the short-run printing which does no 
invite investment it tomatic attachments. Some employment effects 
of this use of tl der presses came to light in New York City wha 
the calls from employing printers to the union out-of-work rooms {or 
temporary men were analyzed. A large proportion of these calls were 
for hand feeders. The work was more often for one day, or one night, 
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g as Habe tvo, or three, after which the feeder’s name appeared again at the 


hmendbottom of the list of those waiting for calls. Does this practice suggest 
Dictugmbat the labor reserve in commercial printing tends to be made up of 
workers? 

er cen In the light of this question it is noteworthy that the marked reces- 


‘on in hand feeding during the war scarcity of labor was caused en- 
lat-beg “ely by the change in feeding technique on the older presses. The 
bange was much sharper for the platens than for the large cylinders, 
ut it was these two groups together that caused the dip in the growth 
yve seen for all hand fed presses from 1917 to 1920 in Chart II. 
Phe short-run printing which platens produce has always invited hand 
ding. Prior to 1918 platen presses were almost 100 per cent hand 
-d. whereas the large cylinders which took the larger jobs were then 
> per cent mechanically fed. But necessity demanded more mechani- 
| feeding during the war. The market was agape for speed equip- 
vent. Only one satisfactory self-feeding press appeared in 1914. Its 
opularity was instantaneous. ‘Together mechanically equipped platens 

i the new high speed models advanced into 1920. Then came general 
ndustrial depression with its plethora of labor and a tendency to re- 
inquish mechanically feeding the older presses. Finally, 1922 brought 

its in the new school of small presses which, by 1928, comprised 

ve than 50 per cent of all mechanically fed machines acquired that 

Color and perfecting presses were also being rapidly equipped 
uutomatic feeding. 

The effect of these swift changes upon employment has been the ob- 
hect of this inquiry, brought within limits necessary for scientific treat- 
nent and discussed in the next pages. In passing, it is possible to 

ow a very rough picture for the country as a whole by comparing 


I 
Wace Earners, Presses AND Propuctivity In THE Untzep States, 1914 anp 1927* 


= 


Presses sold Capacity in square 

J Year Number Value added up to and inches, of presses 
wi | wage earners by manufacture including sold up to and 
ed, year given including year given 
nt 0 1914 | 118,121 $214, 961,905 68 , 362 33 , 207 , 000 , 000 
Pg se5, 1927 | 141,278 446 , 853 , 963 121,525 65 , 664,000 , 000 
be Per cent 
> not Increase 24.9 107.9 77.8 97.7 
Tect 


* The census does not give the number of pressroom employees separately. Value added 
when bas been corrected for the dollar value change by applying index numbers of wholesale 
ices of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Presses sold are as reported to the 
riter by the manufacturers. Square inch capacity was calculated by a carefully evolved 
were ormula stated simply as follows: sheet size of press X the number of presses X the number 

yams ns per hour. (The color and perfecting press figure then had to be multiplied by 


ight, 


- 
4 
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reports of the census with these sales of presses and with press capaci 
production. ‘This table shows that the total number of wage earn 
employed in book and job printing in 1927 had increased one-foy 


New 
over 1914; value added by manufacture had increased more than 1) Mech 
per cent during the same period. The number of commercial print ty, tl 

9 


presses had increased more than three-fourths, while their square jj, 
capacity was 98 per cent greater. These changes seem to indicate t} 
while per capita productivity was, in 1927, some three-fifths greatg 
than in 1914, a larger demand for printing could only be met by sj 
stantial increase in the number of men employed as well. ; 

While the roughness of these calculations must be emphasized, clos 
analysis of the New York City scene indicates beyond a doubt that the 
point in the direction which commercial printing has taken so far, ; 
regard to pressroom employment: an increase in production and ; 
productivity per man accompanied also by an increase in the numb 
of men employed 

In a summary statement of the advance in country-wide mechaniz 
tion in commercial printing, two main points stand out: 


or the 
pr 


(1) Judged by sales of press equipment, commercial printing shoy 
rapid and fairly steady progress in both volume and techniqu 
since 1912 
(2) That the newer printing techniques are replacing the older ; 
the demand for printing increases is everywhere evident. Th 
job automatic cylinder, the small cylinder and the two-color anf 
perfecting presses gain steadily in numbers and in the propor 
tions which are automatically fed, while the demand for plata 
and large cylinder presses is gradually falling off, and thes 
tend to remain hand fed. 
Effects of Mechanization upon Employment in New York City 
New York City was selected for a closer scrutiny of mechanization 
than has been possible for the country as a whole, and for a study 
of resulting unemployment. For the analysis of unemployment a mud 
more critical observation of shop practice in representative plants wai 
essential. Consequently, three groups of printing establishments wer 
surveyed with respect to equipment and employment of men: 44 mediun 
sized shops, of which 86 were union and 8 were non-union, employing 
from 5 to 20 men in their pressrooms, and 9 large union plants vhid 
employed more than 20 men at the presses. These 58 plants were cor 
sidered typical of the commercial printing business in New York City 
except for the hundreds of one- and two-man shops. Findings pat 
ticularly in the 36 union plants will be discussed in the present pape 
showing what technical changes took place and how these changs 
affected employment—whether they displaced men and what became 0 
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1. men displaced, in so far as this information could be obtained with 
curacy. But first of all, to what extent have commercial printers 
New York City adopted improved machinery? 

Mechanization. As was anticipated, technical change in New York 
ty, the country’s largest printing center, reflects the general trend 
ot the United States as a whole, but in exaggerated form. Here, the 
ew presses have made more rapid advance and the older ones show 
ore pronounced relative decline. Unfortunately, platen press figures 
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rere not available for New York City alone, but, inasmuch as they 
moved along with the large cylinders in a roughly comparable way 
or the whole United States, it is safe to suppose similar resemblance 
here. As a matter of fact they probably fell off considerably more 
han the large cylinders, for platens have been replaced by high speed 
models more generally in New York than elsewhere. 

Charts IV and V show the total cumulative flat-bed cylinder press 
nstallations in New York City and in the United States as a whole, 
913-28 inclusive with the numbers which were hand and mechanically 
ed. 

The hand feeding process in New York, for all flat-bed cylinder 
presses combined, appears to have come practically to a standstill, 
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three-fourths of the pressroom equipment now in operation has been 
acquired since 1912. The number of presses which have been discarded 
and the number installed before 19138 which are still running may cancel 
each other to a large degree. This would bring further accuracy to 
the present picture. At any rate it seems safe to think of installa- 
ions of presses since 1912 as roughly indicating presses in use at the 
present time. When we turn to Table II which contrasts press accre- 
‘ions in 1928 with those of 1918—the last and first years® of the 16- 
vear series, and shows their deviations from the yearly average, we 
may see our previous observations for the United States borne out for 
New York City, and emphasized. Job automatic cylinder, mechanically 
fed small cylinder, color and perfecting presses advanced in 1928 far 
beyond their respective averages for the 16 years—from 100 to over 
200 per cent. The large cylinders (and platens, were they shown) are 
actually being displaced. 


Production of commercial printing in New York City has increased 


Taste II 
Press INSTALLATIONS, HAND AND MECHANICALLY Fep, spy Groups, 1913 anp 1928, 
DEVIATIONS FROM THE 16-YEAR AveRAGE'—New York City 


Instal-| Instal-| Per cent | Average} 1913 deviation | 1928 deviation 
Presses lations} lations} change | installa-| from average | from average 

in in | 1928 over| tions 
1913 | 1928 1913 |peryear|Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
1913-28 | ber cent ber cent 


Job automatic cylinders} 0 $20 * 159 +161; +101.2 
Smally cylinders 
Hand fed 32 llj— 65.6 12 +20; +166.7 1} -— 8.3 
Mechanically fed 87 |+4,250.0} 28 | —26| — 92.8] + 59] +210.7 
Total 98 + 0 


Large cy linders 


Hand fed 85 —10 |— 101.2 26 +59) +226.9| — 36) —138.5 
Mechanically fed 38 40 |+ 5.3 40 —-2--— 5.0 0 0 
Total 123 30 |— 88.7 66 +57) + 86.4) — 36) — 54.5 


Two-color and perfect- 
ing flat-bed cylin- 


use of 


veat ders 

ation, Hand fed 18 — 127.8 + +14) +350.0) — 9) —225.0 

Mechanically fed 5 27 i+ 440.0 18 —13} — 72.2) + 9) + 50.0 
Total 23 4.3) 2 4.5 0 0 ff 

g lite, 


we Presses sold during the 16-year period (1913-28) roughly represent presses in use in =i 
929. (See discussion of the life of the printing press above.) For this reason the average i 
annual installations for these years gives a basis for observing the shifts in popularity of the 
—— a as a by comparing the first and last year deviations from the average 
the entire period, 


* Fifteen years only, beginning 1914. i 
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just 1 per cent more than for the United States as a whole. 
corrected value added by manufacture increased from $51,802,516 ; 
1914 to $108,219,048 in 1927, or 108.9 per cent. The number , 
wage earners in New York City rose but 15.8 per cent, whereas th, 
rise for the country was 24.9 per cent. Total press accretions {, 


hang 
The fi 
pumbe 
State 
surve’ 


New York cannot be given for comparison with those in the Uniti numb 

States, but, in the 53 plants over the five-year period surveyed, Presses press 

increased 15.6 per cent and pressroom workers 17.2 per cent. and 1 
These data emphasize two points: first, that the increase in thm; 19 

volume of production accompanied by the smaller increase in the number fain Te 

of workers in New York City as compared with the United States 

seems to indicate greater technical progress in New York Pressrooms, MMM pars 


as the growth charts have already shown. (Doubtless they also p 


flect some progress in the bindery. Little change has taken place in - 
the composing room during these years.) The other notable point 
is that there was an actual increase in men employed; and, if it is try 
that the 58 plants are representative of New York City, press workers i — 
increased more than presses. The nature of commercial printing prob- ac 
ably accounts for this increase in demand for men in spite of improve Aul 


ments in press equipment. The growing volume of short-run orders MMMM perce 
which require more making ready, together with more color and half. Tote 
tone illustrations, even though improved techniques are in use, requires Pr 
a great deal of pressroom labor. As 


What the Survey Discloses 


Analysis of 36-plant study in New York City focuses our lens HIM Perc 
more closely upon the displacement problem in hand. A census of Hi — 
presses, by kinds and exact sizes, and of men employed to operate then, 
was taken for the winter of 1928-24 and the winter of 1928-29' 1 


These were considered to be representative of the medium sized union plants i 
New York City as bed on page 452 above. The census was taken in the spring 
of 1929 with the use of prepared schedules of inquiry which were filled out bya 
special investigator y after satisfaction that the data were correct. Checking 
the accuracy of the data was of major importance for the reason that no shop 
could turn to employ: records for five years past, other than payroll records 
which are kept to fur income tax information. In a substantial number of shoys 


total press equipment on the floor in 1924 was not recorded. _ 

The information collected in each plant consisted of the following: 

(1) Total press « ment on the floor in the winter of 1923-24, giving size ani the 
make of each press, whether hand or mechanically fed, and the style of the mechati- (b 
cal feeder. dis 

(2) The number of pressmen and the number of press assistants regularly en 
ployed at the time named, specifying whether the assistants were hand feeders a pl 
operators of mechanical feeders. Cr 

(3) The same data for the winter of 1928-29. kr 

(4) Exact description of equipment discarded during the 5-year period, and of in 


equipment installed, giving the dates of these changes. 


inc 
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Changes which took place during the 5-year period were recorded. 
The findings show that these plants grew not only in equipment and 
number of press workers as the approximate figures for the United 
eas thilmmstates also showed, but, more unexpectedly and as just shown for the 
qrvey as a whole, the number of men increased slightly more than the 
number of presses. In 1924 the average equipment per plant was 9.9 
presses and 9.9 men, whereas in 1929 the averages were 11.6 presses 
and 11.7 men. An average of 99.2 men to 100 presses were employed 
», 1924, and 100.7 men to 100 presses in 1929. The data are shown 


in Table III. 


Taste III 


Parss EquipMENT AND MEN Empioyen In 36 Union Piants New York City In THE 
WINTER OF 1923-24 AND IN THE WINTER oF 1928-29 


Per cent 
1923-24 | 1928-29 | change 


Presses and men 


orker Total 358 419 +17.0 

prove. Automatically fed... 149 236 +60.4 
Orders HAMM Percentage hand fed to total............0.seeceeeeeeees 58.3 43.6 —25.2 


Percentage of assistants to total men employed.......... 59.4 55.4 — 6.7 
Percentage of hand feeders to total assistants........... 71.5 55.1 —22.9 


This table further points to the change in feeding technique and the 
incidence of this change upon the hand feeding assistants. Whereas 
total presses increased 17 per cent, those hand fed fell off 14 per cent 
and those equipped for automatic feeding increased 60 per cent. Press- 
men in charge increased almost twice in proportion to their presses, 
and three times in proportion to the press feeding assistants. While 
assistants on mechanically fed presses increased 75 per cent—even 


(5) The number, names and addresses of the men employed who were affected by 
these changes, (a) those transferred to new or to other machines or processes, and 
“ those dismissed, explaining the exact nature of the transfer or of the reason for 

ismissal, 

; In the absence of written records regarding equipment and number of men em- 
ployed, manager and foreman, interviewed singly or together, did not always agree. 
Cross-questions by the highly specialized investigator, guided by his own personal 


record was complete. 


knowledge, usually dissolved the points of difference. In a few cases where this 
inethod was unsuccessful, others in the pressroom were questioned until the corrected 
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ber of hand feeders was reduced nearly 15 
ion than for hand fed presses. , 

of employment for press assistants thus Oc 

during the 5-year period, with a more than 
ssmen. Pressmen gained 4.6 men and 4s. 
ry 100 presses. This loss for press ass}. 

1.4 hand feeders and a gain of 8.2 operator; 

rs fell off more than one-fifth in numeric) 
hat improved press machinery brings in. 
ployment of men. New processes take th 
juire more of one group of workers and les 
pressmen and fewer assistants; many more 
than those who hand feed. 

ture of the work of pressmen and assistants 


these changes in their employment more 
ssman is of high standard of craftsmanship, 


hanic and he must have good color sense for 


fined to black printing. Some general educs- 
re necessary, as well as the character to 
last analysis the pressman is responsible 
juality of work. 
m the composing room, the pressman locks 
and prepares it for printing. It must be 
impressions. A gauge is applied and any 
marked and underlayed, while that which 


| down. A proof sheet will then indicate what 


red. The pressman marks the sheet so that 
iys” and “overlays” may be made. This 
d requires skill and judgment. Proper ink 
sponsibility of major importance, and th 
kept in smooth running. Finally, the press 
sistant in setting the automatic feeder. 
1s a more variable job. If he is sufficiently 
initiative he will probably assist th 
ocesses just described. Basically, however, 
lps with the make-ready, patching up the 
yse revealed by the larger survey of the 58 plants 
)f their reliability as a picture of what has occurred 
ps the net loss of employment for press assistants 
m who hand feed fell off 24 per cent. The respet- 
mn establishments were 8 and 9. Medium sized nor 


ire smaller than the union shops, they fill small orders 
hand feeding than might be expected. 
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markings whic! pressman has indicated. If he is a hand feede roblem. 

stands at the and inserts sheet after sheet, taking care - omputed 
place them ag guides, as described in the early Pages of , foors by 
paper. Period replenishes the pile of blank paper and, willbe it is 
printed, he as essman in removing the printed sheets { juction, ¥ 


the delivery ta ie plants he is expected to watch the pla 
press color. ‘I ho operates an automatic feeder js expec 
s device at the start of each new job, 


meaning. 


4 


to know how 


also assists on mal y, he loads up the feeder and, frequently, he} 
to remove the nted paper unless these have been delivers! square ™ 
ner 
automatically press. One style of mechanical feeder stam” ekg 
high and necess rying paper up six steps for loading, at intg 
vals of about « ir through the day. r 
k City 
Shop practi nting plants makes it difficult to discoy ah 
and even more <plain in a few words the exact shifts :' 
pen theore 
employment as technique take place. Printers usually hw. ' 
more equipment floors than is used every day. The seq P. lt 
chnica 
obsolescent press lle a large part of the time, while the na ' 
some 
presses are kep! [his means that the plant is not completd d a 
. mobilit 
manned, and tl ’ re mentioned, the management depends un. 
yipmen 
recrults from « | extra work is to be done. It means ala lif 
that. within the tions of the unions and the limitations of siz d 
pecurs ch 
men move about sses to meet the demands of the hour af” 
yressnl 
the day. The « for the 36 plants and shown in the accom da 
“ine. 
panying table 1 se practices when we examine the change 7 
in the five press —z 


puces th 


From this table t ng of the platen and large cylinder press 
is again evident, ly the platens. It will be noticed, however, 


here 1S 


that the number yyed on platens fell off less than the number = 
of presses, while site is the case for job automatic cylinders. il. 
This means that platen group worked also on automati 
cylinder presses. ;, more significantly, that at least some off™ We ‘ 
the hand feeders i also operate automatic feeding attachments Miemploy 
Likewise among 1 presses some men tabulated as large cylinder rintin 
workers helped t lor presses on the one hand, and the larger Himbeen 1a 
sizes among smal yn the other. The effect upon employment Hiring t! 
of these plant re: nts will be shown in the example of Plant X. ‘Th 
It is unfortuna productivity in these pressrooms can only be Bipent pre 
approximated. Act printing output has never been computed Hi’: 
with satisfaction | f the wide variability in presses, paper and it is th 
ink. No standar .ve so far been established whereby the al Mies an 
most endlessly div lucts can be classified and measured. The _ 
presence on the yartially idle machinery further complicates decre 
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4 


sroblem. Nevertheless theoretical productivity for the union plants 
- computed, that is, assuming capacity operation of all presses on 
-foors by a full complement of men according to union contracts. 


eit is relative change which we seek, comparisons of theoretical 
jyction, with a five-year interval for technical change are not with- 
+ meaning. In the accompanying table these 86 medium sized New 


Per cent 
1923-24 | 1928-29 | change 


1s] square inch capacity per hour in thousands $38,186 | 436,028 | +29.0 
suber of men 399 484 | +21.3 
are inch output per man per hour in thousands 847 901 | + 6.4 


ork City plants show a total increased capacity of 29 per cent with a 6 
cent greater productivity per man and a 21 per cent increase in 
vn theoretically employed.° 

To summarize the findings in New York City, we discover marked 
echnical progress, a relative increase in the number of men employed, 
id some advance in per capita productivity. There is a good deal 
{mobility among pressroom employees owing mainly to the fact that 
jipment is not used to its capacity. This practice appears definitely 
modify the extent of displacement. The displacement which actually 
curs chiefly concerns the press assistants, for, while the total number 
pf pressmen increased in the 86 plants, the press assistants suffered 
lecline. This decline occurred entirely within the ranks of the hand 
eders. Contrary to current belief, then, that technical progress re- 
juces the need for skilled men relative to the need for the less skilled, 
here is a branch of industry—the pressroom in commercial print- 
ng—in which technical progress increases the relative demand for 


Displacement from Technical Progress 


We come now to review the main question of this paper. Has un- 


mployment been associated with technical progress in the commercial 


rinting pressroom, or is it possible that displacement of men has 
been largely avoided as printing has increased in volume, by transfer- 
ring the men from old equipment to new? 


*The fact that union requirements regarding the complement of men on the differ- 
ent presses have been observed in this theoretical estimate, as though all presses were 
running all the time, partially accounts for this small advance in per capita pro- 
ductivity in the face of the greater use of improved equipment. As a matter of fact 
it is the high speed presses only which run all the time. On the other hand, however, 
as already explained, New York City printers are producing a greater proportion 
of short-run work and this is labor consuming. This was even more evident in the 
nine large plants where a greater proportionate increase in men occurred, with a 
decrease in their per capita output. 
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for this summary statement is the sury 
ints in New York City which has alreaj 
this investigation an exhaustive attem 
s and addresses of individuals who, } 
‘ing the 5-year period, had suffered |p 
The total absence of employment re 
lisappearance of names from the payrol 
rnover which exists in many plants { 
ir—these two conditions made diffic 
sation of displaced men. Nevertheles 
information in a number of plant 
regularly employed men and the identit 
changes took place. The story of wha 
iid understanding of the development 


d for Plant X, both in 1924 and i 
equipment was altered in the interval 
had given way to four smaller high speed 
automatic and two small cylinders. The 
s a reduction of three in the force regv- 
17 men. The subjoined tabular statement 
clearly. 
inges in equipment were not made at 
| fed cylinders were discarded in January, 
'-feeding presses were installed. Two 
ad also been acquired in 1927, whieh 
essman. The change in 1929 carried 
essman and three assistants. This left 
smen in 1929 as had been employed 
reduced by 8 (leaving 9 instead of 12). 
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Tue X PLANT 
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1 Four of these were discarded in 1929. 
? Two of these had been added in 1927. 
’ Added in 1929 when 4 cylinders were discarded. 


two new automatic presses. (The orthodox complement of men is 
one pressman and one assistant to two presses of this size.) 

Plant X is thus an interesting departure from the group picture of 
the 86 plants to which it belongs. While for the group the number 
of presses increased from 858 to 419 and the number of men from 
355 to 422, in this plant the number of presses remained the same and 
the number of men was reduced by three. Moreover, in spite of this 
reduction, the ratio of men to presses in this shop is still considerably 


higher than for the 86 plants. It will be recalled that the average for 
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Each individual whose name and address had been obtained from 
»y of these methods was then personally interviewed at his home by 
, investigator who, with the use of a carefully drafted schedule of 
yuiry, elicited salient facts relative to his status as a result of his 
jisplacement. The five men affected by technical progress in the X 
lant, now more than a year ago, were among those who were sought 
wt and interviewed. ‘The hand feeder who was transferred to operat- 
ing lost no time in the process and received a weekly $4.00 increase in 
pay. The pressman has not yet found entirely regular employment as 
a pressman. One of the three displaced feeders is also a victim of 
;rregular employment, receiving from one day to two weeks’ work at 
a time. The other two of the four feeders fared well. They are regu- 
larly employed in open shops operating automatic feeders at the union 
sale. They work full time now as compared with three days a week 
while hand feeding in the X plant. Their money income is higher than 
ever before. This group had struck better fortune than some others 
interviewed who had found little employment since dismissal. 

t should be emphasized that the relatively small amount of man 
displacement by technical change which was discovered in this inquiry 
offers no certain forecast for the future. This precaution seems espe- 
cially important in the case of the press assistants. A hand feeder may 
or may not know how to operate an automatic feeding attachment. If 
he can do so, he is, obviously, more easily absorbed as mechanization 
advances in his plant. If he knows only hand feeding but desires to 
learn to operate, has a degree of mechanical ability, and measures up 
to some personal standard which his foreman may hold, he will more 
likely than not be taught by the foreman, or, in some other way, learn 
to operate the new machine and be transferred permanently to the new 
position. Hand feeders sometimes succumb to the monotony of their 
work so that ambition is benumbed. Also, men advanced in years are 
more likely to be timid about learning the new techniques. _ 

Pressmen, on the other hand, are the key men. Highly skilled and 
responsible for satisfying the customer, they are of major importance 
to a printer’s reputation. After a four years’ apprenticeship, they 
have largely been recruited from the ranks of the more promising 
assistants. Except for color work, which requires a special skill, a 
pressman is supposed to be able to run all presses in his department— 
the job pressman in the job department and the cylinder pressman 
in the cylinder department. His transfer from one press to another 


the officials who were giving earnest codperation throughout the inquiry. It is the 
union’s firm belief that the new machines.are a large factor in their unemployment 
problem, and it was to their advantage to show as much evidence as possible that 
this is true. Hearsay instances of displacement which were gathered up at the 
headquarters of the union were in all cases investigated. 
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THE TARIFF ACT OF 1930 


The Tariff act of 1980 is partly an outcome of the post-war agricultural depres- 

In form it is much like its predecessor. The general level of rates is appre- 

ply higher than that of the law of 1922. The flexible provision which appeared in 

be Act of 1922 is retained, and on this provision President Hoover relies to reduce 

serfections. The protest of the economists is fairly representative of the feeling 

a large part of the public. In tariff legislation we are national minded, while our 
»nomie interests are becoming more and more international. 


Tariff laws in the United States are subject to frequent revisions. 
From the Act of 1888 to that of 1930 the average life period of a tariff 
aw (leaving out of account special legislation like that of the Emergency 
st of 1921) has been less than seven years. The Act of 1913 (modified 
» 1921 by the Emergency Tariff just mentioned) remained law for 
nearly nine years, and the Act of 1897 (Dingley Bill), for approxi- 
mately twelve years. On the other hand, the acts of 1890, 1894 and 
909 remained on the statute books for periods of only three or four 
vears each. A tariff law in a country with interests so diverse as 
those of the United States is not characterized by any high degree of 
stability; and this lack of permanence has been a source of much com- 
plaint among business men. 

The passage of such laws is furthermore consuming a considerable 
amount of time. Shortly after the election of 1920 the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives began laying their 
plans for tariff revision, and hearings were held as early as January, 
1921. The Fordney-McCumber bill, however, did not assume its final 
form until September, 1922—about twenty months after serious work 
on it had begun. About a year and a half was given by Congress to 
the framing of the law of 1930. As in the case of the earlier act the 
outcome of the preceding presidential election was the signal for an 
overhauling of the tariff, although most of the formal hearings were held 
ifter the calling of the special session by President Hoover in the 
spring of 1929. 


Conditions Favoring a New Tariff Act 

Unlike the legislation following the election of 1920 there had been 
no change in party or party policy so far as the tariff was concerned. 
The new law was not passed in response to any widespread demand for 
in alteration of tariff policy. The sponsors for revision were high 
tariff men, and for the most part belonged to the same political party 
that enacted the law in 1922. Indeed, during the campaign of 1928 the 
tariff was not an important party issue. The political platforms of 
both the leading parties endorsed the policy of protection. There was 
of course some difference in wording; but a tariff safeguard for Ameri- 
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can industries gnition as a necessity. 
South the ps hi n was strongly emphasized by Detnecrsi 
orators—a p! vhat new to this section of the country. 
The years f passage of the Act of 1922 had on the who 
been years of | perity. 
een well dist1 
lished as a res ld War wel wheet products were high! 
protected und 1922, practically ceased to grow, and a fe 
even passed out 
Agriculture, prosperous under the high prices preva 
lent from 1917 red like other industries from the depre 


which set i 20 and continued through 1921. Unlike the 
latter, however, 
later years of t \s a large proportion of the productive 
employed peop! United States are still farmers, the agricultural 
interests were al nsiderable pressure upon their representa- 
tives in Congré se for consideration various remedial laws, 
T ell-know1 Haugen bill was one of several such measures, 
1e agricul on which continued through most of the 
decade from 192 ; related to several conditions more or less 
incident to the war to a peace status—conditions which 
made readjustn an in other industries. Price indexes dur- 
ing many post-v wed that farm products were selling at 
prices nearer tl] , in pre-war times than in the case of prot- 
ucts of most ot ies. In 1926, for example, a prosperous and 
fairly typical } , the index number for wholesale prices as 
determined by of Labor Statistics (the year 1918 being 
taken as 100) ¥ that for farm products alone was 142.2 
The index nun ds, clothing materials, fuels, building m:- 
and ho ; ranged from 152.9 to 179.9. In other 
words, the pur ‘ farm products in general had exper: 
enced a marked post-war years as compared with the years 
immediately pr .r. Index numbers for 1927 and 1928 
showed some im but not sufficient to offset a long period of 
agricultural de] Even during these years certain figures based 
upon those com} . gathered by the Departments of Agr: 
culture and Lal the commodities bought by farmers were 
relatively highe: n those sold by farmers.” 


In addition 1 ltural depression just noted and the dit 
isfaction of cert ial interests over the results of protection, 
was much f the way in which certain administrative 


1See Statistical A l page 642 
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atures in the Act of 1922 had been carried out. The so-called flexible 
rvision of that law, for example, had operated to raise rates on cer- 
sn commodities which were already regarded as too high, and in at 
st one conspicuous instance (that of sugar) had not resulted in any 
juction in rates, although such reduction had been recommended by a 
jority of the Tariff Commissioners. This criticism, it is true, was 
ot made in the interest of such a revision as that made by the law 
#1930, but it contributed something to the influences which favored the 
nactment of another tariff bill. 

In the political campaign of 1928 Mr. Hoover stressed the importance 
f the protective tariff as an aid to agriculture. This emphasis was 
probably due to the fact that the farming interests were clamoring for 
gislation designed to counteract the effect of the relatively low price 
els which obtained on agricultural products. Some of the measures 
hich received consideration in Congress were virtually price-fixing 
slices in the interest of farmers; and to these the Republican nominee, 
ke the then President, was strongly opposed. The tariff was seized 
ypon as a partial remedy for the existing agricultural depression. There 
sno reason for believing that this stressing of the tariff played any 
sppreciable réle in the outcome of the election. As has been already 
ndicated, the Democratic party had virtually abandoned its former 
yttitude on the tariff and adopted the policy of protection, if not of 
igh protection. Campaign declarations and pledges, however, had 
0 be carried out in good faith. Hence the election of Mr. Hoover 
meant another attempt at tariff revision. 


General Form of Act 

Before discussing the rates and administrative provisions of the Act 
of 1930 something should be said of its general form. In outline it is 
very similar to the act it supplanted. Like the Tariff of 1922, the new 
Jaw is divided into four general parts, called “titles.” The first of 
these parts consists of the dutiable list; the second, of the free list; 
the third, of various special provisions; and the fourth, of numerous 
and detailed administrative regulations. Title III is subdivided into 
two parts. The first embraces several miscellaneous provisions with 
respect to our trade with the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Cuban 
reciprocity, immoral articles or literature, special kinds of imported 
product, and the like. The second is devoted to the organization and 
powers of the United States Tariff Commission. The so-called flexible 
provision is included in this part of the act. Title IV is similarly 
subdivided into six parts, all taken up with administrative details and 
procedure. 


In Title I the dutiable list is divided into numbered schedules as is the 
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Act of 1922. |! dules like those of earlier laws have an 
parently been Each schedule is allotted a possible one hur 
dred paragra] t paragraph in each schedule being num 

ed group. Thus Schedule 3—Metals anj 
Manufactures ins with paragraph 801, although Schedule 4 


bered the first 
closes with pa \s was pointed out by the writer in ay 
earlier article riff Act of 1922,’ this system of numbering 
is a wide depa r practice. ° 
ible schedules number fifteen instead , 
fourteen, a sep having been made for “Manufactures » 
Rayon or Oth [extiles.’ This schedule is numbered 13 jy 
place of Pap which becomes Schedule 14. Schedule 15 
is the catch-all ed Sundries, and it is the last of the Dutiable 
List comprisin lule 16 is the Free List. In the present 
act it has 214 \s has already been mentioned, the Fre 
List constitut the four parts (called titles) into which 
the act is divid 
It is unfort hange in the numbering of paragraphs 
introduced by t 1922 has not been followed by certain alters. 
tions in the a1 lities. Some paragraphs contain a very 
miscellaneous »f articles, often rather remotely related to 
one another so d of production is concerned. Processes 
of manufactu solete, are also named in connection with 
the designatio1 ible imodities. Some rearrangement, which 
would do away ts or at least reduce them, is a crying 
need. On the re have been several improvements in ter- 
ms—largely at the suggestion of th 


Rates 


50 indicate that a high protective policy is 

modities the high duties contained in 

a few instances there are reductions, 

ises. The reductions appear in cases 

where some pr ipon Congress to place the product on 
the free list, o1 s in the Fordney-McCumber act had 
proved to be ab Perhaps the most conspicuous instance of 
the former is tl ; where manufacturers had repeatedly 
asked to have t ts admitted free. The contention of thes 
manufacturers has | h rates of duty on the products of in- 
dustries not need n would lead only to reprisals abroad, and 
the automobile i led in part upon a foreign market. Ever- 


2? American Ect March, 1923, page 16. 
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lly Congress was induced to reduce the rate on automobiles from 25 
10 per cent ad valorem. The duties on certain chemicals, aluminum, 
j some other products, which had been excessively high in the Act 
1922, were reduced slightly in the present bill. 

The increases in rates are more noteworthy, both from the stand- 
ot of the kind of products affected and from the standpoint of 
» advances made. A large proportion of these increases took place in 

» agricultural schedule (schedule 7) and in other schedules containing 
rm products forming the raw materials for various manufactured 
nds (schedules 5, 9, 10, 11, and 15). Some increases were made 
the rates for products from mines and quarries. Several commodities 
yetofore on the free list were transferred to the dutiable list. As in 
» case of the tariff of 1922, the influence of the representatives from 
rain agricultural and mining regions of the country was potent 
ugh to secure high rates on raw and crude products which of course 
1d to be compensated for by corresponding, or at least compensating, 
vances on manufactured or finished goods. 

, a large proportion of cases these advances amounted to 50 per 
nt or more over those which prevailed under the Act of 1922, and in 
me instances, to as much as 100 per cent. There were some cases 
which the rate per unit of ingredient in a given commodity remained 
esame in the two laws, but the method of computing the entire duty 
as so changed as to amount to a very tangible increase. Thus man- 

pnese ore is dutiable under both the acts of 1922 and 1930 at one cent 
r pound of contained manganese. Under the earlier law, however, 
ily the manganese in excess of 80 per cent is dutiable, but under the 
tter, all the manganese in excess of 10 per cent is subject to the rate 
licated. At the prices prevailing in 1922 the lower or earlier rate 
s equivalent to more than 50 per cent ad valorem—an exceptionally 
igh duty for a raw product. As high-grade manganese ore, such as 

needed in the manufacture of most kinds of tonnage steel, has a 
etallie content of practically 50 per cent, this change in computing the 
uty virtually amounts to a doubling of the tariff rate. 

The increases in the rates of manufactured products were less con- 

picuous and less significant than those on raw and crude materials. In 
me instances they were little more than compensatory for the duties 
iposed on raw and crude products, but in others they represent ma- 
rial additions in the degree of protection afforded. In the textile 
edules (9 to 18) increases over those prevailing under the Act of 
922 are frequent. 

From a general tariff bill of the kind framed in the United States it 


difficult to select a small number of items which can be said to typify 


+ 


e trends. However, the following table contains a list of products 
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ep ARTICLES IN THE Acts OF 1913, 1922 anp 1939 
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bose proposed duties received some public attention during the period 

jon the act was being framed. The rates as finally fixed are compared 
.; the corresponding duties in the acts of 1918 and 1922. 
The rates in the above table are fairly indicative of the continued 
yoress toward greater protection, especially in the cases of agri- 
ural and other raw or crude products. As has been indicated, there 
» some reductions in the act, but only where the maintenance of high 
ies had become an obvious absurdity. As in the Act of 1922 the 
‘es on tonnage iron and steel have for the most part remained low or 
nderate. In the earlier act some increases took place over those of the 
» of 1913; but no serious attempt was made to restore the rates 
‘ich had prevailed under the act of 1909. Barring the higher grades 
manufacture, the iron and steel industry, which at one time had been 
favored darling of ultra-protectionists, had so grown as to be inde- 
ndent of tariff barriers, and has been showing more interest in the 
welopment of an export trade than in safeguarding a home market 
ainst foreign competition. 

Though some important commodities which had hitherto been ad- 

t conlmmitted free are now made dutiable, the free list is still fairly extensive. 

p accordance with protectionist policy this list is made up largely of 

roducts which do not come into competition with those of American in- 

istry, like raw silk, rubber, coffee, tin and numerous minor commodities 
hose production is not suited to conditions prevailing in the United 
36°, tates. 

0) Any attempt to estimate the average level of rates in the new law 
pr purposes of comparison with earlier laws is futile. The articles 
umerated in the act vary greatly in importance. To compute an aver- 
ge on the basis of volume of imports, as does the Bureau of Foreign 
nd Domestic Commerce in making out averages for both dutiable im- 

orts and imports in general, leaves out of account rates which are 
ractically prohibitive in their effect. Mr. Hoover in announcing his 
biention of signing the tariff bill made use of the Tariff Commission’s 
ures to show that under it from 61 to 68 per cent of our imports would 
sadmitted free and the average level of rates for all imports both free 
nd dutiable would be about 16 per cent as against 18.8 per cent under 
ie act of 1922 and 25.8 per cent under the Dingley act.* Using 
iat method of computation, if all the rates for dutiable commodities 
ere so high as to be absolutely prohibitive, it could be argued that 
ie average level of rates under the new law had been reduced to zero! 

A careful survey of the new law will show several duties which are 

tactically prohibitive. There are others which will probably have little 


*New York Times, June 14, 1980. 
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Mn. and over (35% and over in 
| tons) long tons) 
425.000 13 , 4048 
419.000 31,500 
505.000 56,515 
610.131 98 
738.000 46 258 
622 ,027 44,741 


f the Bureau of Mines: “Mineral Resources of 
rts are derived from the publications of the Bureay 
mparison is made between imported products of 9 

it of 35%. It may be stated here that this differen 
as the great bulk of the imported product grades w 
res containing less than 35% metallic manganese 
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Dsidergfmanged this body from a simple information-gathering group of ex- 
} the pAmmerts into one endowed with certain administrative and quasi-judicial 
both gapoctions. ‘The purpose of this provision was to make the tariff within 
of jgfliriain limits adaptable to changing industrial conditions. The ascer- 


ined mgmpinment of differences in costs of production here and abroad and the 
it. \iimower to make recommendations to the President for changes in rates 
lic mgmere duties imposed upon the commission with a view to making the 
the prim respond to the alterations of trade. 


The exercise of this added power by the Commission after the passage 
the act of 1922 became an object of much public criticism. How- 
er, there was comparatively little disposition on the part of Congress 
framing the new law to abandon the principle of flexibility. In the 
nate an attempt was made to deprive the President of the option 
accepting or rejecting the recommendations of the Commission and 
dging that power with Congress.* In the act as finally adopted by 
pngress and signed by the President, the flexible provision remains 
actically the same as in the earlier law. The Tariff Commission after 
aking an investigation with respect to a proposed change in rates 
empowered to make recommendations for alterations to the President, 
ho may accept or reject the Commission’s findings. Proposed changes 
ust not exceed 50 per cent of the duties named in the law. No trans- 
r from the dutiable to the free list, or vice versa, is allowed. Neither 
a change in the form of duty authorized. Changes in ad valorem 
tes to an American selling-price basis may in certain instances be 
ade. 


given 

In orig In the new act there is a provision for a reorganization of the Tariff 
Institgmommission, the present members holding office until their successors 


e appointed but in no event longer than 90 days after the act becomes 
ective.© This reorganization, however, does not change the number 
commissioners (six) or the rule that no more than three can be mem- 
rs of the same political party. The reorganization, therefore, will be 
eof personnel. The salary of a commissioner is raised from $7,500 
rannum to $11,000. 

The operation of the flexible provision has been a subject of consider- 
le discussion among those who are familiar with the work of the 
ommission. Rate changes in a tariff law are generally proposed by 
siness interests eager for more protection. Hearings with a view to 
ering duties are sometimes held at the initiative of importers or large 
nsumers of certain raw products who are interested in lower rates. 


*See H.R. 2667, In the Senate of the United States January 6 (calendar day 
arch 24), 1930, Section 336. 

*Tariff act of 1980, Section 336. 

*Ibid., Section 830. 
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of the flexible provision comes 
;inrates. As for the ultimate consumer. n, th 
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. states, is perfect." Within the limits authorized by the flexible pro- 
Jon, the President and Tariff Commission could reduce many im- 
_foetions in the present law. But in the light of what has been said 
eee be able to function in the way desired? Dr. Klein, Assistant 
a ‘rv of Commerce, predicts success for the operation of the clause. 
énds that it conforms to the spirit of the modern business age, that 
joy the interpretation put upon it by the President it is given a 
4 rous and human aspect in our relations with other countries, and 
at in the determination of foreign costs and prices the procedure of 
q Commission is made more definite.** The crucial problem, however, of 
sisting an undue pressure of a host of private interests seeking pro- 
.ctive safeguards in the absence of a practically unrepresented public, 
remains. 
The Protest of the Economists 

The tariff bill which was first drafted by the House Committee on 

Ways and Means went through many changes or modifications before 

lly became law. As in the case of the Fordney bill eight years 
earlier, there was little debate on principles of international trade and 
ral tariff policy. No clearly defined line of cleavage developed be- 
, those who favored a high tariff and those who favored a low one. 
The industrial or sectional interests represented were the principal influ- 
ences deciding which way a Congressman or Senator would vote. 

In the United States Senate, where discussion was longest, the tariff 
its final form was carried by a majority of only two. Eleven 
Republicans voted against it, and five Democrats, for it. The vote 
against the bill was in part a protest against the high rates imposed on 
several products; but not entirely. Some voted against it because the 
provision for export debentures, which had been a part of the original 
Senate bill and to which the President was opposed, had been eliminated, 
and others, for reasons unconnected with high duties. 

The tariff act of 1922, which was characterized by high rates of duty, 
vas Ina measure a response to the spirit of nationalism which had be- 
come intense in this as in other countries during the closing years of 

World War and the years immediately following. After its passage, 
lis country entered into various arrangements with her former allies 
or associates in the world struggle for the payment of war debts, and 
k an active part in the settlement of the indemnity to be paid by 
Germany. American capital was also going abroad into various lines 


f 


+ 


reign business. The significance of these new developments was ap- 


‘ew York Times, June 16, 1930. 

“New York Times, June 23, 1980. The Commission has at times been embar- 
rasse |, for example, in the matter of figuring into costs certain transportation charges. 
This matter is at least partially clarified in the new law. 
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parently lost t mers of the new tariff act. Not only were 
rates in this ac but they were appreciably above those of 4, 
act of 1922. 

While the lav still in process of formulation and its gener, 
character was | ted, an appeal to Congress and to Presiden 
Hoover to prev: ssage of any measure providing for an upwarg 
revision of rates ¥ ulated among the economists of the count; 
for signature. Ov , thousand signatures were secured from teacher 
and professors in | lleges and universities. President Hoover y; 
asked to veto t sure if Congress passed it. The grounds of th 
appeal, briefly stat re the following: that further restrictive dutie 
would raise pri 1 therefore the cost of living, encourage concern 
with high costs ike production and thus subsidize waste, limit 
the export of both 1 ind manufactured products, affect injuriously 
American invest id, and operate to promote tariff wars. The 
wording of the ough general, was sufficiently definite to indj- 
cate the operat rtain well recognized principles of international 
trade which ar: red in the framing of American tariff bills, 

The economists nly for themselves. But newspaper comment 
both upon the a} | the tariff act itself showed that the economists 
were by no mea n their protest. This act in providing fora 
general and ma nerease in rates over such a high tariff as that 
of 1922 has caus ng of a shock to the public even in this classic 
land of protect 

The appeal of sts was itself an object of considerable criti- 
cism. This crit nged all the way from the rather extravagant 
exclamation of S Shortridge of California who declared that he 
was “not overaw \l disturbed by the proclamation of the college 
professors who arned a dollar by the sweat of their brow by 
honest labor—t lreamers,” etc.,** to certain comments as to 
the effect of suc peal on the public mind with regard to the im 
partiality and s tific spirit of economists.** With reference to thes 
latter comments it is a question how far the American public has formed 
any impression of npartiality and scientific spirit of economists. 
Assuming, however, that there is an appreciation of this spirit among 
the more intelligent, it is still debatable whether an attitude of aloof- 
ness with regard t nomic and political questions is calculated to 
impress the thou; il as being either impartial or scientific. Being 
impartial or scientific is not synonymous with being indifferent or adopt- 
ing a negative attitude. The spirit shown by one’s participation in 

*The People’s Bu ss, June, 1930. 


“The writer was ent at two gatherings of persons interested in the politics 
and social sciences where t juestion was raised. 
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public discussion or political activity is a better index of his disposition 
to be intellectually honest. 

How a tariff law is framed and how it becomes a resultant of the 
pressure of numerous selfish and often conflicting interests is not a mat- 
ter of guesswork on the part of persons who have had any opportunity 
tr observing tariff procedure. How such legislation often conflicts 
with the best interests of the country as a whole is also a matter of 
«ommon knowledge to those who have made any study of the principles 
governing international trade. Unless one is convinced that the present 
nethod of framing tariff laws is the best possible under the circum- 
stances and that rates of duty must always be a resultant of the pressure 
of a host of selfish interests, he can hardly afford to remain a silent 
sectator. Nor should such silence be dignified with the characterization 


. 99 
of “scientific. 


Whatever may be said of the beneficence or harmfulness of high pro- 
ection in the past, commercial relationships so far as the United States 
is concerned, have been undergoing a marked change during the last 
two or three decades. The World War simply accelerated this change. 
Industrial or commercial relationships with foreign countries have mul- 
tiplied and have become increasingly involved. These relationships, 
represented by large exporting, importing and financial interests, will 
inevitably work for a change in tariff policy. American public opinion 
is still largely national-minded, while economic interests are becoming 
more and more international in scope. Our mental attitude therefore 
vill sooner or later experience a change in accordance with economic 
influences. It is very hazardous to make predictions with reference to 
future tariff laws. But the transformation indicated seems to the writer 
a probable influence making for lower tariffs in the future. If this 
guess on the part of the writer—and it is little more—is correct, the 
tariff act of 1930 will mark the apex or culminating point of protection 
in this country. 

ABRAHAM BERGLUND 

University of Virginia 
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\ rational positive interest rate could exist however in a world of compara- 
» present time poverty. Comparative present time poverty is the comple- 
at of comparative future opulence which has as its main cause progress. 

' takes two forms, an improvement in technique and an increase in 
\, amount of capital. If there were no net savings there should be a posi- 
rate of interest caused by the technical superiority of the future over 
-esent, and its effect on the difference between the present and future 
1s of consumption. Now, from the point of view of the individual, 
however caused should determine for him the minimum rate at 
-h he should save, if, the very big if, there were no factor of risk, nor 
factor of desire to save in his own business. It is estimated that real 
ves have doubled in the last fifty years. If the dollar were in terms of 
earning purchasing power, and if diminishing utility were a curve 
ry elasticity, then the minimum rational interest rate for infinitesimal 
; should be one and a half per cent. But savings are not infinitesimal. 
ve the enormous amount of one-sixth of our productive power. 
ve save, the higher we raise the margin of consumption of the 
: more we lower the margin of consumption of the future. On the 
mption above of unitary elasticity, the rational rate of interest should 
xteen per cent. I am intrigued by the prospects of a transforma- 
he theory of interest from a theory of irrational impatience to ex- 
positive rate of interest at all to a theory of irrational patience 
‘ the interest rate is less than sixteen per cent, or why we 

‘thi an four per cent on a four per cent rate of interest. 
y have omitted two great causes of savings. The first is enjoy- 
of i investment in one’s own business; and a very low rate of interest 
‘ large amounts of such savings. But that cause weakens as 
comes more concentrated and more impersonal. The other is 
tends to become the great cause of the savings of the middle and 
ses. It has often been assumed that the more rational we become 
re we shall save to meet risks. But the more rational our institutions 
irance the less need be saved to meet a given amount of risk. Ina 
ld of universal and static insurance no net savings at all would be neces- 
imply a redistribution of income. 

m left with an interest rate too low to be rational if there did not 
institutional factor of the uneven distribution of income and the 
income. Uneven distribution of income seems astonishingly static. 

e inequality of the control of income is constantly growing. In the 
inds of directors of corporations who are so rich that the diminishing 
ve of atility has little meaning lies the power to save and to make other 
le save. The use of that power has lowered the rate of interest below 
t would be rational for a people voting at a referendum. 
im up: Impatience as applie -d to the business situation cancels itself. 
lism seems to imply an interest rate higher than the existing one, at 
latively to the amount of present savings. But there is an institutional 
which permits giant savings at low interest rates. 
Our INGRAHAM 
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VIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


A Textbook of ; By W. J. W ESTON. (New York and Lon 
don: Isaac P n & Sons. 1929. Pp. xiii, 450. $3.00.) 

This is a ty] sh book on economics, and one of the best th 
has come out I ‘ vears It is typically English, not only in it 
scope, but in its zht and philosophy, and in its composition. [ik 
most English w fessor Weston follows the classical tradition 
with some Aust nee \s he announces in the preface, he “js no# 
one of those who s se that a ‘new economics,’ materially modifying 
the existing sci s called for.” Yet, like Clay and so many English. 
men, he shows a nderstanding and appreciation of the dissentin 
point of view t! t American economists do; and he draws from q 


wider variety of phical sources than most of us on this side of the \ 
Anyone 


ocean are famil In spite of his classicism, he approaches the Hy 
an ill 


socialistic position questions rather closely, just as Clay does; 
and even where | not finally agree with the socialistic conclusions, 
he shows an unde) ling and appreciation of that position which are 
unfortunately rat! n the United States. Reading this book, on 
is impressed wit t that even the works of such authorities a; 
Ricardo and Mill, t to mention Marshall, are mines of economic 
philosophy that little known among economists. 

The first par book, dealing with the scope and nature of 
economics, the dif n the way of its study, etc., is strongly sug- 
gestive of Mars! e section dealing with production includes some 
of the best discuss large-scale production, competition and con- 
bination to be vhere. Unlike Marshall, Professor Weston 
gives little spac nd, while his theory is generally Marshallian, 


it differs in acc marginal concept considerable significance. 


For instance, t! 


(1) From th pply, value depends upon the marginal cost of 
production. 

(2) From th lemand, value depends upon the marginal desir- 
ability. 

(3) And both 11 cost and marginal desirability tend to be meas- 
ured by market pr 


In another cor n, Professor Weston states that “marginal cost 
of production det ; the price of commodities” ; and from this, in his 
discussion of wages, he slips into what looks much like a marginal pro- 
ductivity theory of wages: “As to this bargaining we may perhaps 
assume that, unde ,dern conditions of collective bargaining, it 8 
sufficiently effecti ‘th sides to make marginal utility (the margin 
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uctiveness of each factor) an approximate measure of the price of 
hat factor.” In another place he states: “Marginal working capacity 
vasures the wage the employer will pay,” and “. . . . the value of the 
orkers whom it is ‘just worth while’ to ounlee governs the pay of all, 
suming something like homogeneity among the workers.” 

It will be seen that this is far from Marshall’s theory of value or of 

ages, but the author does not carry his marginal analysis on into the 
~oblem of interest. His treatment of distribution is brief, and lacks the 

vical consistency of Marshall’s. Much space is devoted to the prob- 
lms of money, banking and international trade and exchange; and 
verywhere the treatment is lucid and judicious. 

On the whole, Professor Weston’s textbook is certainly one of the 
hest available; but unfortunately it is too definitely English in point of 
‘ew and in its illustrative material to be of much use in American classes. 
\nvone who could write a book of similar quality and flavor with Ameri- 
an illustrations for American students would do a useful piece of work. 

Joun 

University of Kansas 
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son, H. E., compiler. A select bibliography of modern economic theory, 
70-1929. (London: Routledge. 1980. Pp. xii, 224. 7s. 6d.) 

Beckeratn, H. von. Der moderne Industrialismus. Grundrisse zum Stu- 
dium der Nationalékonomie, Band 11,1. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. vi, 
454. Rmk, 20.) 
isper, W. Charles Davenant: ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis des englischen 
Merkantilismus. Beitrige zur Geschichte der Nationalékonomie, Heft VII. 
Jena: Fischer. 1980. Pp. viii, 140. Rmk. 7.50.) 

Castitto, A. V. Spanish mercantilism. Gerénimo de Uztariz—economist. 
New York: Ad Press. 1930. Pp. ix, 193.) 

Demaria, G. Saggio sugli studi di dinamica economica. Estratto dalla 
Rivista Internazionale di Scienze Sociali e Discipline Ausiliarie, anno 
XXXVIII, fase. II-III. (Milan: Soc. Ed. “Vita e Pensiero.” 1930. 
Pp. 63.) 

Demania, G. Studi sull “attivita” dell ’imprenditore moderno. (Milan: 
Soc, Ed. “Vita e Pensiero.” 1929. Pp. 19.) 

So far as the formation of the tastes of the consumer is concerned and 
the assumption of risks, both in production and in trade, the modern 
entrepreneur tends to become the principal factor in the economics of the 
market. In the sphere, however, which has seemed to be his own, that of 
determining the volume of production, the entrepreneur, far from determin- 
ing the market, tends to be determined by it (or by the market for money). 

R. F. F. 


Eiy, R. T., Apams, T. S., Lorenz, M. O. and Youne, A. A. Outlines of 


economics. 5th rev. ed. (New York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. xviii, 868. 
93.) 
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same confusion regarding the relationship of marginal cost and 

wee that marred the presentation in the first edition should be found 

ail tedly in the revised book. In all other respects the analysis and 
resentation of rent is excellent. 

A few other changes deserve mention. In the price section one finds 
‘ewer graphs and more pertinent examples taken from actual business 
anh nee. The banking section takes account of recent developments in 
t it field. The chapter on government industry presents additional ex- 
ples and experience. Finally, the factual material in all parts of the 
bool k has been brought down to date. 


Atvin S. TostLese 


The theory of interest as determined by impatience to spend in- 
and o pportunity to invest it. (New York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. 
566. 6. ) 

Technics of the production system. 2nd ed. (Copenhagen, 
D nmark: Author, Vennemindevej 27. 1930. Pp. 97. 38s. 6d.) 
sight, B. W. and Smiru, N. L. Economics. Vols. I and II. ( New York: 
Ronald. 19380. Pp. x, 508; iii, 473-1019.) 
[his book is a carefully planned and excellently written teaching text. 
chapters are so arranged that most of them constitute satisfactory 
enments for the average classroom period, and at the end of each chap- 
ter numerous helpful “problems” and supplementary reading references 
supplied. The two volumes are separately indexed, and paper and 
ng are all that could be desired. While it is unnecessary to describe 
volumes in detail, it should be said that they comprise forty-five chap- 
rs covering the whole field of introductory theory and most of the im- 
‘tant practical problems arising in modern economic society. There 
also two good chapters on public finance. The theory presented is, 
the main, familiar, although, as might be expected, arrangement, pro- 
rtion and distribution of emphasis are distinctive. The discussion of 
whole subject of production is especially noteworthy. Our authors show 
influence of the modern emphasis on the institutional approach to 
mics and they freely acknowledge a real debt to Cooley and other 
riters of his school of thought. While tastes naturally differ with respect 
, the reviewer believes that Messrs. Knight and Smith have pro- 
ne of the really good books in the general text classification. They 
high praise for the clearness, consistency and orderliness which 
terize their work. 


E. E. Accrer 


Volkswirtschaftliches Wérterbuch. Teil II. Deutsch-Eng- 
Berlin: Julius Springer. 1929. Pp. x, 676. $7.50.) 


small volume is the second part (German-English) of a dictionary 
; used in economics, the first volume of which (English-German) 
ed from the press of the same publisher in 1926. Dr. Price, who 
associate professor of English at the University of Michigan, spent 
some years at the Weltwirtschaftliches Institut of Kiel, Germany, in the 
preparation of these two volumes. 
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nomic dictionary is unique, and meets a need. 1; NN, 
languages are the richest in the literature of e Dunc 
nee and sociology. To make these great literat, 1 


lligible to scholars who do not read them both readi} 
1¢ dictionary has been, as the compiler says ; 
onscionable time in appearing because the materi, 
in bulk.” He took into consideration the literaty 
erland as well as that of Germany, also the ne 
id social terms which came in with the World W, 
subsequent inflation of currencies. He has include 
isiness administration so that this German-Englis 
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1 lexicographer, having worked for years with §; 
Oxford dictionary. 


; strike the American at once. Dr. Price often ny Th 
rrent in England but less well known in the Unite 
page 1), free on the wag(g)on. Although he use Pas 
as 


» the last word, he makes a concession to Americap 
parenthesis. The words “labo(u)r,” “favo(u)r’ 
rularly appear with a parenthetical “u.” In fad 

in spelling appears in the introduction (page 10) 
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a dictionary is difficult because so much depen 
sua 


or. Certain outstanding features of this dictionary 
It supplies a modern English equivalent for humo! | 
phrases in German social science literature—wordimnot 1 
rgest German-English lexicons contain. Moreover,iiMeomy 
es his source by volume and page so that one may 


oun 
better connotation if necessary. The Germa- 


of information and includes foreign terms con- " 
un writers. It is more than a mere dictionary; in pred 
ort discussion of doctrines or movements, popularmmlav 
hraseology, geographical data, statistics and otherfiMtake 


lume becomes somewhat encyclopedic in nature. 
an users will probably criticize this dictionary as ir 
terms they seek will not be found. But this is to 
ce would never have been able to include in ay aut! 
not in a handy one, a key to every word and phrase immther 
in philological inventiveness as the German. Per MiiRdiff 
d space to insert more technical words by omitting 
especially where he has given only one English 
common rather than scientific meaning, cf. Konsil, 
Ruin, realistisch, schlecht, souveran, sozialistisch, 
n less full than German writing in that field would 
fewer terms in marketing, public utilities, account 
similar applied fields in economics appear tha 
) see, it must be remembered that German writers 
on to these applied fields. Economic science owes 
Dr. Price for this dictionary. 
Harry Cottines 
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1. 1 pany, O. Die Krisis in der Volkswirtschaftslehre. (Munich and Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1980. Pp. 60.) 

_ Types of economic theory. (London: Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
oy Wieser, F. Natural value. (Translated by C. A. Matiocn. (New 
York: G. E. Stechert. 1980. Pp. 248. $4.) 
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— come and Wages in the South. By Crarence Heer. (Chapel Hill, 

id War N.C.: University of North Carolina Press. 1930. Pp. 68. $1.00.) 

ver Since the author of this little book does not claim novelty for his 
Nglis 


(ndings, and since he has not collected any new material, but has drawn 
om only a few very obvious sources, the reader will inquire, Are the 
findings true? and, Are they significant? 

The author centers his attention on ten Southern states, selected 
pparently according to no fixed principle but referred to throughout 


volum 
rith 


United 


— us “the South,” and compares them with the rest of the country in 
o(u)r"Mmmrespect of wages and income. At the outset, then, he groups himself 
In faciii/with those who wish to perpetuate in economic literature the concept 


ge 10) the South.” This notwithstanding the fact that the area is not homo- 
geneous, that its boundaries are hazy, and that the characteristics 
tionareigmusually associated with it in the past become every day less distinctive 
r humo! it. Finally, if “the South” is to be compared with anything, why 
-wordjmmnot with some geographical division which has at least a few claims to 
reover,Mmcomparability instead of with this vast undifferentiated “rest of the 
ne May ? 
~ What characterizes “the South”? the author asks; and he answers: 
.ry: iammpredominance of agriculture, farm tenancy, and low average of wealth. 
opular Having shown, then, that the South has a low average of wealth, he 
| other MMMBtakes some pains to prove that it is an area of low money incomes. This 
itt, BBeonclusion by itself cannot be considered significant. Money wages are 
Nyt not an accurate measure either of real wages or of labor costs. The 
author admits this point and dismisses it with the remark that where 
there is so much disparity in money income there must be considerable 


lepend 


in any 

phrase 

Per BiMdifference in real income, and that it is a “reasonable supposition that 
on Southern labor costs . . . . are somewhat lower than elsewhere.” This 
st method of procedure can hardly be called scientific. In the last ten years 
stisch, alm 2° first conclusion has been directly challenged for the textile industry 
woull mm by two separate private investigators; while the second conclusion could 
count: MB by no means be accepted in the absence of more specific data than 


on the author presents. 
yricers 
aad One reason (we read) why Southern incomes are low is that wages 


are low. This seems obvious. But why are wages low? Because most 
os of the workers are in low-wage industries. Check! And what is a low- 


a 
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wage industry one, the textile industry. Look at Masclmrhe £0 
chusetts: *“T} 11 earnings of its textile workers, as ind Lon 
cated by the ¢ V anufactures, fell short of the average earnin tediay 
of other fact rs within the state by approximately 24 pe 1 
cent in 1927.” vidently looks on the differential jn Mass soil 
chusetts as si lependently determined. But anyone 
that the level tts textile wages has been profoundly af A of 
fected by the | rn textile wages. ‘The author’s hypothes} "Bri 
is thus not to ich means. The alternative hypothesis thy a 
wages the cou! w in the textile and lumber industries be , 
cause these in |-developed in the South, is at least , 
plausible. 

The author apita money income in the South js fy i 
the agricultu: t one-half, for common labor in gener ve 
from 50 to 65 semi-skilled employments from 65 to 8 ket. 
per cent, and hanics from 75 to 100 per cent of tal 
money income occupations in the rest of the country, w h 
The conclusion rence shows a tendency to become progres 
sively less with n the grade of skill is significant but not ace 
exactly new. I r, the figures will not bear examination, * 
The categories ‘semi-skilled” and “unskilled” serve in thig ‘ 
connection to « in to clarify. In the category “common ; 
labor,” which if | is useful for some purposes, the author ; 6 
should have i1 men and maintenance of way labore 
whose wage in is he shows on p. 48) 80.7 per cent of the ‘ ' 
wage for the sa n in the rest of the country. # 

The author b Negro “with his low standard of living’ ” 
is an “obvious « nsidered.” Yet in his discussion of teach- ie 
ers’ salaries hi xtraordinary statement: “It was not por sie 
sible to elimina f Negro teachers in computing the South onde 
ern average.” \ to inquire, what scientific purpose would have 5 
been served by * ’ the salaries of Negro teachers? Also, the P 
author does no been aware that when he introduced (by ‘) 
the colored en lement of standard of living into his dis 
cussion of the n of income, he was imperiling the logical pa 
consistency of | tion, which is: Low incomes in the South rt 
are primarily d productivity of the South’s principal » tal 


dustry—agricu 
Horace B. Davis 
New York ( 
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Indian Econon 1 Present. By Brix Narary. (Lahore 
Uttar Chand K & Sons. 1929. Pp. xxiii, 578. Rs. 8.) ndu 
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iy Economic Development of India. By Vera Anstey. (New York: 
Longmans Green. 1929. Pp. x, 581. $8.50.) 


Indian Economic Life is a collection of essays on Indian economic 
-oblems, past and present, mostly revisions of articles and a collection 
essays previously published. ‘Those relating to the past deal with 
i» conditions of various classes of the population—laborer and artisan, 
‘ler of the soil, merchant—and with Indian shipping and famines in 
»British days. Those relating to the “present” deal with prices from 
96] to 1928; currency and the monetary standard from 1835 to 1925; 
Jation increase from 1872 to 1921; other population factors, such 
age, sex, occupation and rural-urban distribution, birth and death 
‘es, and the mean duration of life; improvement of agriculture and 
influence of irrigation and codperative credit; foreign trade, in- 
trial development and railway management; and the Indian money 
ket, public finance and taxable capacity. 


Throughout the book two main currents of effort are visible—to show 
hat Indian economic phenomena are in accordance with the basic 
economic principles valid elsewhere, and to refute various contentions 
{ English writers and the reports of English-manned official commis- 
ions. Brij Narain buttresses hig arguments, especially those referring 
0 the Mogul period, by numerous references to original sources; he 
hows an understanding of theoretical principles and their application, 
nd an ability to distinguish between the use and the abuse of statistical 
hods. While the “apologists” he is opposing are in reality less 
jased and more nearly correct than might be gathered from his attacks, 
hose attacks are for the most part concentrated on vulnerable argu- 
nents. 
The Economic Development of India, written by a lecturer of the 
ondon School of Economics whose husband was for several years 
principal of the Sydenham College of Commerce in Bombay, is a much 
_thefgmmmore systematic and comprehensive treatise. It is an attempt to present 
“a synthetic impartial view of the recent development, present position 
and main problems of Indian economic life.” This purpose has been 
accomplished remarkably well. 
The chapters are arranged to give a cross-section view, packed with 
letail, of the existing socio-economic structure, with the relevant facts 
of Indian industrial history and opposing points of view of controversial 
issues deftly interwoven therein. The topics discussed include: natural 
resources, population and vital statistics, the economic aspects of social 
customs and public health, transport and communications, agricultural 
problems and the coéperative movement, the development of large-scale 
industry, industrial and commercial policies, labor legislation and or- 
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ganization, trade, the financial system, banking and 
and the prospe! of the people. social | 
Some of the a ’s conclusions of most interest follow. While the -* 
are signs of s lisintegration, hastening the transition from a 
medieval to a modern economic organization, certain religious ideg "Thi 
and conventions the rigid social stratification and conservatiy cussio! 
based upon th 1s and conventions, still pervade every sphere of lif at Ky 
and limit econ levelopment at every step. The tendency contin, — 
for populatior ise up to the margin of subsistence; the gener, os 
standards of | | efficiency remain exceptionally low; primitj narra 
means of producti: ntinue to prevail; the workers in the organis gener 

industries live 1el conditions; and, while improvement can and t 

traced in the andard of life, that standard remains pitiful} 

low. The bul population is still over-concentrated upon { meat 

land: and in rial development is in need of stimulation—ap , Tl 

balanced and | development for which governmental policies tic i 

recent years eemed responsible. There are three majo the | 

obstacles to p the tendency for population to increase, { co 
uneconomic outlook of people, and the lack of codperation betwee ated 
the governmen governed. tain 
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ACKERMAN, e Eastman. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1930 har 
Pp. xviii, 52 BB op! 

Artman, C. E. | structure of New England. Commercial surve | 
of New England, } [. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1980. Pp. xii, 591, 
$1.30.) del 

Barrows, D. P ' rams, D. R. Comments on the political and ec i 
nomic status o Philippines. (San Francisco: San Francisco Cham _ 
ber of Comme: Dp. 30 CI 

Berprow, W., edit Krupp: a great business man seen through his letten, w 
Translated by | Dickxes. (New York: Dial Press. 1980. Pp. 416 = 
$5.) of 

Bron, S. G. § ic development and American business: results . 
of the first yea Five-Year Plan, and further perspectives. (New = 
York: Liverig 160. $1.50.) 

Brown, P. « rt I. The second Industrial Revolution and 
significance. | I. Pros pevaty reserves of public works. Part Ill. . 
Some social ast mental hygiene. Annals, vol. cxlix, no. 238. (Phils I 
delphia: Ame Political and Social Science. 1980. Pp. 
iv, 224. $2.) 

Crark, V. S. and as tes. Porto Rico and its problems. (Washington: Co 
Brookings Instit 1980. Pp. xxxv, 707. $5.) 

Cote, H. E. Si h and tavern tales of the Old Northwest. Edited 


by L. P. Ketio Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co. $6.) 
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»xpurre, J. B. New Zealand in the making: a survey of economic and 
social development. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1930. Pp. 
Do. 
ben J. B., editor. Problems of the Pacific, 1929. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1980. Pp. xv, 697. $5.) 
This bulky but not unattractive volume contains a summary of the dis- 
cussions at the third conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, held 
st Kyoto and Nara last autumn, together with 15 monographs and docu- 
nents dealing with subjects considered at that gathering and some 60 pages 
of appendices relating to the organization and proceedings of the Institute. 
In the summary Dr. Condliffe has condensed into a connected and readable 
narrative of 244 pages the discussions at 44 round-table meetings and 8 
veneral sessions. These cover 7 major groups of topics: ‘““The machine age 
ail traditional culture,” “Food and population in the Pacific,” “Industrial- 
zation in the Pacific countries,” “China’s foreign relations,” “China’s fi- 
nancial reconstructions,” ““The problems of Manchuria,” and “Diplomatic 
relations in the Pacific.” 
This narrative cannot reproduce the color of the debates and the drama- 
tic interludes that occasionally punctuated them, but it probably gives 
the average reader a more comprehensive idea of the opinions and data 
presented at the Conference than was obtained by the members attending 
any one of the four round-tables among which the delegates were distrib- 
uted. The monographic section, which forms the bulk of the volume, con- 
tains a wealth of factual material relating to the Far East, much of which 
is of an economic character and is not as conveniently available elsewhere. 
Value and interest are added to the book by the facts that its contributors 
include representatives from al] the Pacific countries, except Soviet Russia, 
whose problems are discussed, and that the delegates were entirely un- 
hampered by diplomatic or other official restrictions in expressing their 
opinions. 
From the standpoint of international relations the most interesting dis- 
cussions at the Conference centered on the Manchurian question. The 
debates on this subject seem to have been conducted frankly and in good 
spirit by the delegates of the powers directly concerned. To the economist 
the statistical monographs upon Manchuria, the studies of the migration of 
Chinese farmers into Asia’s northeastern wheat belt and of the future of 
wheat growing in Australia, and the special reports upon China’s cotton 
industry, foreign trade, and tariff policy, afford well documented surveys 
of significant and rapidly changing phases of the world’s economic life. 
To the westerner they also give some measure of the progress of economic 
thinking in the Orient. 
The Institute of Pacific Relations is characterized in the volume as “a 
venture in adult education rather than unofficial diplomacy.” The com- 
mendable promptness with which its proceedings have been given to the 
public indicates that it aspires also to be an organization for practical 
service rather than for the academic compilation of yesterday’s records. 
Victor S. CrarK 


ovcH,H.N. The treasuries of the Greeks and Romans. (Menasha, Wis.: 
santa Pub. Co. 1929. Pp. 11. $2.50.) 


In this monograph Mr. Couch has collected the ancient evidence, archeo- 
logical and written, for treasuries and other depositories of valuables in 
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the Greek \fter a careful examination, in which 
displays a f the various derivations that have 
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he proceeds to discuss at some length 4 


tholos type for granaries, sepulchres, and treasure 
lhere foll Greek temple treasuries, especially thos, 
Athens. a1 f Delphi, Olympia, and Delos, The |, 
two chapters n treasuries, and a number of allied to 


Mr. ( vith the literature of his subject; and }; 
numerous te and in general judicious. Occasional} 
he empt For example, his remarks on beehives gy 
prisons an ion with treasuries (pp. 43-50) see 

il ar ll that needed to be said on these matte 

could ha two pages. In points of details Mr, Coyd 
] curacy. Thus on page 48 he is J 
entitled to n from the fact that demosion is used } 
[Thucydides and by Demosthenes to mean “treasury 
nce at lell and Scott’s Greek Lezicon shows thsi 
he same w k writers of the classical period to signify 
His remarks (p. 81 ff.) on the fiscas 
are rather i ler receives no hint that a single imperial 
treasury wa ted till the time of Claudius. On pages 
Philoxenus as an authority; but there is np 
gloss faviss ; glossary, and Mr. Couch’s reference in 
footnote 7 on } nintelligible. Further, when he says on 
he same pa much later in date than Festus and A. Gel- 
lius, he ap} hat favisse occurs in the “Shorter Glosses 
of Placid Lindsay has shown (Journal of Philolog 
84, 255 fi material going back to Roman Republica 

hors. | re for speaking of @rarium privatum (p, 
82)? Eitl - the patrimonium Cesaris appears to 
Ch iy be noted: the beginning of lines 19 and 
) page § 18 and 19 on page 83 have been mixed 
up b Y ’ mic results. On page 29 line 1 do 
nten le, should nevertheless be doubl: 


In the mz careful and very competent piece of 
ork, which t k and Roman economic history will find 
very servicea ed that the author will continue his re 
searches, mot eld of ancient finance, where much stil 


M. L. W. LatstNner 


.RLING, M. I _or the old light and the new in the Pun 
jab village. rd Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. xiv, 40 


1A, G in Italia. Reprinted from Rr 
Internaziona Milan: Soc. Ed. “Vita e Pensiero. 


e agric nd commercial conditions in Italy in 19° 
are compart period 1923-27, which includes a com 
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Which te business cycle. A number of statistical compilations are presented 
ave he ‘paling particularly with the balance of trade and the movement of gold. 
ength {iE [he general conclusion reached is that, while inflation had definitely come 
"eASurie yn end, a condition of normal trade had not, by the end of 1928, arrived. 
those R. F. F. 
oo wren, K. Vom Rubel zum Tscherwonjez. Zur Geschichte der Sowjet- 
Wihrung. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. viii, 316. Rmk. 16.50.) 

and } cer, G. Aus zwei Jahrhunderten Leipziger Handelsgeschichte, 1470 bis 
; Die kaufmannische Einwanderung und ihre Auswirkungen. (Leip- 


- Felix Meiner Verlag. 1929. Pp. xvi, 539. RM, 15.) 
tgtEL be H. T-N. Chartism: an introductory essay. (New York and 
London: Longmans, Green. 1929. Pp. vi, 89. 75c. 

This recent addition to the series of booklets published by the Workers 
Educational Association maintains in every respect the high standard 
established for the series. Although it constitutes a part of a program of 
instruction for the working classes, this volume, like the others in the series 
; singularly free from partisanship and from bias of doctrine. ‘The 
cenesis of the Chartist movement is sketched with unusual felicity of 
statement and with conspicuous balance of judgment in the appraisal of 
the various elements that entered into this working class agitation. The 
chapters on the Charter and the Convention represent a careful study of 
the documentary materials and are especially successful in dealing with 

changing motives and objectives that grew out of the curiously diver- 
gent elements that were involved at that stage. A moderate view is 
lopted throughout which makes events more intelligible than they are 

i some of the longer accounts. The temptation to overrate the explicit 
consequences of the movement is successfully resisted. The concluding 
chapters thus afford an especially discriminating account of radical and 
rking class sentiment in the forties and fifties. In short, this little 
lume is a much more substantial contribution to history than the mod- 

of its appearance might lead one to suspect. 

Assott Payson UsHer 


, B. The open door and the mandates system. A study of economic 
lity before and since the establishment of the mandates system. (Lon- 
Allen & Unwin. 1930. Pp. 286. 10s.) 
ut, A, B. and Scuuyier, W. M., editors. The American year book: a 
record of events and progress, year 1929. (New York: American Year 
Book Corp. 1930. Pp. xx, 884.) 
iruand, G. R. Washakie: an account of Indian resistance of the covered 
cagon and the Union Pacific Railroad invasions of their territory. (Cleve- 
land: Arthur H. Clark Co. 19380. Pp. 400. $6.) 
ks, I’, C., editor. High finance in the sixties. Chapters from the early 
lory of the Erie Railway. By Cuarues F,. Apams, Jr., Henry Apams, 
ALBERT SvicKNEY, Greorce T. Curtis and Jeremiau S. Buack. (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1929. Pp. 410. $5.) 
This is a reprint of the well-known essays by Charles Francis Adams and 
Henry Adams on “A chapter of Erie,” ‘The New York gold conspiracy,” 
| “An Erie raid,” with additional material about equal in bulk to the 
original contributions. The additional material consists of a direct per- 
sonal attack upon David Dudley Field, counsel for Gould and Fisk, by 
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Stickne rinted from the North American Review of 
871; a leng w of the facts in the litigation relating to the Al t Calif 
& Susquehar Railroad, and a defense of Mr. Field against the Stic ’ Be 
charges and th. plications of Adams’ article upon “The Erie rajg” uP 
George Tick tis; a second summary of the same facts by Jerem; 
S. Black, als rable to Field; and a final rejoinder by Mr. Stic i 
The Curtis as originally printed in 1871; the Black and ¢ South 
second Stickr ution are taken from the Galazy of March and Mass 
tober, 1872. te for and at the request of Field; Black had sxAUD, 
Field’s asso nd Stickney Field’s opponent in certain litigation Mam 
connected wi Erie or the Albany & Susquehanna Railroads 50 +), r Ant 
personal fe« were probably involved; but their views can proba} £ 
be accepted lependent opinions upon the facts to which Adams teriee 
others had « ttention The 
The reprin portant because the original Adams essays are rathel 
coming diffic tain, and because the other side of the controversy econo 
always been iratively inaccessible. There is danger in writing of cu 
well; and it n that the literary excellence of Adams’ denunciation finan 
Gould and Fi used his side of a contentious matter to be p densi 
served, while her side has been forgotten. On the other hand. j Ar 
must be adm t people are less interested in Field’s code of eth; opu 
than they we ears ago, and that the unsettled questions with ; rile 
spect to Go rather to his career as a manager of western rail less 
roads than t .1 and legal activities in New York. The prese fam: 
volume has a st of references to biographical works upon th indu 
authors of a1 nted and principal characters therein referred tp cate 
and pictures Vanderbilt, Gould, Fisk, and Field. 90. 
Stuart Daccer 
Ber 


Huntineron, C. ( nd Cartson, F. A. Environmental basis of social geog- 
raphy. (Ne Prentice-Hall. 1930. Pp. 499. $4.) 
Innis, H. A. 7 le in Canada: an introduction to Canadian eco- 
nomic history New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1980. Pp. 444. $5.) 
Kerner, R. J. nees in the Balkans and in Turkey: a surcey 
of resources for ynd research in these fields of knowledge. (Berke 
ley: Univ. of 1 Press. Pp. 1387. $1.50.) 
Know tes, L. C. A | Knowres, C. M. The economic development of the 
British overseas « >. Vol. II. Comparative view of Dominion prob- 
lems, Canada n: Routledge. 1930. Pp. xxiv, 616. 12s. 6d) 
Lionsercer, I. H [he annals of St. Louis, and a brief account of its 
foundation an ss, 1764-1928. (St. Louis: Author. 1929. Pp. . 
71.) | 
Marti, O. A. J ises of the Reformation in England. (New York: . 
Macmillan. 1 xxi, 254.) 
Martin-Sarint-I Les sociétés de la nation: étude sur les élémenis | 
constitutifs de la nat francaise. (Paris: Editions Spes. 1930. Pp. 
415. 49 fr.) 
Mon, T. A dis f trade from England unto the East-Indies, 1691, 
Reproduced fr New York: Facsimile Text Soc. 1930. Pp. 


58.) 
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‘rate, L. M. and Krogser, A. L. Teztile periods in ancient Peru. Univ. 
of California Pubs. in American archaeology and ethnology, vol. xxviii, no 
» (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 1930. Pp. 80. 60c.) 

ups, A. Economie aspects of reparations and inter-allied debts. (Lei- 
den; S. C. Van Doesburgh. 1930. Pp. 200.) 

we, A. C., compiler. The arts and crafts in Philadelphia, Maryland and 
South Carolina, 1721-1785; gleanings from the newspapers. (Topsfield, 
\ass.: Walpole Soc. 1929. Pp. 844. $5.) 

svaup, P.E. Les origines économiques du Canada: l’oeuvre de la France. 
‘Mamers: Gabriel Enault. 1928. Pp. 488.) 

Annotated below under Vignols. 
ua, K. B. Economics of rural Bengal. (Calcutta: Chuckervertty, Chat- 
terjee and Co. 1930. Pp. viii, 296. Rs. 8.) 

Though this regional survey is a summary of known facts and conditions, 
rather than a result of special research, it is a well-written discussion of 
economic conditions in rural Bengal. Physical features, crops, standard 
of cultivation, land tenure system, fragmentation of holdings, agricultural 
finance and indebtedness, rural industries, trade and transport, and the 
density of population are the chief topics discussed. 

Among the most striking facts mentioned are the density of agricultural 
population, which is one and one-half persons per acre, or 960 per square 
mile of cultivated land; the fragmentation of holdings, the average being 
less than two acres; the extent of indebtedness, in which nearly half the 
families are involved; and the high cost of marketing in some of the rural 
industries. An extreme example of the last is a fishery with an annual 
catch worth Rs. 80,000, of which Rs. 1,000 goes to the landlords, Rs. 
20,000 to the fishermen, and all the rest to the middlemen. 

With the addition of population pressure, the agricultural problems of 
Bengal are quite similar to those in the southern United States. 

Crark WarsBuRTON 


aun, E. Die deutschen Tribute. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. Pp. 250. 
R.M. 6.) 

uumway, H. I go South: an unprejudiced visit to a group of cotton mills. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin. 1930. Pp. vi, 90. $2.) 
uit, N.S. Economic control: Australian experiments in “rationalisation” 
and “safequarding.” (London: P. S. King. 1929. Pp. xv, 306. 15s.) 

Now that Laissez-faire is dead, and its epitaph has been written, we 
need no longer debate “Should the community intervene?” but merely 
ask “How and with what purpose?” Mr. Smith has tried to answer this 
question. To his task he brings some experience in business, some study 
of economie theory in London, and some months of observation in 
Australia. 

He first surveys the need for, and scope of economic control over pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption, in the interest of community eco- 
nomic welfare. In the field of production this involves the overcoming of 
obstacles created by inertia, ignorance, anti-social preferences, and the 
tendeney towards monopoly. In the field of distribution, control must 
strive to “ensure that the product of industry is divided and consumed ac- 
cording to the best interests of the community,” which seems to mean a 
national minimum standard of life for all and, beyond that, payment “‘ac- 
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ng t ’ Control of consumption is scarcely 


»f economics is relatively unexplored” ss 
Mr. Smi lesire to pioneer. 

Having ontrol, Mr. Smith then surveys methods. 

hapters 1 than a catalogue of expedients and of t;; 
nlatitudes neral. The ninety pages devoted to ¢ a, 
prelimina irgely wasted; for they are too obvioys ‘ 
he of val too vague to be of worth to the gene e 
ry able space from the main part of the bo, ube 
which is d f the aims, methods, and results of Austra}; / x 
control. 

Such a t ctorily accomplished in 200 pages, exce ae 
by a rigor but a few sample activities. Instead of 4 ot 
ing this. o ed over the whole field—the public own ora 
er blic control of sugar production, the pa ey 
tial control tries by tariff, bounty, labor legislation, ap ee 
wages regu primary production through compulsor 
coéperatior of monopolies, and the encouragem 
of the sp1 wledge. Some forty different activities ay : 
desks wit one of them gets adequate study, 4 
times the but comment is nearly always too vagy : 
and indefin ing, as for instance in the three pag ; 
devoted to land taxation, or the page-and-a-hal B 
civen to gr he similar space devoted to the Common ss) 
wealth Bar ' tions of problems are equally unsatis 
factory. B basis “‘is the need for insistence upo 

to social economic worth. . . Scien: em] 

tific rate-fix page 187). Or again, “Scientifically ar- 
ranged, (im onized as being of the greatest benefil to 
‘ndustry” (1 wrestling with drought and depression 
will get littl Ivice. 

Yet. dest » main conclusions emerge from the book. 
The Sr hout knowing it, has been working along ™ 
lines which \dern economic theory as interpreted by - 


ckground painted in colors of maximum 


wealth and 1 lian experiments do not seem incongruous, 


the fragmen r. and the results are not unsatisfactory. 
The second e stage of joyous creation and experi 
ment is be f criticism and amendment. Australia 
no longer li es an arbitration court, or increases its 
tariff, or sel rprise. or lets its states borrow as much 
as they want icht of tomorrow. The exuberance of 
adolescence, hings are possible!” has given place t 

sobriety , a consciousness of limitations and need 
:reful pace is slower and the step more cau 

\f 


hat the continent is on the right track 


H. Hearon 
Tay tor, R. B., meoples: the world in color. Including 
Vations. by Grauam Spry. Vols. 1-V. 


Toronto: G ndon: Educational Book Co. 1929. 


eptem 
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urcely sys, L. O. The Province of New Brunswick, Canada: its natural re- 
Ted” sa source and development. (Ottawa: H.M. Stationery Office. 1930. Pp. 
167. 
cthods MM ux, J. The economic life of the ancient world. (New York: Knopf. 
d of tri Pp. xxvii, 361. $5.) 
to th vots, L. La mise en valeur du Canada 4 Vépoque frangaise d’aprés la 
bvious dhise de M. P. E. Renaud, (Paris: Marcel Rivitre. 1929. Pp. 76.) 
pe The volume by M. Renaud (see above ) presents a cross section of ~ 
ustra nomic development of New France in the area which is roughly the 
present province of Quebec. He includes a survey of the geographic back- 
Vea ground, the culture of the Indians, the fishery, the fur trade, mines, and 
d of 4 , study of migration, settlement, agriculture, industry and trade (la cir- 
own, culation). M. Leon \ ignols has published, as a reprint, his review of the 
the ba volume in the Revue d’Histoire Economique et Sociale. The review pre- 
lon, os nts running comments on the various sections of the book and points out 
pulso he obvious defects of the extensive bibliography, the difference between 
bees the French Canadian and the I rench language, and the numerous printer's 
lesa errors. He suggests the serious limitations of the book which follow a 
ly. ; ‘reward for continual reference to dates and details. Altogether the 
Sait next edition, which M. Vignols suggests, would benefit materially through 
Da incorporation of his advice. 
|-a-ha But M. Vignols does not emphasize sufficiently the more fundamental 
mmon weakness of the book which can scarcely be corrected in a new edition, at 
Msatis least not in the near future. M. Renaud criticizes the earlier volume by 
e upd Salone and the work of other writers chiefly on the grounds that they 
Scien! emphasize too strongly certain phases. His work is an advance on that 
Ily ars f Salone and others inasmuch as it attempts a wider approach and an 
efil ty yproach based on a topical rather than a chronological arrangement. But 
€55 he defects follow from precisely the width of the approach. It becomes 


impossible for one author to maintain an even balance because of the wealth 
book, f the material and the lack of research in the field. M. Vignols, for ex- 
along ample, notes the inaccurate, and he might have noted the inadequate, treat- 
ment of the fisheries and of the fur trade. One cannot fail to note the 
lack of evolutionary interpretation in the neglect of dates and the bewilder- 
"U0US, ing masses of figures which appear as footnote references. They contrast 
strikingly with the author’s valuable discussions on the earlier charters, 
n population, and on the guilds. The author has been overwhelmed with 
his material and he has not even been able to grasp adequately the support 
ilable from other studies. He has drawn heavily on Shortt and on 
Munro but he might have used the work of Fauteux and others to greater 
ize. These criticisms are perhaps unfair to the author, since they 
»ply a lack of research on the economic history of New France. All stu- 
nts in the future will bless the author for the mass of material which he 

made available and the numerous references which he has placed at 
ir disposal. The next advance in the field must come from a combination 


f the advantages of the work of Salone and of Renaud. 


va 


H. A. I. 


Warver, W. J. The Wesleyan movement in the Industrial Revolution. (New 
York: Longmans Green. 19380. Pp. 809. $5.) 
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in Soviet Russia. Translated by Epey p, Owi 
York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. London; 4) ternat 
$4.25.) ticipal 
New York. International Tel. and Tel, Cy of a | 
Pp. 34.) 
ss, 1930. (Baltimore: Manufacturers Ream could 
290 The i 
Bull. no. 35, suppl. to Bull. no. 18. (New Yor P 
nal Finance. 1930. Pp. 18.) chandis 
Bull. no. 86, rev. of no. 4. (New York: Instity imports 
1980. Pp. 80.) of imp’ 
Bull. no. 84, suppl. to Bull. no. 18. (New Yor Ofc 
41 Finance. 1930. Pp. 16.) ling. 
| position of the United States. (New You !y¢ 
ence Board. 1929. Pp. xx, 276. $5.) good ¢ 
nd most useful study on a subject in which they 
rest, but on which there is an almost equally gre . 
ion. The author, Mr. Ralph A. Young of t Govt. 
earch Staff, set himself the task of analyzing th al 
cial relations of the United States, of tracing thal herra 
upon the domestic financial, industrial, and ¢o nissi 
indicating the possible character of Americs’ ictt 
ancial relations. He has carried out this task with York 
ind clarity. $2.5 
manner in which the United States becam T 
r and the post-war periods, from the status off Boa: 
n 1915, to the amount of about 8 billion dollars wor 
nal creditor, in 1928, to the amount of almost 1i of t 
process of this transformation really began si pre: 
century, “when American investments abroad 
rapidly than foreign investments in the United and 
,ceclerated during the war and since. However, we 
also been an increase in foreign investments in in 
result that, as of the end of 1928, the United Ca 
the amount of 22.3 billion dollars, and a debtor ter 
lion co 
ssarily approximate. They are, however, based re 
xamination of the best available data concerning se 
nents and her creditor and debtor position, m ti 
vate accounts, long-term and short-term. This 0 


hapters 2-5 and 8. In the remaining chapters 
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4tes and its consequent share in the stimulation 
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; American capital exports; and analyzes the consequences of inter- 
ional capital movements for the American foreign trade. 

The author draws the conclusion that “extraordinary circumstances, only 
few of which may be regarded as permanent factors, afforded the basis 
for the post-war developments.” In the light of this conclusion, the fol- 
ving summary prognosis for the future is quite understandable: 

Owing to the unusual influences operating to expand America’s in- 
ternational creditor position since 1920, there seems little reason to an- 
ticipate an equally rapid expansion in the future. . . . . The assumption 
of a permanent réle as a nation predominantly in a » creditor position, 
however, may be predicted. . . . . The present net creditor position 
could easily be maintained or even gradually increased. 

The inevitable consequence of this, argues the author, is bound to be a 
sow, perhaps, but nevertheless certain adjustment of the foreign mer- 
chandise trade of the United States, in the course of which “exports and 
imports may be expected to approach a balance with an eventual excess 
of imports. 

Of course, there is little in the author’s conclusions that is new and start- 
ling. But his thorough and painstakingly-documented statistical and 
analytical verification of them is most welcome. An abundance of very 
good charts helps the reader greatly in following the statistical material. 
Leo Pasvoltsky 


pan: the twenty-ninth financial and economic annual, 1929. (Tokyo: 
Govt. Printing Office. Pp. vi, 264. Yen 2.85.) 

ficial yearbook of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1929. No. 32. (Can- 
berra: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. New York: Com- 
missioner General for Australia, 25 Broadway. 1929. Pp. xxxii, 1074.) 
picture of world economic conditions at the beginning of 1929. (New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1929. Pp. xiv, 253. 
$2.50.) 

This is the second attempt made by the National Industrial Conference 
Board to present, within the scope of a small volume, a broad survey of 
world economic conditions. The first was made in 1928, as of the beginning 
of that year. While the 1929 volume is a distinct improvement on its 
predecessor, it is still far from satisfactory. 

Part I of the 1929 volume is a survey prepared by the Board itself 
and covering a number of general problems of world significance which 
were prominent during the year 1928, as well as outstanding developments 
in 12 European countries, 5 Latin American countries, 2 Asiatic countries, 
Canada, Australia, and the United States. While the compilations are in- 
teresting and suggestive, the material contained in them can scarcely be 
considered adequate. It adds very little to what a general reader of cur- 
rent economic publications already knows. The reading of the individual 
sections is rendered difficult by the fact that every time a figure is men- 
tioned in any foreign currency, it is immediately converted into dollars. 
On page 20, for example, there are no fewer than 21 conversions of pounds 
sterling into dollars; on pages 26-27, no less than 15 conversions of reichs- 
marks into dollars occur in one paragraph. Since a table of conversion is 
given at the end of the volume, one would hardly think that all values ex- 
pressed in foreign currrencies should be immediately followed by their 
equivalents in dollars. 
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r the MiEyewever, L., editor. Conservation of our natural resources, based on 
Donde on Hise’s The conservation of natural resources in the United States. 
f auth New York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. xvii, 551. $4.) 

the giy oxixs, C. R. Petroleum refinery statistics, 1928. U. S. Bureau of 
al poli@ Vines Bull. 318. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. iv, 123. 25c.) 
the yililercuxs, W. A. Commercial irrigation companies. U.S. Dept. of Agric. 
& rec@llicch. bull. no. 177. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 40. 10c.) 
VS, sulliuxson, O. M., and Turner, H. A. The old plantation Piedmont cotton 
ance preliminary report. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 19380. Pp. 82, 


smeographed. ) 
yM.G., compiler. Agricultural economics: a selected list of references. 


nd int \oric. econ. bibliography no. 1, revised. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. 

veen Pp. 91, mimeographed. ) 

Dportasly ren, D. Economie and social aspects of federal reclamation. Johns 
volu Hopkins Univ. studies in hist. and pol. science, ser. xlviii, no. 1. (Balti- 


more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1930. Pp. 125.) 
:. V. P. Principles of agricultural credit. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1930. Pp. vii, 405. $4.) 


erzcer, H. Coéperative marketing of fluid milk. U.S. Dept. of Agric. 


1 WIE tech. bull. no. 179. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 92. 20c.) 
n Woulmrsrian, P. W. Canal irrigation in the Punjab: an economic inquiry re- 
3 80 f lating to certain aspects of the development of canal irrigation by the 
British in the Punjab. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. 
179. $3.) 
No. IWMmeence, H. S. Mica. Canada Dept. of Mines pub. no. 701. (Ottawa: 
xi, | 


H. M. Stationery Office. 1929. Pp. ix, 142. 30c.) 
ennsock-Fermor, A, My experience as a miner. (London: G. P. Put- 


wanson, E. B. Petroleum coke: an economic survey of its production 
ind uses. U.S. Dept. of Commerce, econ. paper 9. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1930. Pp. 29. 10c.) 

von, F. G., Kirssuine, O. E. and Mann, L. Coal in 1928. Mineral 
resources of the United States, 1928. Part II. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1930. Pp. xi, 428-606. 30c.) 

Wiese, W. A. Oil fields in the United States. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1930. Pp. 629. $6.) 
rearin, O. D. An Iowa farmer abroad. (Des Moines: Homestead Pub. 
Co. 1928. Pp. 157. $1.75.) 
heat studies. Vol. VI. No. 4. The contractility of wheat acreage in 
the United States. No. 5. The Danube Basin as a producer and exporter 
if wheat. No.6. Survey of the wheat situation, December, 1929 to April, 
1130. No.7. Growth of wheat consumption in tropical countries. (Stan- 
ford Univ., Calif.: Food Research Institute. 19380. Pp. 151-350.) 
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m™AN, C. E. Industrial structure of New England. Commercial survey 
of New England, Part I. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. xii, 
91. $1.30.) 
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- facts relating to the economic life of the nati 
ssed by the director of these surveys ig to 
in industry and in the distribution of 


to be investigated under the program laid dow, 
It purports to show that “New Engl, 
are on a sound basis and the outlook for the fy 
ynfidence.”’ 
this volume is given over to a careful statistical 
unufactures in New England, pages 148-591, Ho 
and to make the frame for this large picture, th 


mmerce, 


sportation, power and fuel,” “The people of \ 
| justification for weighting manufactures 0 hes 
uring is the keystone to New England’s commerg 
of this region rests mainly upon the actiyj 

lls” (p. 149). The book is factual and descripti 
» weigh or evaluate the data or to draw out f 
ral deductions. Interpretations of the facts 
n are left to the whim, the prejudice or the 
The factual material was obtained from the Bi 
tures and from a lengthy questionnaire sent out 
concerns. The statistical basis for comparis 
land territory or with other sections of the Uni 
States as a whole is the value added by the man 
is value is obtained by deducting from total selli 


materials entering into the product. Occasional] 
lemented by “value of product” and “capital j " 
ictures is divided into seven main groups: met the ( 
extiles, leather and rubber; paper and printin in i 
nd a miscellaneous group. The first three grow toe 
of the value added by manufactures. It is int ad 
xtiles’” which, bv many people, is considered 


England actually contributes only 27 per cent 
Che book contains many tables, several maps 4 
tion with the analysis of the groups there 2 
of considerable importance such as the histor 
and the effect of the war on this industry, th 


1 of the industry, attitude to changes in technical 

hand-to-mouth buying as a result of changing 
methods of marketing goods. 

that the book is designed to show trends rather thin 

tatement of conditions, any adverse comment if 
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jlue. At some points the thoughtful reader would feel like discounting 
: optimism of the director in regard to the prosperous conditions of 
‘ew England industry. There are also certain inaccuracies in connection 


of +h the tables which rather obviously are the result of typographical 
ad, w ors. As a whole the volume is decidedly informative and gives a good 
d neral picture of the industrial situation in New England. It is to be 


hoped that this survey and others to be made by the Department of 
Commerce may really fulfill the high expectation of the director with 
regard to the elimination of waste in the productive process and in the 
marketing of goods. 

Everett W. Goopuve 


warps, J. D., and others. The aluminum industry. Vols. I and II. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. 858, 870. $12.) 

u.J.W. The Otis Steel Company, pioneer. (Cleveland: Author. 1929.) 
cers, G. P. The steel foundry industry: survey-report prepared for the 
consideration of the Executive Committee, Steel Founders’ Society of Amer- 
oq, October, 1929. (New York: Steel Founders’ Soc. of America. 1930. 

244. 

i 4 The printing industry in Cincinnati. Vocational pamphlet no. 
10, (Cincinnati: Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools. 1929. Pp. 
71.) 

cts and figures of the automobile industry, 1930 edition. (New York: 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1980. Pp. 96.) 

dustrial migration in the United States, 1914-1927. Iowa studies in 
business, no. 7. (Iowa City: State Univ. of Iowa, College of Commerce. 
1930. Pp. 80.) 

An intensive and statistical study of the migration of industry. An 
analysis is made of the localization and decentralization of industry, with 
the conclusion that the trend is toward concentration rather than decen- 
tralization. Statistics are based upon the publications of the Bureau of 
the Census and the Department of Commerce. Chapter 3 analyzes changes 
in the location of specific industries, as food products, textiles and cloth- 
ing, metal products, lumber, leather, rubber, paper, chemical products, 
and transportation equipment. Chapter 4 treats of the ruralization of 
industry; there is no indication of a migration of industry out of the lead- 
ing 64 cities. 
he industrial utilization of Nebraska hides. Nebraska studies in business, 
no. 25. (Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska. 1930. Pp. 56. 50c.) 
wift & Company 1930 year book, covering the activities of the year 1929. 
(Chicago: Swift & Co. 1980. Pp. 52.) 
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imes, C. F. O’Fallon decision and the Brandeis dissent. Read before 
Pittsburgh-Chicago group, President’s Conference Committee, June 24, 
1929, Toronto, Ontario. (Chicago: Glennon & Kern. 1929.) 

xovNsky, J. Railroad consolidation: its economics and controlling prin- 
ciples. (New York: Appleton. 1930. Pp. xvii, 338. $3.50.) 

ospeLL, FE. L., compiler. Chicago’s transportation problem in January, 
1950. (Chicago: Cameron, Amberg & Co. 1930.) 
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Minecos, H dustry. Printed for a few of the pion 
(New ¥ Co. 1930. Pp. 95.) 
A hist | industry in the United States. 
Morris. R. tration. 2nd ed. rev. and rewritten by ¥ 
E. |] York: Appleton. 1930. Pp. 229, $3.50 
STEPHENS. ¢ rence waterway project. (New York: |] 
4 


3, CAP} 


ment 


Warner, | movement of iron ore and coal in relation, «pend 


the St. I Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania p 


Aon of the potential importance of the St, | 
rence , 1 production area of North America. 
special r : and coal. Illustrated with many ingen 


Railroad references. Special ser. no. 52. (Washj 
ton: Bur nomics. 1930. Pp. 83.) 

Railway s1 nenditures. Special ser. no. 53. (W 

al Economics. 1980. Pp. 22.) 

Resart of ting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Ar 

st ( 1 24 and 25, 1980. Reprinted from 9 

Traffic Vi ) Chicago: Traffic Service Corp. 19 


Statistical + merce passing through canals at Sault 


Marie. M , during season of 1929, with supplement 
f the Detroit River. (Washington: Supt. D; 


United Stat thirteenth annual report, fiscal year end 
Ju 0, 1: Supt. Docs. 1929. Pp. vii, 152. 20 


1erce, and Commercial Crises 


Die Konju Reziehungen zur Wirtschaftsstruktur. } 
M. R. \ Jena: Fischer. 1929. Pp. 44.) 
is con ly begins with a criticism, far from satisfyin 
yf the mon business cycle. It closes with some int 
esting but { iderations of the connection between t 
intensity of ons and the chief characteristics of tl 
nol try: thus the oscillations are more pr 
nounced w! lominates over agriculture; where the ps 
hology of nterprise and wealth; where the means 1 
mmunicat ned: where lowlands and coastlines prevail 
But the cen .uthor’s theory of the business cycle. 
‘he neces ficient cause of trade fluctuations is the rat 
»f interest yng term investments. The auxiliary con 
dualism of capital investments: on tht 
one hand a ‘ long duration, relatively risky, such 4 
shares of st referred to by the author as industrial in 
vestments: ot 1, short term investments, such as bills 0! 
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he pion@hsange, bank deposits, called briefly safe investments. The disparity 
<n the corresponding two rates of interest produces the business 


with automatic certainty and regularity. 
$3.50 


York: | 


\ume, for instance, a low rate of interest. Income bearing proper- 
, capitalized at this rate, will rise in value; and because of the en- 
ent of their possessions in terms of money, people will save less 


Li 


relatiog@i/™) end more on consumers’ goods. Enterprise is stimulated, and 
ma Pam ics are augmented ; revival is at hand, and prosperity is around the 


e St, pager. In response to the enlivened demand for capital, savings are 
erica, Jily deflected from “safe” investments and into the spheres of in- 
 ingeniflm:;y, where the rate of interest begins to mount, offering adequate 
: sepsation for the risk element, not to mention the circumstance tha! 
(Washi ; juncture popular psychology tends to treat risks rather lightly. 
(Wet in time the exaggerated interest charges raise the expenses of pro- 

n; profits drop; and the capitalization process depresses the value 

¢ of An jurable investments. Chastened by the diminution of property values, 
from J curtail expenditures and save more. However, despite the frantic 
Pe 19 nd fou capital indispensable to the exploitation of the irrevocable 
Senlt ystments in industry, the volumes of savings, scared at the risks, 
lemenimecn to flow into the “safe” channels, where the lower interest rates 
Ipt. Dole. Soon the strains and stresses result in business failures. The 
irrives, then the depression. During the lull, because of the pre- 

x . ng scanty earnings, industrial securities sell at bargain prices, so 


: small returns prove remunerative. Gradually the risk element 
d, owing to the “financial purification” achieved by reorganiza- 


, changes in management, and the shrinking values of durable 
ur. Tints. The industrial interest rate at first falters in its rise, then de- 


; slowly. When it reaches low levels, the depression is over, and 


tisfyingMe cycle is ready to run its course once more. 
ie intem™ Ii is hardly necessary to insist that this theory is too simple to re- 
reen {| the complexities of the business cycle. The author ascribes un- 
| of tsual powers to the interest rate, ignoring the intricate play of a multi- 
re pr y of important factors; the rate itself, so far from being a prime 
he psy is a reflex of various basic forces; the division of the “safe” 
eans (mend “industrial” rates into two disparate compartments is unwarranted ; 
prevailf™@xe contention that the masses save less because a low interest rate aug- 
by the process of capitalization, the value of their property, is 
he rat@MMfar-fetched ; if the interest rate acts as the sole cause, and if nothing else 
ry con ints, it is not altogether clear why the trade fluctuations in a given 
on th utry are so irregular in their duration and amplitude: we should 
uch a@@™@xpect neat cyclical curves. Indeed, the reader will scarcely hail the 
‘lal in cory as the answer to the vexing problem of the business cycle 
vills of M. M. Boser 
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Duranp, E. D an industry and commerce. (Boston: Ginn. jg 
Pp. xviii, 

Roserts, G. | y do we have the alternating periods of prosperity , 
depression? An address delivered before the Economic Forum of 
College of the City of New York, May 15, 1930. (New York: Nation 
City Bank. 1 Pp. 14.) ‘ 

W. Ernst Friedrich’s Geographie des Welthandels und 


verkehrs. 2n ed. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. Rmk. 30.) 
Wattace, B. B | Epminster, L. R. International control of raw 
terial. (Was ton: Institute of Economics of the Brookings Inst 
tion. 1980. Pp. xv, 479. $3.50.) 
Abolition of i 1 export prohibitions and restrictions, convention 
protocol bet he United States and other powers. State Dept., treay 
ser. no. 811. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 54. 15c.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and 
the Exchanges 
Psychology and strial Efficiency. By Haroun E. Burr. (Ne 
York: Ay n. 1929. Pp. xviii, 395. $3.00.) 

Industries | nd small recognize the complexity of factors jy 
volved in effic luction. Many self-styled “psychologists” hay 
offered a one 1 y remedy; and psychology as a result has come t 
have a rather unsavory reputation among critical business men. Tha 
bona fide psych y does have much of a practical nature to offer ir 
dustry is, however, well attested by the present volume. Bartt recog 
nizes that imp) in production depends, not on a single or simple 
factor, but on ymplex factors; he recognizes that the problem 
of industry are t ly, nor even mainly, psychological; and that fo 
many of the most significant problems which are psychological we hay 
as yet only a most rudimentary analysis and knowledge. It is one of the 
virtues of the boo! it although it is unusually rich in actual industrial 
experiments and illustrations, it appreciates the value to industry of the 
knowledge deriv ym educational, clinical, and even animal fields of 
experimental ps ry. Chapters 2, “Education in industry,” } 
“Methods of v * and 5, “Monotony,” are especially complete an 
suggestive. 

In the first of these chapters Burtt cites experiments showing tht 
it is well, in training the worker, to lay the initial stress on accuracy 
rather than on s |: for accurate learning facilitates subsequent speed; 
whereas speeded ning continuously opposes accuracy. There iss 
consideration of the causes of plateaus in learning curves, a treatment 
incentives (prizes, bonuses, promotions), of the use of slow stereoscopit 
motion pictures .rning, of the values and uses of vestibule schools 
and some suggest regarding foreman-training courses. 
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The chapter on methods stresses motion studies, adjustments of 
ipment, mental disturbances, rhythm of operation, and social factors. 
be treatment of rhythm ranges from the selection of thin, nervous 
» for certain breaking operations in copper metallurgy because of 
kind of working rhythm, to the dynamogenic effect of songs in the 
ton fields. There is likewise a range of practical suggestions regard- 
the pairing or grouping of workers, all based on experimental evi- 


nce. 
Monotony seems almost unavoidable in the minute division of labor 
the present day. Yet there are great individual differences in sus- 
tibility to monotony, and these differences seem to be more in the 
tyre of mental habits and temperamental attitudes than in the nature 
intelligence. The author suggests that even in the present stage of 
r knowledge much can be done to reduce monotony by proper place- 
nt of workers, occasional changes of work, introduction of rest 
riods, information about the product, its processes and uses, and by 
weation for leisure. 

Other chapters of the book treat fatigue, accidents, physical factors 
the working environment, satisfaction and morale, efficiency in execu- 
e work, and the future of industrial psychology. In the concluding 
apter—on this last topic—the author points to the greater advance- 
mt of Europe. This advancement he explains as the result of greater 
derstanding and better codperation of European industrial workers. 
e reviewer suggests that a first step in effecting such an understand- 

and codperation among Americans is a fuller and more critical 
preciation of such problems and achievements as Burtt writes of. 

C. L. Stone 
Dartmouth College 
NEW BOOKS 


peer, R. E. and Murpuy, H. C. Problems in investment. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1980. Pp. vi, 336.) 
Industrial accounting for executives. (New York: Mc- 
1930. Pp. xiv, 449. $5.) 

This volume should have been named Industrial Accounting for Engi- 
neers. In style it reminds one of Church’s Manufacturing Costs and 
Accounts. I should recommend it as a text only in schools giving a 
thorough course in accounting to engineers. The book would also be 
useful to instructors for its numerous diagrammatic illustrations which 
are excellent, even though it would seem that a few are too intricate for 
the beginner. The reader interested in an accounting work more suitable 
to a typical executive should examine The Successful Control of Profits 
by Rautenstrauch. 

Davin HimMELBLAvu 


per, W. R. and Herwoop, J. Operating aspects of industrial mergers. 
New York: Harper. 1930. Pp. 214. $8.) 
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znce and Commerce, research studies no, 10. (Phi 


[ Septe ing 


und collections in theory and practice, 2nd 
Pp. xvii, 599. $4.) 


vy, M. Wage methods and selling costs; compe 
in four major departments in thirty-one st, 


Af 


lvania Press. 1930. Pp. xxi, 405. $4.50.) 


standards and costs as applied to public utifi 
20. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost ; 
1365-13881. 765c.) 
control of distribution costs and sales, (Ne 
1930. Pp. viii, 194. $3.50.) 
d expense in relation to costs, sales and profif 
Graw-Hill. 1930. Pp. viii, 418. $5.) 


ting. (New York: Alexander Hamilton Instity 


f marketing. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 19; 
An address before the New York State As 
, Syracuse, New York, May 20, 1980. (Sy, 
soc. of Local Agents. 1930. Pp.12.) — 
s of instalment trading and hire-purchase. (Ly 
). Pp. vii, 128. $1.50.) 
allegedly written not only to examine the su 


ils in a somewhat critical way but to bestir othey 


gh investigations of the matter. The autho 
World-wide development” of instalment selling 
ers, with “The nature and sources of instalme 
)f instalment credit;” “Production, consumpti 
ts of a growth in instalment buying;” “Refee 
Saving and spending;” “Movements in the stand 
to instalment buying;” “Instalment buying a 
1al chapter is devoted to “Striking a balance, 
les that instalment buying has lifted the averag 
higher plane. This happy outcome is not, in th 
ed without some items in the debit account. Hg 


n the business cycle and that in so doing ched 


1 living standards. The net outcome, however, i 


conclusion.”” The book shows incisive thinking 


yable exposition, readable and pleasing. 


of the 


ywever, as curiously lacking in data. 
sort more common in American economit 
ro than now—appears, the author has not foul 


; observations with a single table or chart. 
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puvor, F. R. Financing export shipments. (New York and London: 
Harper. 1930. Pp. ix, 231.) 

«ier, E. M. Advanced principles of real estate practice. (New York: 
\acmillan. 1980. Pp. vii, 522. $8.50.) 
wer, 1. The stock market crash—and after. (New York: Macmillan. 
1930. Pp. xxvi, 286. $2.50.) 

It is Irving Fisher’s contention that between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of the rise in stock market prices between 1926, and September, 
1999, was justified, and that “with the exception of two or three months 
immediately preceding the panic, the market was not much, if any, over- 
inated” (p. 263). Furthermore, the panic could have been avoided, so 
shat a gradual decline of fifteen to twenty per cent in the level of prices 
would have occurred instead of the abrupt crash to a point forty-two per 
cent below the maximum reached. 

Professor Fisher argues that the major part of the rise was justified 
because of the economies secured through mergers, lowering of costs 
through the rapid development of scientific research and invention, im- 
provements in management which increased productivity, and a new policy 

{ codperation on the part of labor resulting in greater efficiency. All 
these combined greatly to increase earnings of American corporations. 
In addition, earnings were “plowed back” to such an extent that the 
corporations occupied a much stronger position. 

Furthermore, there were the economic benefits of prohibition, the ad- 
vantages of a commodity price level approximately stable, the removal 
of risk through the use of investment counsel, and the flight from bonds 
to stock. “It was in the main overeagerness to profit by these factors 
which produced the crash. The prime fault lay in the credit structure.” 

Trouble developed because cheap money enabled speculators to bor- 
row and buy stocks in the hopes of securing profits. The last three 
months preceding the break saw, as a result, an overextension of margin 
accounts and an overexpansion of brokers loans, led on by sound expecta- 
tion of earnings. This made the market subject to apprehension, bear 
raids, or such international shocks as the Hatry crash in London. Buy- 
ers of stocks had tried more and more to do business on borrowed money. 
Had the Federal Reserve Board permitted rediscount rates to be raised 
earlier, the rise of the last three months might have been prevented and the 
panic avoided. 

One important contributing factor was the tax on capital gains, which 
kept many holders of stocks from selling during the rise and therefore 
helped to drive the level higher. The author advocates the repeal of 
this tax. 

He points out that it was largely the tremendous volume of new financ- 
ing in stocks in the first ten months of 1929, nearly nine and one-half 
billion dollars, that projected the top-heavy market into the abyss, that 
whatever losses resulted were confined for the most part to the upper one 
or two per cent of income receivers, and that the crash was after all a 
world-wide decline in stock prices which began in London. He compli- 
ments President Hoover on his efforts to avoid a serious depression, and 
Suggests remedies to prevent a recurrence of stock market panics. 

While many economists will feel, to paraphrase the title of one of 
ie author’s well known books in another field, that this volume does 
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not represent | Fisher at his best, it does contain considerah] 
formation whi ible as well as interesting. 


Cuartes Tippr 


Gites, R. "h m question book. (New York and Lond 
Harper. 9; | 161. $3.) 

Greer, H. C. 1 1 cost analysis—methods and examples, ¢ 
cial pubs., no. 19. (New — National Assoc. of Cost 
countants. ». 1305-1320. 

Haicut, H. H yement’s control of labor on piece work, Of 
pubs., vol. x , New York: National Association of Cost 
countants. Pp. 1238-1287.) 

Hatt, S. R. he rtising handbook. 2nd ed. (New York: McG 
Hill. 1930. [| 18. $5.) 

iansow. A. W. can, P. B. Problems in auditing. 1st ed. () 
York: McGraw-H 1930. Pp. xii, 754. $6.) ; 

Hanros. D sierung der Weltwirtschaft. Recht und 
in Geschichte enwart, 71. (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 19 
Pp. 47.) 

Harrison, G. ( lard costs: installation, operation and use. (N 
York: Ronald Pp. xii, 308. $5.) 

Hess, H. W. ¢ salesmanship: scientific ideas for salesmen, s 
managers and nistrators. 2nd rev. ed. (Philadelphia and 1; 
don: Lippincott Pp. 339.) 

Hopces. C. F. F { practical text on the work of all departme 
of the brokera vith information for investors and traders. (N 
York: Wall St. B ss School. 1930. Pp. 512. $6.) 

Hoxie, G. L. § lation and business. (Boston: Stratford. 1 
Pp. 69. $1.) 

Hu vey, C. N. 11 law: principles and cases. (New York: Mi 
millan. 1930. Pp. xxiii, 643. $3.50.) 

Kester, R. B. A nq theory and practice. Vol. I. 8rd ed. (N¢ 
York: Ronald Pp. xx, 885. $4.) 

Kxioostrer, B. L. Patent ountings: a phase of cost accounting. Rul 
and principles for determining profits and deductions, advantage derin 
damages, and rea royalty, as evolved by the courts in patent i 
fringement ac New York: Prentice-Hall. 1930. Pp. x 
795.) 

Krart, C. and S1 HER, TL. P. Analysis of industrial securities. (N 
York: Ronald 21. $5 4 

Lanssureu, R. H., editor tan dards in industry. Annals, vol. exxxvii, 1 
226. (Philadel American Academy of Political and Social Scien 
1928. Pp. viii, 28 p2.) 

The extent t | the standardization and simplification moveme 
has penetrated A an industry during the past decade, the method 
in use, the results obtained, and the relation of this significant phase @ 
industrial progress to our economic and social life are reviewed in th 
volume. Part 1 deals with standardization programs in industry in ge 
eral; Part 2, with st und ardization programs of specific industries; Ps 
8 describes some standardization programs outside of industry; Part 
is entitled “Star lization and the consumer.’ 
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The World War created situations which made efforts to standardize 
wd simplify imperative. From this impetus, industrial management has 
made much progress. To the United States Department of Commerce, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and the American Engi- 
aeerig Standards Committee and its associates is due a large share of the 
edit in promoting standardization programs. Coéperation on the part 
of manufacturers is no doubt a defensive measure, resulting from the 
increasing intensity of competition. 

In the group of papers on this subject here published are to be found 
nertinent comments on the effects of standardization upon labor and labor’s 
sititude. Although recognizing the benefits, both William Green and 
\athew Woll of the American Federation of Labor point out the resulting 
serious problems of increased unemployment and of wage maintenance. 
Mr. Woll approves of standardization “where it seeks to make toil easier, 
where it aims to conserve materials, where it simplifies the mechanics of 
life” but objects where it “seems to rob life of its diversity, to take away 
its beauty, to infringe upon its freedom.” 

In discussing standardization from the standpoint of the ultimate con- 
sumer, Messrs. F. J. Schlink and R. A. Brady wonder how much the 
consumer benefits from lower retail prices and how much the manufacturer 
gains in the way of increased profits. The steps being taken by the 
government to protect the consumer through certification of standard 
specifications are enumerated by A. S. McAllister of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Mr. Brady criticizes the federal government for its failure to dis- 
seminate its vast stores of useful information to the ultimate consumer 
for whom it professes much solicitude. Manufacturers feel, however, that 
making available to the public such information as the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has in its possession would harm business, the theory being that “price 
competition” would then displace so-called “free competition.” 

The question is raised frequently as to whether or not standardization 
might have a tendency to reduce promotional or advertising costs. In all 
probability, this will not be the case. Standardization or no standardiza- 
tion, competition among industries, and products, for the consumer’s dol- 
lar will always persist, increasingly perhaps. The final test of a standard, 
according to K. H. Condit, editor of the American Machinist, is its eco- 
nomic justifiability. Factors of timeliness, style and public acceptance 
must also be considered. While the primary advantage of standardization 
is reduced costs, its greatest disadvantage is a tendency toward inflexi- 
bility. 

Simplification, however, is a commercial expedient sufficiently elastic 
to accommodate varying industrial and marketing situations. Where pos- 
sible it is introduced as a preliminary to standardization, complements it, 
and overcomes many of the criticisms directed at possible standardization 
excesses. The natural limitations of standardization are recognized by 
a number of the contributors who have been associated with the work. 
Their articles are valuable in pointing out that enthusiasm for a move- 
ment should not permit it to be carried to extremes. 


V. D. Wicxizer 


“1ns0N, I, B. Investment trusts—how and why. (New York: Financial 
Pub. Co. 1980. Pp. 92. $2.) 
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L. Codperative retail buying associations. 1st ed. (New York: 

Graw-Hill. 1980. Pp. xii, 207. $3.) 

This book is confined to a study of the results of codperative retail 
pring associations. Such an association is defined by the author as 

“incorporated organization of financially independent retailers which 
4s as a common but distinct wholesale distributor for its members, buys 
. its own name, and warehouses its purchases.” Consumers’ codperative 
ying clubs or pools, buying groups or syndicates, manufacturer-retail 

peratives, and coéperative wholesale buying associations are excluded 
is definition. 

Aa book gives evidence of a careful analysis of material, and an appar- 
»{ realization of, as well as a statement of, any limitations to the accuracy 
tthe conclusions. Most of the comparisons are drawn between the co- 
neratives and the service type of wholesaler. But at numerous points, 
particularly in the concluding chapters, comparisons are made with chain- 
ore systems and “contract wholesalers” (wholesalers operating under con- 
net with independent retailers). 

The chief advantage of the codperative organization is in reduced ex- 
penses, chie fly in selling costs. “The lack of selling effort as exerted be- 
ween the association and its membership is both a weakness and a strength. 
It is a weakness in that the association cannot aggressively increase sales 
ither to members or to non-members. It is a strength, and the strongest 
single advantage of the codperative retail buying association, in that the 
largest single item of wholesale expense is greatly reduced” (p. 48). 

The author shows that, whereas chain stores and contract wholesale 
systems may be able to improve merchandising methods and reduce both 
= sale and retail expense, the advantages of the codperative are largely 

fined to the reduction of wholesale expense. To counteract this weak- 
ness the members of a codéperative are advised to influence their associa- 
tion ‘to take steps to increase the merchandising ability of its members.”’ 
Throughout the book the effect of the movement on manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers is frequently discussed. 

Frep E. Crark 


uiTtNEY, R. The work of the New York Stock Exchange in the panic of 
129. Address delivered before the Boston Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms at the Algonquin Club, Boston, Massachusetts, June 10, 1980. (New 
York: N.Y. Stock Exchange. 1930. Pp. 29.) 

oper, Mrs. V. R. Apartment and apartment hotel management. Ist ed. 
Los Angeles: Wetzel Pub. Co. 1930. Pp. 157.) 

oraver, E.S, Business law: cases and other authorities for the study of 
the function of law in business. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. 
ri, 461. $4.) 

ouncer, J. Work routing in production, including scheduling and dispatch- 
ing. (New York: Ronald. 1930. Pp. ix, 115. $3.) 

sphalt Shingle and Roofing Institute: agreement, merchandising plan, code 
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alance sheet structure of automobile manufacturing companies. Bull. no. 


29. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Bureau of Business Research. 1930. 
Pp. 65. 50c.) 
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sctices (Sstockwatering in order to hide profits, publicity of financial 
ements, etc.). 
gager and Gulick give an outline of the “combination-for-monop- 
» movement and of the anti-trust policy of the United States up 
This part of the book deserves praise for its clear, though 
pact, treatment of this complicated legal and historical background. 
is recommended to readers who desire a brief treatment of this phase 
the monopoly problem in the United States. It very properly omits 
oy technical and legal details which are not essential for an under- 
uding of the economics of the problem. The description of foreign 
velopments and policies is competent and as complete as a short sur- 
ean be made. 
The authors finally come to the conclusion that combinations, 
musts,” are economically sound and ought not to be prevented, but 
nid be allowed to continue, regulated only as far as the public in- 
rest demands. Today four policies toward monopoly are advocated: 
}) a strict upholding of the original anti-trust policy and giving up 
the exceptions; (2) the continuance of the present policy; (3) an 
tension of the exceptions against strict supervision; (4) the sanc- 
pning of all concerted action and combinations for monopoly if “rea- 
nible.” The authors support proposition (4). However, they are 
whtful whether the United States could establish a policy stable 
ugh to be trusted with regulation. They believe that proposition 
}) ought to be adopted by this country, at least for the present. 
To begin criticism with a fairly technical matter, the authors do not 
lize that a too compact definition of a very complex economic insti- 
ition, especially when preceding its discussion, might be very handy, 
t is not desirable for the development of clearness in concepts, the 
ck of which is still very pronounced in respect to the monopoly prob- 
m. It is the scholar’s duty to construct definitions that foster under- 
nding of the underlying situation, even though lax popular practice 
nd legal usage (anti-“trust” laws) do not. Seager and Gulick give 
¢ following definition of trust: “The term ‘trust,’ as used in this book, 
gnifies an industrial combination, not a legal nor a natural monopoly, 
hich seeks to escape the restraints and avoid the wastes of competition 
y absorbing, or forcing out of business its would-be competitors, or by 
cling in concert with them in fixing prices or regulating outputs.” 
is definition includes according to thcir statement, simple agreements, 
ools, trade associations, holding companies, mergers, trusts proper. 
n the opinion of the reviewers it is customary to call trusts only the cor- 
crate form of monopoly and not to include under the term concerted 
“on among independent enterpreneurs. Monopoly aspired by con- 
‘ted action and monopoly aspired by corporations underlie sufficiently 
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. history of combinations and their treatment by public policy. The 
pretation and administration of the anti-trust laws have probably 
<n guided in the past more by common sense and practical wisdom than 

reasoning based on careful studies of the essential economic forces 
wlved. ‘The form too of industrial combination and concerted action 
. necessarily developed along the lines prescribed by the public atti- 
se As the authors rightly point out, this attitude has varied and 
n unstable to a certain extent. Only a thorough education in the eco- 
nics of the problems can amend this and secure a sound future develop- 
The two possible ways of dealing with monopolies are prevention and 
trol, The authors have not done enough to justify their opinion 
at control is economically desirable though perhaps not feasible in 
ractice and under the present circumstances. They do not make the 
ydent aware of the intricacies underlying the search for a decision. 
ven though probably a final criterion and an ideal scheme of public 
icy is impossible to find, the student should be able to get from 
he scholar a full insight into all phases of the problem, and a discussion 
{their relative importance, in order that an approach to the best solu- 
jon may be found. The timeliness of the question can be judged by the 
umerous efforts to reform public policy, in this country as well as in 
urope—especially Germany. An evaluation of the following would 


ave proved fruitful since one of the authors was in Germany at the 


ime: 

(1) Of the ideas and proposals at the Juristentag in Salzburg in 
928. 

(2) Of Professor Schmalenbach’s much discussed address in Vienna 
n 1928. 

(3) Of the official proposal of the German trade unions who advo- 
ate the creation of a board of supervision for cartels and corporate 
monopolies with their codperation. 

The authors’ conclusions as to the comparative social efficiency of 
ree competition and regulated monopoly might have been different had 
hey compared the results obtained through the opposite policies in 
ermany and the United States. The reviewers are inclined to share 
he opinion voiced at the conclusion of the “German Cartel-Enquéte” 
n 1928, that promotion of efficiency is neglected exactly in proportion 
0 the strengthening of monopolistic power. They would therefore 
losely agree with M. W. Watkins’ conclusion on the matter that after 
all the policy pursued in the United States is better as long as the 
‘isting system of private property prevails. The abolition of free 
fompetition must necessarily involve a sharp restriction of the rights 
of private property and the right to make profits. In order to insure 
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further economic progress in this case, a shift in the incentive of tHmmwith this is 
entrepreneur from the desire for personal gain to some other ideal ingly, ©8P! 
necessary, aside from an entire reorganization of administrative mein anothe 
ods. 
The above are only a few of tl ti to be d i i ee , 
of the questions to be dealt with in a com prudently 
prehensive study of monopolies and merely indicate the direction wh; Accordit 
the reviewers would wish to have seen pursued in Trust and Corpor gecurities | 
tion Problems. The book is, however, up to date and is the best “am hae 
written for instructional use in the conventional manner. quer 
Rozsert M. “hat wit! 
Frances Kress failed to 
University of Minnesota particular 
He goe 
NEW BOOKS the Depa 
ANDERSEN, A. The possibilities and the dangers inherent in mergers, con depends | 
solidations and acquisitions. Official pubs., vol. xi, no. 18. (New York: agree 
| National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1980. Pp. 1219-1236. 75e.) | Depe 
Barnes, I. R. Public utility control in Massachusetts: a study in the con- = 
mission regulation of security issues and rates. (New Haven: Yale Univ aa’ from 
Press. 1930. Pp. 289. $3.) Be oper 
In his comprehensive and well documented study of the policy of con- — 
trolling the public lities in Massachusetts, Dr. Barnes has performed ects the 
a signal service. As it happens, the Massachusetts statutes and their po 
administration center upon the regulation of a rate base and rates of — 
return which, taken together, constitute the crux of utility control. On _ 
this question the issue is most sharply drawn between the reproduction = 
cost new theory and that of prudent investment. The former is empli- — 
sized by the Supré Court, while the latter is commonly ascribed to The 
the Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities. Dr. Barnes not alone fam °° PT 
traces the history of the development of the Massachusetts policy and reprodt 
analyzes the significance of “‘prudent investment” as adopted in that state vested 
but he also directly contrasts it in a separate chapter with the “repro: intangi 
duction cost” policy as this is outlined in Supreme Court decisions. This meg 
emphasis and this ast make the work peculiarly valuable and timely. canta 
The avowed purpose of the Massachusetts regulatory bodies in the egg 
past and of the present Department of Public Utilities is to control the sacs 
rate of return and so the rates, by controlling security issues and their a: 
prices at the time of issue on the basis of honest and prudent investment, cent 
In his analysis and criticism, however, the author finds serious inconsister- — 
cies between the avowed policies of the Department and their practices. explan 
In the first place, stock issues have been materially less than investment ben 
|] is has been due (1) to the legal provision 
that the stock of most utilities must be sold at par or better and (2) to nae . 
the practice of prescribing the sale price of new issues at a premium when ae 
current market values are above par. “< 
Secondly, the Board has encouraged the utilities to “plow back” into Tk 
the property earnings in excess of dividend requirements, without how a 
l € 


ever permitting them ever to capitalize such investments. In conjunction 
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with this is the prohibition on the issuance of stock dividends. Accord- 
gly, capitalization and investments are far from being equivalent to 

ye another. In general it would therefore appear that, in spite of the 

,frmation of the Department to the contrary, the amount of outstanding 
gcurities falls short of being the measure of the “capital honestly and 

rudently invested.” 

According to Dr. Barnes, this discrepancy between the amount of the 
gcurities and the amount of the investment has caused the Department 
»o difficulty because it has not as a matter of practice been particularly 
woncerned with the value of the property or the rate base in contested 
nite cases. An analysis of the decisions discloses, to quote the author, 
“hat, with a few notable exceptions the Massachusetts Commissions have 
filed to make any definite findings as to the rate base upon which the 
particular utilities involved were entitled to earn a fair return” (p. 143). 

He goes even further in maintaining that the determining factor with 
the Department is not the rate base but the credit of the company, which 
depends primarily on the fair return. On the theory that satisfactory 
srvice is dependent on the financial condition of the company concerned, 
the Department aims to permit such a return as will enable the company 
‘) maintain the market price of its securities considerably above par, usu- 
ally from 20 to 25 points above. In estimating this, it takes into account 
the operating expenses, taxes, allowances for depreciation and current 
interest rates. On the basis of these calculations and considerations it 
sets the amount of the fair return and, where necessary, arrives at a rate 
base that will earn the amount of profits equivalent to the preconceived 
estimate of the fair return. By such a method the actual value of the 
property is given practically no weight and “fair value’’ becomes a mere 
fiction (page 156). The maintenance of credit thus becomes the prime 
factor, not the fair and reasonable value. 

The Massachusetts Department departs from the accepted procedure 
as prescribed in the decisions of the Supreme Court not only in excluding 
reproduction costs new but also in refusing to give consideration to rein- 
vested earnings, unearned increments on land and property, or to such 
intangibles as “going value” and overhead expenditures, as elements of 
value in the rate base. Despite these departures from the methods that 
lave been generally accepted as the law of the land, there have been with 
one or two exceptions no appeals from its decisions to the federal courts. 
This apparent acquiescence of the utilities in the policies of the Depart- 
ment would lead to the deduction that the liberal policy of the Depart- 
ment in the matter of dividends has permitted of a return approximating 
what might have been expected from the rulings of the courts. A further 
explanation of the absence of appeals is the threat of public ownership, 

In a separate chapter Dr. Barnes contrasts the Massachusetts policy 
with that of the Supreme Court in which reproduction costs are given 
primary weight, as well as with the prudent investment theory as this 
has been propounded by Dr. John Bauer. He concludes that although 
the former diverges from prudent investment in important particulars it 
is still more closely akin to this than to the Supreme Court doctrine. 

The author finally submits a critical appraisal of the Massachusetts 
Practices in regulating utilities. He praises the work of the authorities 
in keeping capitalization at a minimum, but believes that this has not been 
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entirely success! suse of the lack of jurisdiction over floating inde 
edness. Hed e wisdom of insisting that securities should be iss 
at par or abo e ground that at times it interferes with rate req 
tions. Issua ow par are already permitted to gas, electric , 
water companic He also urges that premiums should be Capitalizg 
although grant the Department has by its methods practic, 
included these it ering investments. The author also condey 
the “seeming ill f those phases of regulation which mark j 
partures from preme Court procedure. But his principal strict, 
are directed ag ndefiniteness of the commission’s decisions y; 
respect to det ig a specific rate base and the ignoring of the 
sumers’ interes se of this indefiniteness and uncertainty, 
Dr. Barnes s much credit for his careful and compreheng 
analysis and « f the Massachusetts system of utility regulatic 
The major s! g of this work, if it be a shortcoming, is a lack on 
appreciation of e of this unique experiment in utility control whi@ 7 
is based, as D nes himself points out, on the conviction that 4 cLavat 
utilities are the ; of the state and under an implied contract to accey United 
the form of regulation adopted in the state (p. 207). M ox, P 
So far as tl nt writer can judge, Dr. Barnes accepts the meth ceeding 
valuation p bed in court decisions as a final criterion both for th 1930. 
evaluation of t chusetts policy and the prudent investment 
His appraisal of t hree schemes would have had added value if he hy Johns 
subjected that Supreme Court to the same critical scrutiny as tgggg?sssoW. 
others. In respect ndefiniteness, it surely surpasses that of the Massy 13. { 
chusetts Departn It would be truly lamentable if we had to lod Tovtmn 
forward to the tent application of the present judicial standards ; 1929. 
the final criter utility valuations. Alt 
In justice to Massachusetts Department a note of protest shoul in ou 
be sounded at Dr. Barnes’ implication that consumers’ interests are no 
being protecte e the indefiniteness of the current policy. On th 
basis of rate « ns—however unsatisfactory they may be—it woul 
appear that th ers in Massachusetts are faring on the whole a 
well as, if not ter than, in other states in the union; nor are servic 
conditions less ry than elsewhere. On the whole the positio 
seems tenable vy of the attitude both of the utility companies ani 
of consumers that t ulation of utilities in Massachusetts will compar¢ 
favorably with f any other state. 
The writer of t eview would also hesitate to accept the author's 
analysis of the hod adopted by the Department of Public Uti: 
ties in arriving at rate base. If one gives credence to Commissioner 
Goldberg’s des: n of the Department’s procedure in contested cases; 
due considerati 1) to actual investment, to reinvested earnings, to 
the dividend pol | the efficiency of the company concerned, as well s 
to the other fac 1 by Dr. Barnes. 
These comme 1, however, not seriously detract from the sig- 
nificance of this s . It is a competent and workman-like investigatio 


of 


1See data cited r Atwill in stenographic minutes of Hearings be 
fore the Legislative | n on the Revision of the Public Service Commission’ 
Law of New York S 72-1575. 

2 Tbid., pp. 1593 fi 
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ind brings together information that will throw light on one of the most 
ritical economic and political problems of the present time. 


E. Mosuer 


cert, W. Heywoop, J. Operating aspects of industrial mergers. 

New York: Harper. 1930. Pp. ix, 205. $3.) 

ovet, N. M. Economia e corporativismo. (Ferrara: S.A.T.E. 1929. Pp. 
85.) 

_ H. Tabakmonopol und freie Tabakwirtschaft: ein Vergleich der Os- 
wrreichischen T'abakregie und der deutschen Tabakwirtschaft. Probleme 
der Weltwirtschaft, Band 51. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. xvi, 160. 
‘Rank. 10.) 

vo, O. Das Wesen der Kartell, Konzern und Trustbewegung: ein wirt- 
‘ whaftliches und soziologisches Problem. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. 
xiv, 870. Rmk. 19.50.) 

McLavenun, J. A., editor. Cases on the federal anti-trust laws of the 
United States. Part 1. (New York: Ad Press. 1930. Pp. iii, 177.) 
Moon, P. T., editor. Public control of power: a series of addresses. Pro- 
ceedings, vol. xiv, no. 1. (New York: Academy of Political Science. 

1930. Pp. 221. $2.50.) 
Norru, F. A. Massachusetts business corporations. 5th ed. (Boston: 
Johnson & North. 1930. Pp. 181.) 

ww, R. Kartelle. Beitrige zur Lehre von den Unternehmungen, Heft 
13. (Jena: Fischer. 1980. Pp. vi, 176. Rmk. 9.) 

Tovrmin, H. A., Jr. Millions in mergers. (New York: Forbes Pub. Co. 
1929. Pp. xv, 8323. $3.50.) 

Although this book has a Babbitt title, it merits the attention of students 
in outlining the principal factors which have attended the failures and 
successes of mergers; it also lays down the rules which should be observed 
by companies planning to make a new merger. In that respect it is up to 
date. 

The reasons for merger failures are frequently rehearsed and the au- 
thor believes that a not inconsiderable number of such combinations 
operating today are committing errors which will result in losses both to 
stockholders and the public. A principal cause of failure has been the 
paying out of working capital in dividends; and, for such failure, the bank- 
ing interests which are behind the mergers have been in a large measure 
responsible. The author clearly recognizes the difficulties in securing 
eficient management in a newly formed merger. Old managers will not 
willingly accept subordinate positions. “You cannot make a deposed 
king into a crown prince.” 

Of special interest to super-industrial leaders is the chapter on patent 
pools and mergers which chart the promoter between the rocks of the trust 
laws on the one side and the patent pools on the other. The patent pool 
will do the trick. Although the author is friendly to big business, he 
recognizes its obligations to society at large, and vigorously counsels 
against economic oppression. The “service” idea is pushed to the front. 


D. R. D. 
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and Labor Organizations 
$y Fevix Franxrourrer and Natuan 
lan. 1980. Pp. 848. $5.00.) 
ever published devoted exclusively to the 
s. Its caliber is strikingly shown 
Although it has been out for three mont} 
Law and Labor, the organ of the Leas 
is the employers’ clearing house for ; 
of labor disputes. On the other hand, wit 
ance, this book was quoted at length in a 4 
urt of Appeals, reversing a labor injunctig 
onal Pocketbook Workers v. Orlove, 148 A¥ 
on is a conclusive presentation of the aby 
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th a clear and practical program for th 


icism of the procedure in labor injunctio 
York, and the federal courts, dealing wit 
inreported cases in these three jurisdiction 
nere analysis of court decisions upon point 
nt of what actually happens in labor injun 
a careful search of the records. This is don 
yr doubt, questions, or controversies. 
ns in labor disputes appear in bold relief 
‘ labor injunction cases, there is either no 
ing confined to the pleas of the contending 
.ffidavits in their behalf. Further, injunctions 
ficient proof, as is inevitable under a system in 
vs the injunction often does not even see the 
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)e authors see in the injunction limitation bill which was presented in 
»e spring of 1928 by a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
+ she United States Senate after extensive hearings and consultations 
ith specialists. In behalf of this measure and of every provision there- 
they make a most forceful argument: altogether the clearest state- 
ant of a practical program for reform that has yet been worked out. 
This book does not exhaust the subject of injunctions in labor dis- 
It does not concern itself with the social consequences of in- 
‘unctions, Which the authors acknowledge to be fully as important as 
ye procedure in such cases. The account of the procedure is confined 
, the three jurisdictions mentioned, the authors being most careful 
‘) avoid generalizing for the country as a whole. Similar studies for 
her jurisdictions are still needed; and there is room for comparisons 
tween the procedure in labor injunction cases and in other injunction 
wits. To the reviewer, it seems that many of the evils in the procedure 
in labor cases are due to the essentially different character of labor dis- 
putes from ordinary legal controversies, rather than to any discrimina- 
ion against labor. This is contrary to the general impression conveyed 
by this book. The reviewer may be in error; but further studies along 
this line by competent scholars thoroughly versed in the law are in order. 
While this book leaves some fields open for further investigation, it 
isa most timely study. The pending injunction limitation bill is not 
likely to receive much attention from the present Congress. Its en- 
dorsement, with but minor modifications, by the American Federation 
of Labor and the recent declaration by this organization that this is 
its foremost legislative demand and that all candidates will be quizzed 
as to their attitude upon this measure, however, foreshadows a deter- 
mined effort to get the next Congress to enact new anti-injunction legis- 
And not only is this book timely, but it is of unusual merit. 
Every statement made is documented. The footnotes and appendices 
are longer than the text, and there is a conclusiveness in the treatment 
of the subject that is seldom approached. Besides, it is clear and read- 
able, with many sentences which are certain to be quoted again and again. 
Altogether, it is likely to prove one of the most influential studies ever 
made of any socio-legal question. 
Epwin E. Wirte 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Unemployment: An Analysis and Suggested Solution. By Joun P. 
Biszy. (London: P. S. King. 1929. Pp. viii, 186. 5s.) 

The author of this book advances the thesis that “there is a wage 

fund limited by the amount of currency in the community, and wage 
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rates tend to ris | the point which enables them to be Paid tom, quite Pr 
fully employed ty out of the available wage fund” (p. 25). sployed : 

Unemploym« is, is an index of the extent to which wage rafflmmgecono™! 
are too high t them to be paid out of the available Wage funmmmat if Was 
He therefore p1 s to regulate wage rates by the unemployment damp labor * 
dex. He would y trade union enter into a national agreemam might | 
to adjust wage 1 rding to such an index. This index would ade rap 
applied by eac ide and in each locality. Thus, if a certaimmmlo be ar 


local trade un it the employment of its members rose abo ould nev 


thet 


2 per cent, th hat grade of labor would, according to ¢iimpage 1¢' 
national agree matically be reduced by say 2.5 per ce mic ma 
This reduction ve the twofold effect, first, of stimulating { any of 
demand for thi : f labor, and second, of inducing the more moh , thousa 
members to ent ther trade or to go to some other region. fr. Bibl 

If, on the ot 1, the unemployment should fall to 0.5 per cen Mr. B 
wage rates would 1 e advanced say 2.5 per cent. Adjustmenjiimates wit 
should not be d tener than every eight weeks at the most, jammor labo: 
order to previ t fluctuation in wages. is all a 

In a world of seasonal and cyclical fluctuations and rapid technolog With 


cal change and nand, it does not seem likely to the reviewd 


symuar | 


that wage-earn 1 ever obtain an increase in wages if they hammmto be el 
5 . 
to wait until ur nt was reduced to 0.5 per cent. tackled 
Mr. Bibby ar: that since 10 per cent of the wage-earners are a ais 
present unemp! gland and since this 10 per cent is receivin 
approximately s in the form of employment dole and poo ; 
relief, it follow 5 per cent cut in wages would absorb the wm Bure 
employed. Th: ble wage fund is just sufficient to employ at pres 125. 
ent 9 out of eve1 n, and to support the tenth on a half wage dole unk, 


The same wage Id be able to employ, he thinks, the whole 1f 4 
men if wage rat duced 5 per cent. Would labor gain by th a 
increased emplo Yes, Hou 
would now be a! buy about 10 per cent more goods. This woul Pp. 
follow from the { t a 10 per cent increase in employment should FREED 
yield a 10 per ise in output, and this should result in a 10 
per cent declin Gitso 
Mr. Bibby d realize that the wage fund is not a ining ben 
factor but itself ltant of many variables, among which are the Re 
prices of the fa roduction and their relative marginal produe- Pp 
tivities. You c termine how much wages should be reduced by Poe 
simple estimates as ww much the “available wage fund” must be 
spre ad out to ab un mployed. Lal 
It is, of cours mon knowledge among all economists that an in 


abnormally high v level will tend to create unemployment; and t 
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quite probable that one of the causes of the permanent body of un- 

ployed that many countries have experienced since the war, is an 

economic wage level. Indeed it can be argued, as Mr. Bibby does, 
gt if wage rates were sufficiently plastic, the demand for and the supply. 
 |abor would be exactly equal and there would be no unemployment. 

, might also be argued that if cost-reducing improvements could be 

nde rapidly enough, there would be no employment. Again it might 

so be argued that if the capital costs were sufficiently plastic, factories 
wld never stand idle and there would be no unemployment even though 
ae rates were rigid. If there is enough give in some part of the eco- 
omic machine to absorb the entire shock of change, no unemployment 
fany of the factors will occur, and this “give” may be distributed over 
, thousand factors or it may be concentrated on one (wage rates) as 

[r. Bibby proposes to do. 

Mr. Bibby overlooks the fact that it is quite possible that high wage 
rites With accompanying unemployment will yield a larger wage income 
for labor as a class than a lower wage rate with no unemployment. It 
is all a question of the elasticity of the demand for labor. 

With all its weakness the book makes one good suggestion, somewhat 
similar to that made by Professor Clay, viz., that if wage reductions are 
to be effective as a means of relieving unemployment, the job must be 


tackled on a nation-wide basis. 
Atvin H. Hansen 


University of Minnesota 
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our people, but to help them with all our minds and strength to do every- 
thing for themselves.” After this idealistic statement one might anticipate 
participation of employees in management and ownership. But, Perhaps 
the purposes as stated in the charter of the Filene Codperative Association 


express the idealistic implication more correctly: “To give its members 4 
voice in their own government; to increase their efficiency; to add to their 
social opportunities; to sustain a just and equitable relation between em. 
ployers and employees.” Still more vividly do the business aims of the 
store—permanence of the company; profit to the owners and service ty 
customers—reveal the loftiness of the employers’ ideals and the course the 
actual experience would probably follow. 

While the book was going through the press the Filene Company was 
expanding. A combination was effected with four other companies, so we 
know the first two business aims were realized and probably the third, 

In regard to participation in management, the Filene Codperative As. 
sociation was established with power to govern discharges and transfer 
of employees or to deal with any other dispute through the Arbitration 


Board, and to nominate four of the eleven members of the Board of Dj- 
rectors. What about the results? There is an interesting experience ip 
arbitration of discharge cases. The stenographic report of trial of John 
Dodge, elevator operator, v. the management is illuminating. On the 
other hand, representation on the Board of Directors has been rather 


meaningless. Gradually control has been concentrated in the hands of 
stock-holding managers. This seems to be the usual experience in large 
companies and will probably continue unless as Mary Van Kleeck says 
“the plans for employee relations are reinforced by a more impersonal 


power than the good-will of the original owners.” 
Reduction of hours of work came, but not through the influence of the 
Coéperative Organization to any extent (except winter vacations). Profit- 


sharing was practised with participation of the Filene Codéperative As- 
sociation in the formulation of bonus plans. Later, steps were taken to 
substitute for this participation, distribution by the operating committee 
with review by the management. No increases in wages had been obtained 
by the codperative. The largest group of workers, thirty-seven per cent, 
had rates of pay between $15 and $20 per week. Recommendations of 
the Minimum Wage Board were followed but not through any initiative 
of the workers. Most elaborate welfare work, including provisions for 
sickness and accident benefits, has been carried out, partially or entirely 
through the Filene Coéperative Association. 


The social reformer will no doubt be disappointed in the Filene Store 


but, as Miss La Dame states, “For stores and other companies, the ex- 
perience as a whole, over a quarter of a century, has the value of a patient 
and detailed experiment with both positive and negative results.” 

The study of the Filene Store was carefully made by Miss La Dame, 


under the direction of Mary Van Kleeck, director of the Department of 
Industrial Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation. It is factual with 
abundant detail including twenty-four tables, which seem to be statistically 
adequate. 


Joun B. Ewine 


[September 


The Filenes represent the liberal in contrast to the grasping type of on. 
ployers. Edward A. Filene stated in 1904, ‘““‘We agreed to do nothing for 
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wis, E. A., compiler. Compilation of laws relating to mediation, concilia- 
‘ion, and arbitration between employers and employees, laws disputes be- 
sceen carriers and employers and subordinate officials and Labor Board, 
¢-hour laws, employers’ liability laws. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 19380. 

on V.P. Oregon’s experience with minimum wage legislation. Studies 
in hist., econ. and public law, no. 320. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 


1930. Pp. 286. $3.75.) 


(cxutar, A. Factory labour in India. (Madras: Annamalai Univ. 1930. 


», x, 328. 

_ J.J. Some southern cotton mill workers and their villages. (Chapel 
Hill; Univ. of North Carolina. 1930. Pp. x, 214. $2.50.) 

Besides the above, there are three recent works dealing with the char- 
acter of the southern cotton mill operative—Potwin, Cotton Mill People 
of the Piedmont (1928); MacDonald, Southern Mill Hills; and Her- 
ring, Welfare Work in Mill Villages, in addition to a number of informing 
journal articles. Dr. Rhyne’s book is in many respects the most revealing ; 
it is broader in scope than Miss Herring’s, and statistically more adequate 
than Miss MacDonald’s, while its scientific spirit distinguishes it, as also 
the others, from the pro-manufacturer pleading of Miss Potwin’s ac- 
count. The author, through personal interviews, has secured data concern- 
ing the living conditions and economic backgrounds of 500 families, 2,362 
individuals, in four typical mill villages of his native Gaston County, 
North Carolina—a rural] mill village, a cotton mill town, a suburban village, 
and a company-owned town. 

Of the houses in which these people lived, 85 per cent belonged to the 
company, 12 per cent were dwellings of home owners, and 2.6 per cent 
were rented from others than the employer. The wage data are subject to 
error because given by the operatives themselves. Individual wages varied 
from $7 per week to $37 per week; family income from $10 to $85; the 
average weekly income per family (all of this is full time) was $28.65, the 
median $25.43, and the modal $16.07. In 67 per cent of the cases 
the family income was less than $30 per week. As regards mobility, the 
families divide into a larger stable group (61 per cent remained in one 
place more than two years, 78 per cent more than one year), and a smaller 
floating group (22 per cent had an average length of residence of a year 
or less, 7 per cent moved oftener than twice a year, and one family had 
moved more than a hundred times, or once every 1.2 months!). 

Had Dr. Rhyne’s book been written since instead of before the recent 
strikes in the cotton mill South, he would have been more hopeful in his 
outlook upon the operatives’ future. The present union activity proves 
that the spark of social initiative is far from being stamped out. It is 
a mistake to assume that there is anything truly peculiar in the industrial 
South. The same consequences follow industrialization there as elsewhere, 
though in this particular the pace may be slower, in that faster. The manu- 
facturers and many who speak with them have sought to represent that the 
textile South shall never see organization of the workers, that unionism 
is not indicated in the economic horoscope. The South, it would seem, is 
to be immune from familiar penalties of exploitation. 

The student of economic history is not impressed. Not only does he 
believe that like results are apt to follow like causes, but he is prepared 
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for sudden accelerations in the process. The southern cotton mill work, 
through a long stagnation in agriculture and a pronounced industria] , 
ternalism, has be ep. But now he is rousing, and his native he 
respect, never quite sacrificed, promises to become the basis of a ne 
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SeLexman, B. M. and Secexman,S.K. British industry today: a study 


English trends in industrial relations. 1st ed. (New York and London 
Harper. 1929. P 0. $3.) 

The central theme of this book is that the attitude of British labor tod, 
is one of codperation with enterprise and that if British industry is not § 
nally readjusted a ivenated it will be due rather to the obstinate ind; 
vidualism and conservatism of employers than to any obstructive tactic 
on the part of labor. If the relations between capital and labor in tim 
past have been too largely concerned with rival claims to the joint produc 
of industry, this has been remedied partly through the painful experiences 
to which they have been subjected during the post-war depression anj 
perhaps partly (although this is not here specifically stated) through the 
leavening influence of Whitley councils and shop-committees. The ney 
attitude of the unions is demonstrated in the Mond-Turner conferences 
between representative employers and the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress first suggested by President George Hicks before the 
Congress of 1927 in Edinburgh. Although few if any concrete results of 
these conferenc: i be noted at the time this book went to press or even 
at the present date, the authors regard them as an experiment in industrial 
reconstruction m significant, at least for the English-speaking world, 
than other experiments in that direction being carried on in Soviet Russia, 
in Germany, or under the dictatorship of Mussolini in Italy. At last, if 
employers are not t g-headed, collective bargaining promises to become 
something more thar vage-agreement. It may even satisfy some of the 
aspirations of tl | socialists of a former day for a share in mar- 
agement. 

The only chapt the book that seems somewhat out of line with this 
general scheme is 4t on unemployment insurance; and this is devoted 
principally to showing the difficulties which such a system has had to 
contend with in a long period of chronic unemployment, and to correcting 
the perverse American misconception of it as a “dole.” 

The book is heralded in the first chapter as the result of prolonged 
first-hand inquiry; but perhaps because the habit of seeking documentary 
support and corroboration is so strong among scholars, there are compart 
tively few references to personal data. The first three chapters and the 
greater part of the remainder could have been written almost as well from 
the vantage-ground of the New York Public Library. This lack of new 
material, together \ yme evidence that the book was a bit too long in 
preparation or in press to be perfectly fresh, is the only possible cause of 
disappointment to those who have kept in reasonably close touch with 
British developmen Even so, we should rejoice that so much of what 
we knew already is now systematized and confirmed by two competent 
writers. 
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Weer, H. J. A living wage. (Chicago: Author, 29 S. La Salle St. 1930. 


Pp. 9. ) 
With introductions by Professors Thomas N. Carver and Paul H. 
Douglas. 


We, L. T. K. An analysis of labour disputes in Hopei Province and the 


cities of Peiping and Tientsin, January, 1927—June, 1929. Bull. iv. 
(Peiping: Institute of Social Research, 6 Tung Ho Yen, Nan Chang 
Chich. 1930. Pp. 21.) 


The five-day week in manufacturing industries. (New York: National In- 


dustrial Conference Board. 1929. Pp. xi, 69. $1.50.) 


At the close of 1928 about 400,000 employees were operating on a regu- 
lar five-day week schedule. Of this number not quite 217,000 were em- 
ployed by the 270 companies investigated in connection with this report. 
The remainder of the 400,000 consisted of organized workers, most of 
whom were employed as painters, plasterers, electrical workers, and fur 
workers. The 217,000 employed by the manufacturing firms constituted 
about 2.6 per cent of all the industrial wage earners in the United States. 
Eighty per cent of this group worked for the Ford Motor Company. The 
establishments which have adopted the plan represent a large variety of 
industries. Seventy per cent of them are located in New York State. 
Although the garment industries account for 60 per cent of all establish- 
ments covered, they employ only 5 per cent of the total number of workers 
on the five-day schedule in the manufacturing industries. According to 
the findings of the Conference Board, the five-day week was first adopted 
in 1908 by a New England spinning mill. During the next ten years only 
ten additional firms adopted the plan. In the period 1918-1927, however, 
251 firms entered the group, most of them since 1923. 

Eighty-six per cent of the 219 companies furnishing information re- 
garding hours had reduced their total number of hours of operation per 
week in changing to the five-day schedule. In the highly organized plants 
the five-day week was secured through union efforts, and was usually ac- 
companied by a 40-hour week. Seventy-five per cent of the companies re- 
porting upon output declared that there had been no reduction in output as 
a result of the adoption of the five-day week. More than 25 per cent 
actually reported an increased output. Among other advantages to the 
employers was the elimination of the uneconomical overhead costs of oper- 
ating the plant on Saturday half-days, when output was as a rule below 
standard; the opportunity for the careful overhauling and repair of plant 
and equipment on Saturday forenoons; improvement in employee attend- 
ance and punctuality; and a better satisfied working force, resulting in 
lower labor turnover. As a rule only those employers upon whom the 
five-day week had been forced by the unions regarded the plan with dis- 
favor. The employees were almost universally in favor of it. 

The report concludes that the favorable evidence offered by a majority 
of the companies using the plan removes “the five-day week from the 
status of a radical and impractical administrative experiment and places 
it among plans which, however revolutionary they may appear to some, 
have demonstrated both practicability and usefulness under certain cir- 
cumstances,” 
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[. How Workers Spend a Living Wage: 4 
ind Expenditures of Eighty-two Typog- 
Francisco. By Jxssica B. Peixorto. 

uubs. in econ., vol. V, no. 8. (Berkeley: 


1929. Pp. vii, 245. $1.25.) 


tto analyses in detail the income and expendi- 
typographers of San Francisco for the year 
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joice.” Her conclusion is that rationality prevails. Through a care- 
| system of interviews and schedules, materials were assembled concern- 
‘a fairly homogeneous number of settled American middle-class 
i in the trade, a group which was at the peak of earning power. 
he average family studied numbered 8.4 persons. The total family in- 
‘ome of all but 21 per cent of the workers centered between $2,000 and 
¢3500, the median being $2,600. Of the earnings, the predominant 
hare was derived from typographical work. More than half of the men 
received incomes of between $2,500 and $2,999 from their regular em- 
ployment. The median was $2,507.50. 

It is thus apparent that the families characteristically lived on the 
nen’s regular wages. The women were, with few exceptions, housewives. 
Only four had full-time outside work. The children likewise supple- 
nented the family income but little. Of the twenty-three over the legal 
working age, only two were contributing their full share to family sup- 
port through outside employment. But nine families took in boarders. 
"The standard of living of the group is characterized as plain but com- 
fort ible. Food absorbed 82.4 per cent of the income of the median 

ly, clothing 11.4 per cent, shelter 14.7 per cent, house operation 7.3 
per cent, and miscellaneous 80.9 per cent. Individual expenditures for 
each of these items varied greatly, some families stressing food, some 
dothing, and others shelter. The hiring of domestic help was relatively 
uncommon. 

Under the catch-all classification of miscellaneous, one finds a wider 
variety of items which absorbed nearly one-third of the aggregate ex- 
penditures. “Three out of five had telephones; one in five had an auto- 
mobile. The children went to the public schools ; customarily they finished 
the high school before being sent to work. About half the families con- 
tributed to the support of a church. To a man, they paid their own 
doctors’ bills without aid from public clinics or hospitals.” Recreation 
absorbed 6.1 per cent of the total family expenditures, investments 6.0 
per cent, union dues 5.8 per cent, medical care 4.7 per cent, incidentals 
3.3 per cent, vehicles 2.4 per cent, education 2.1 per cent, tobacco 1.5 
per cent, the church 0.4 per cent, and charity 0.3 per cent. 

Despite the fact that the study is ten years old, it is of substantial 
value because of the excellent method used and on account of the view it 
gives of the expenditures of a particular group. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to concur in Dr. Peixotto’s optimistic view that the study clearly 
indicates rational spending or that much light is thrown on the choices 
which wage earners are likely to make when their incomes are sub- 
stantially increased. 

Clearly, the printers here studied are a group who by the very nature 
of their occupation are set apart from the large body of unskilled and 
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nwexs, R. N. and Harpy, C. O. Interest rates and stock speculation: a 
study of the influence of the money market on the stock market. 2nd ed., 
vey, (Washington: Brookings Institution. 1930. Pp. xiv, 221. $2.50.) 

P,pi, G. U. Studi sulla teoria monetaria dei cicli industriali: rapporti fra 

‘interesse e sconto. Estratto dal Giornale degli Economisti e Rivista di 

Statistica, Marzo, 1980. (Citta di Castello: Soc. An. Tip. “Leonardo da 

Vinci.” 1930. Pp. 38.) 

pyeres, C. W. American banks abroad. Reprinted from the Bankers Maga- 
-ine, November and December, 1929, and January, 1930. (Chattanooga, 
Yenn.: Univ. of Chattanooga. 1930.) 

Ramon, G. Histoire de la Banque de France, d’aprés les sources originales. 

Paris: B. Grasset. 1929. Pp. 501.) 

Revrietp, R. A. The law of commercial paper. (New York: Banking Law 
Journal. 1930. Pp. 528. $6.50.) 

RierLer, W. W. Money rates and money markets in the United States. 
(New York and London: Harper. 1930. Pp. xviii, 259. $4.) 

Ronnson, L. N. and Srrarns, M. E. Ten thousand small loans: facts about 

borrowers in 109 cities in 17 states. (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 

tion. 1930. Pp. 159. $2.) 

This book is an outgrowth of the Russell Sage Foundation’s study of the 
small loan problem, a study resulting in the writing of the Uniform Small 
Loan law sponsored by the Foundation and now adopted, with some modi- 
fications, by twenty-four states. The law is based upon the assumption 
that licensed companies, charging three and one-half per cent per month 
on unpaid balances, perform a useful service to the necessitous borrower 
and relieve him from reliance upon the grasping loan shark. It is con- 
tended that the high rate of interest is necessary as a means of inducing 
legitimate capital to enter the field. The authors have selected for analysis 
10,000 small loans, taken from 109 cities and 17 states. Unfortunately 
the results of this study have remained unpublished for seven years after 
the completion of the investigation. Publication at an earlier date would 
have been helpful in subjecting small loan companies to scientific analysis. 

A great deal of light is thrown upon the social status of the borrower, 
his economic status and his general living conditions. The authors are 
modest in their conclusions from this sampling process and have suggested 
both positive and negative lessons learned from the questionnaires sent 
out. Ina brief review one can only call attention to some of the most inter- 
esting facts revealed. Such are the following: 7,147 of the 10,000 loans 
were made jointly to husband and wife; 82 per cent were made to married 
people living together; most of the loans, absolutely and relatively, were 
made to native whites; borrowers with no children were most common; 
97 per cent of the borrowers were usually gainfully employed; 8 per cent 
unemployed at the time of making the loan; 23 per cent of the women 
borrowers were boarding-house keepers; nearly one-third of all borrowers 
reported unemployment either at the time of the loan or within the pre- 
ceding twelve months; more than half the men borrowing reported weekly 
wages less than thirty-three dollars and more than half the women weekly 
wages less than twenty-one dollars; one-third of the borrowers owned real 
estate; 80 per cent carried life insurance; less than 80 per cent had 
savings or some available cash; 81 per cent had lived five years or more 
in the city in which they borrowed; 70 per cent lived in rented homes; 
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one-half of the loans were for less than $100 and the arithmetic aver. 
was between $113 and $127. 

It was found that 42 per cent of the loans were renewals at the sa, 
offices at which earlier loans were made and that less than one-third of 4 
patrons were new customers. This latter observation is highly signifi 
in view of the rate of interest paid by the borrowers for what approache 
continuous loans. The authors consider their conclusions unsatisfacto 
as to the causes for which loans were made. The Russell Sage Foun 
tion could perform a valuable service by making another study, using th 
experience of this one, based upon the reasons for which loans are mad, 
This study is made with care and the authors do not attempt to m 
unwarranted conclusions from their data. 
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Scacnerti, G. Alcuni aspetti fondamentali del federal reserve system negl 
Stati Uniti dell ’America del Nord. Estratto dalla Rivista di Politi, 
Economica, fascicolo iv a xi, 1929, e iii, 1930. (Rome: Tip. Terme, 1939 
Pp. 87.) 

Warsure, P. M. The federal reserve system: its origin and growth. Rp 
flections and recollections. Vols. I and II. (New York: Macmilla 
1930. Pp. xix, 853; vii, 899. $12.) 

The cost of living in the United States, 1914-1929. (New York: Nation 
Industrial Conference Board. 1930. Pp. xvi, 190. $2.50.) 

The movement to unify the laws regarding bills of exchange and checks 
Being one of a series of studies on matters of current international interest, 
(Geneva: Leag Nations Assoc. of the U.S. 1930. Pp. 7. 10c.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


State Income Taxes. Vol. Il. Analysis of Income Tazes in State Fiscal 
Systems. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 
1930. Pp. xiv, 214. $2.50.) 


This work continues the discussion of state income taxation noted in 
the June issue of the AMerican Economic Review. While the first 
volume examines the historical development of income taxes, state by 
state, in the twenty commonwealths which impose them, the present vol 
ume is devoted to a systematic cross-section analysis of the operation of 
such revenue measures. The first six chapters deal with problems con- 
nected with the definition of income for tax purposes. Chapter 2 makesit 
clear that such taxes are levied on fiduciaries and partnerships (some 
times as individuals but occasionally as separate entities), individuals and 
corporations. The third, fourth and fifth chapters analyze provisions for 
exemptions: (a) of ordinary income on economic and legal grounds 
such as salaries of public officials and income from public securities; 
(b) of capital transfers of certain kinds like proceeds of life insurance 
policies, receipts from workmen’s compensation and damages for i 
juries, and interest from savings deposits; and (c) of persons for the 
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minimum of subsistence or care of dependents. The sixth chapter deals 
comparatively with deductions from gross income permitted in order to 
arrive at net taxable income. 

Chapter 7, which is essentially the second part of the study, is an 
analysis of the rate structures effective in the several states. The cor- 
poration and individual rates are separately examined, the theories 
justifying progressive rates carefully set forth and applications made 
to practice in the various commonwealths, the wisdom of property tax 
offsets criticized, and the elasticity of income taxes suggested. It is in 
this chapter that the theorist finds most satisfaction. 

The remainder of the text (pp. 92-184) is devoted to the administra- 
ton and results of the income taxes levied by the several states. One 
of the most interesting parts of this division has to do with legal and 
economic considerations involved in imposing the tax and assigning in- 
come to the proper jurisdiction. The first chapter of this discussion 
(chap. 8) concerns particularly the relative merits of information and 
collection at the source; the second (chap. 9), the assignment of the 
income of residents and non-residents derived from sources within and 
without the state, including particular emphasis on the competition of 
debtor and creditor states; and the third (chap. 10), the allocation of 
the net income of interstate corporations for purposes of taxation. 
Chapter 11 is devoted to technical administrative problems, while chap- 
ter 12 analyzes the fiscal results of state income taxes as a whole—as 
distinguished from the state by state statistics presented in the first 
volume. The final chapter, aside from a very useful general summary, 
presents the results of the investigation of the incidence and economic 
effects of the income tax. Among other things, emphasis is placed on: 
(a) the possibility that a small number of persons may avoid the tax 
by change of domicile or otherwise; (b) the improbability that any 
large exodus of capital or important impediment to the importation of 
capital will result from the imposition of income taxes; and (c) the 
general agreement that income taxes are not shifted by the taxpayers. 

As a whole, the work, although marred by lack of uniformity in foot- 
note references and other minor, editorial details, is a very satisfactory 
contribution to the literature of taxation. It is more useful by virtue of 
the fact that it continually compares practice in the several states with 
the federal statute and with the drafts of model laws prepared by a com- 
mittee of the National Tax Association. It is more highly valuable also 
because it contains an analytical table of contents (but unfortunately 
no index), excellent charts, and the statistics of state income tax ex- 
perience, well presented in tabular form. 

James W. Martin 

University of Kentucky 
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sperty holdings, both in urban (p. 36) and rural (p. 88) communities, 
seemingly the most extreme yet disclosed by any investigator. 

After the careful analysis of facts, covering four-fifths of the volume, 
Dr. Simpson proposes certain remedies. His first suggestion, incidentally 
one of the most important, is that “relief’’ from the burden of general 
property taxation is not to be found in the reduction of taxes but, if at all, 
in revisions of the tax system designed to secure a reasonable approxi- 
mation of equality among different classes of taxpayers. His major 
specific prescriptions have to do with the reconstruction of tax adminis- 
tration in the state. He would have the present five-member tax com- 
mission abolished and a three-member body substituted. He argues that 
generous authority for supervision, reassessment and research should be 
conferred upon the commission. It is necessary also, in his view, to re- 
construct the local administration of assessment so that it shall be placed 
on a county basis with an elective full-time assessor in charge—except 
in Cook and St. Clair Counties where it is recommended that the assessor 
shall be appointed by the president of the county commission. He also 
suggests that legal provision be made for full publicity in matters of 
local tax assessment. A third suggestion is that the property tax itself 
be modified on the basis of frank acknowledgment of the impossibility 
of assessing certain kinds of personal property. The volume closes with 
the recommendation of a supplementary general income tax similar to 
levies now in force in Wisconsin, North Dakota and Virginia. 

James W. Martin 


pr 
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urn, C. A. Some relationships existing in school expenditure among 
Florida counties. Contribs. to educ., no. 352. (New York: Teachers Coll., 
Columbia Univ. 1929. Pp. viii, 54.) 
rupensky, P, Public borrowing. (New York: National Municipal League, 
261 Broadway. 1930, Pp. vii, 137.) 

There isn’t a wasted word in this little book. Moreover, the words in- 
cluded are used well. 

The initial chapter on the development and present scope of public 
borrowing, is a concise history of public borrowing, especially in the 
United States. Also this chapter introduces the issue of borrowing versus 
taxation. It is followed by a chapter on the trend of expenditures for 
permanent improvements. Matters of chief interest in this division are an 
analysis of the causes of periodical fluctuations in capital expenditures, and 
the argument that all expenditures for permanent improvements are in- 
terrelated and must be considered in the aggregate rather than singly. The 
succeeding chapter on defaults and bankruptcies emphasizes the financial 
difficulties which arise from unplanned borrowing. Much to the interest 
of present day bondholders, as well as students of public finance, such 
troubles are shown to be matters not only of mid-Victorian and prior 
periods, but also of modern times. The next consideration is a treatment 
of legal restrictions on public borrowing, in which the limitations of debt 
‘mits are indicated. The chapter on the all-loan versus the no-loan policy 
takes middle ground in justifying neither policy and in favoring a blending 
of borrowing with taxation. In a discussion of the term of loans, heavy ar- 
tillery is brought to play on the policy of long-term loans. The chapter 
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on the consolidation and long-term budgeting of loan funds gives the Plan 
of borrowing followed by a number of American cities. Also it inelydg 
a short treatment of the public works reserve fund accumulated from ; 
nual revenues. This is illustrated by the Milwaukee savings fund, 

The last two chapters of the book are on borrowing combined with tax 
tion. The first of these criticizes the theory that revenue-producing ; 
provements should be financed by borrowing and non-revenue Producin 
improvements by taxation. The issue of borrowing versus taxation ; 
said to be the same whatever the direction of the expenditure: “Ts it mo 
economical] to pay immediately from current sources, or is it more economi 
cal to defer payment? The issue in either case is the distribution of by 
dens between the present and the future.” A number of other Plans fo 
combining borrowing with taxation are treated. The last chapter ig 4 
voted to the author’s plan for such a combination. He outlines a metho 
for determining the normal ratio of expenditures for permanent improve 
ments to expenditures for current services, and proposes that any exces 
of expenditures for permanent improvements over this normal ratio be 
financed by borrowing 

M. Stave Kenpnricx 


Tueitt, K. Die Einkommensteuern der grossen britischen Dominions unie 
Einschluss Britisch Indiens, Finanzwissenschaftliche und volkswirtschaft- 
liche Studien, Heft 18. (Jena: Fischer. 1980. Pp. x, 150. Rmk. 7.59) 

Tucker, J. I. assessments in California: a simplified discussion of 
principles. (Los Angeles: Author, 203 Wilson Bldg. 1930. Pp. 342, 
$3.50.) 

Vitrarp, O. G. The tariff scandal. (New York: League for Independent 
Political Action, £ anderbilt Ave. 1930. Pp. 15. 10c.) 

Wuite, C. P. | ’ Tennessee. (Knoxville: Univ. of Tennessee, 
1929 . Pp. 67. 

The first chapter is devoted to an analysis of the revenue system in gen- 
eral, the third to an historical sketch of Tennessee taxation, chapter 5 to 
the question of taxing intangibles, and chapter 6 to suggestions for securing 
tax revenue for state purposes from new sources. In the intervening chap- 
ters 2 and 4 are discussions of the growth and distribution of expenditures 
and of the state indebtedness respectively. The work as a whole is well 
illustrated by means of charts and tables, and contains reasonably adequate 
statistical materi 


J. W. Martin 


Assessors’ manu Madison: Wisconsin Tax Commission. 1930. Pp. 
184.) 

In this little \ , Judge Rosa has presented one of the most useful 
handbooks of its kind. Although a considerable part of it (especially 
Parts I and III) is peculiarly useful to Wisconsin assessors, the entire 
volume is full of helpful suggestions both to tax officials in charge of 
property tax administration everywhere and to students of public ro 

J. W. M. 


The case for Tasmania, 1930. Statement of a claim for an increased special 
grant from the commonwealth. (Tasmania: H. M. Stationery Office. 
1930. Pp. iv, 74 
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sigabe fiir Georg von Schanz. Vols. I and II. (Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Vohr. 1928. Pp. 880.) 
" ‘Thirty-six finance experts from ten countries have contributed to this an- 
nversary gift in honor of the venerable editor of the Finanz-Archiv. The 
themes vary from a brief statement concerning World War debt settlements 
by Harold G. Moulton) to detailed historical treatment of concepts of 
fnancial theory. 

The authors modestly disclaim having reached their goal of presenting 
, unified treatise on the chief problems of public finance, but have not 
fallen far short of fulfillment of their plans. Admirable in many of the 
papers is the treatment of basic relationships such as that of finance to 
commercial policy, to statistics, to international competition, and to law. 
Space does not permit of an account of this long list of articles. Out- 
standing among the contributions are “The political aspect of financial 
problems,” by Gaston Jéze, ““Forms of modern financial theory,” by Erwin 
Von Beckerath, “The limits of taxation,’ by Wolfgang Heller, “Problems 
of legislation and administration of the income tax in Japan,” by Masao 
Kambe, and “Problems of income tax administration,” by Sir Josiah 
Stamp. 

The continental writers fail often in getting a more comprehensive and, 
therefore, more accurate picture by ignoring the history of the New World. 
This is particularly evident in an article by Walther Lotz on “Public 
finance in times of revolution.” The history of France and of present day 
Russia is treated with keen insight but the experiences of the American 
Colonies are blissfully ignored. 

Wa ter E. Rotorr 


roceedings of the Interstate Classified Tax Conference. (Columbus: Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce. 1930. Pp. x, 157.) 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce 
was devoted to a series of addresses on the classification of property for 
taxation—a problem now pending before the people of the state. This 
volume is a report of the papers presented and the discussion which fol- 
lowed. In general the conference was fortunate in the selection of its 
speakers in that it secured the men who, by training and experiences, are 
adequately prepared to describe the results of classification, namely, Com- 
missioners Mark Graves of New York, Oscar Leser of Maryland, H. F. 
Long of Massachusetts, C. H. Morrisett of Virginia, Honorable Frank- 
lin S. Edmonds of Pennsylvania and Professor S. E. Leland of Chicago. 

J. W. M. 


eport of the Tax Revision Commission of the State of Utah, 1929. (Salt 
Lake City: Arrow Press. 1929.) 

The Utah commission goes a long way toward the initiation of a prac- 
tical adaptation of the model scheme of state and local taxation. The 
most important changes from the original plan promulgated by Dr. Bul- 
lock’s committee in 1919 are as follows. (1) Owing to the great difficulty 
of ascertaining net income of insurance companies, it is recommended that 
they shall be taxed on the basis of net premiums. (2) Because of the 
well-nigh insurmountable obstacles to assessment of certain mining prop- 
erties, the commission proposes that they shall be taxed on the basis of a 
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annual product. (8) The Wisconsin plan 


exemptions is recommended. (4) Taxation of 


he same rate is proposed. 


ve the bipartisan tax commission of four membe 
ll be generally approved, but some question may } 


n of making the tax commission and the assignme, 
constitutional. There is a recommendation ¢h 
control of local expenditures and debts, with ¢ 


provided. Another proposal is that the legislaty 


nsive study of governmental machinery with 
making more effective the expenditures of the st, 
[he report closes the enumeration of its recommey 
that a special session of the legislature be call. 
mitting certain proposed constitutional amendments 

essary before it will be legally possible to initig 


res. 


be said that the report sets a high standard o 
so in view of the fact that all the work had to by 
sht months. The general plan of the report is 
o enumerate the “findings of fact,” and to follo 

ms. There is appended a statistical analysis of 
eral property tax. 
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‘their greater industry, possibly because of their more philosophical 
sbits of thought, excel. 

Outside of Germany in other words, economists have very nearly 
progated the field to any chance alien who might come along and dis- 
over its really virgin fertility for the scientific and inductive cultivator. 
kince the mighty debates in Germany over the Agrar versus the In- 
ystriestaat, in the 1890’s and earlier, population in relation to the 
conomics of resources and technique has been one of the central interests 
f economists in that country. But how many economic theorists in 
the United States at the present time can be found who have more than 
an incidental interest in the population problem? If it regains its proper 
rominence in economic literature it will probably be, as has been the 
ase in England, through the difficulties we are likely to encounter, not 
jomentarily but persistently and with increasing gravity, in techno- 
ogical unemployment and over-expansion of our producing apparatus. 
\merican economists should therefore welcome with gratitude the work 
',a mature and outstanding German scholar who is at once a general 
sonomist and a specialist well-recognized for his previous contributions 
0 population literature. We should especially welcome a book which, 
like the present one, not only presents in a well-integrated and systematic 
manner the leading constituent economic and political aspects of the 
yroblem as it is today (as well as twenty or a hundred years ago), but 
nlso delves deeply into some of the most difficult and essential problems 
i dynamic economics, and shows their inescapable bearing on the popu- 

lation problem. 

These remarks do not mean that Mombert has written a book against 
hich no valid adverse criticism can be directed. At least, some ques- 
ions may be raised. It is questionable, for instance, whether in a book 
esigned as a general “introduction” and even of the generous size of 
his one should devote seventy pages or more to the history of doctrine. 

Doubtless doctrine has had an influence on population policies, and a 
complete understanding of the history of movements and policies can 
erefore hardly be well rounded out without consideration of theory. 
But an adequate history of population theory cannot be developed in 
o short a space, while to give more would be wholly impracticable. Brief 
stories of population theory are no more likely to be satisfactory than 
stories of economic theory in general. Mombert does as good a job 
hs anyone, perhaps, but he does not succeed in relating in any convincing 
anner the theories of individual writers with the economic and political 
onditions of their time, except in the case of Malthus, where the general 
acts, to which Mombert adds little, are well known. 

The next question, also one of balance, may be raised with regard 

0 the 100-page chapter on the history of German population. To be 
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sal proportion, kept distinctly separated as it must be from other 
-fuences on cost and returns, such as degree of plant utilization, size 
pf plant, and time-changes in supply of factors and in the state of the 
rts, js easy. 

It is unfortunate that there is no English equivalent for the German 
om Nahrungsspielraum. It has somewhat loose usage even in German, 
st may properly be regarded as the number of people a given country 
» area can support at a given standard of living. This is primarily a 
snction of the country’s productive capacity, which in turn is one of 
,ctoral proportion. Productive power and standard of living lead us 
rectly to the concept of an optimum population. Mombert introduces 
his concept at the outset of his analysis of the economics of population. 
fter a brief discussion he appears to dismiss it as a purely ideal con- 
opt, of little use in practical affairs. As a matter of fact, however, 
he concept is implicit in most of the remaining part of the book, a fact 
orthy of remark. This book is the first extensive work in economic 
inalysis in which the optimum concept plays so important, if partly 
snonymous, a role. 

Naturally enough, Mombert sees the production problem from the 
tandpoint of European competitive power in the world market. He 
sakes a sharp distinction between the population a country could sup- 
rt directly from its own agricultural and industrial resources and 
he population it ean support with the aid of international trade—under 
he terms innenbedingte and aussenbedingte Nahrungsspielrawm. The 
roblem of population capacity is thus one thing when a given country, 
snother thing when the whole earth, is considered. It is easy to see how 
he discussion now turns on the old problem of the agricultural, self- 
supporting, state versus the industrial state dependent on other coun- 
ries for raw materials and for market for finished commodities. A 
ery illuminating presentation follows, and in the end, Mombert, in 
pite of himself, leaves Germany, the British Isles, and Europe as a 
hole, between the devil and the deep sea. The weight of evidence is 
eavily against the possibility of economic self-sufficiency, while on the 
ther hand the economic, as well as the political, position of the highly 
ndustrialized country is likely to become extremely unfavorable. For 
vith the progressive industrialization of new countries, a movement 
astened by the World War, Europe will find it ever harder to sell 
manufactured goods abroad, and will have to pay increasingly high 
prices for essential raw materials. Mombert even fears that the raw 
haterials countries will set up a conscious monopoly-price policy. There 
re mitigations—in technical progress which will substitute domestic 
aw materials for those now imported, in more productive agriculture (it 
s diverting to see German landlords taken to task for their ignorance of 
cientific agriculture), and in the rationalization of industry. 
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Whereupon W re introduced to the knottiest problem of all, an 
one the full bearing of which on the future of optimum population ,aa ™" is 
not been by any means adequately analyzed. While rationalization nam °° a 
temporarily impro\ country’s position, the question remains whethg 
it will not produce chronic technological unemployment, which js 4AM the wh 
same as redundant population. Mombert faces this question, apparen and su 
hopefully, but not over-confidently. Students familiar with the Fostemm (7 
and-Catchings « r in economic theory and with the theory of oye <g" 
saving know that we have in rationalization and technological unemploy beri 
ment a problem more of distribution than of production. Mombert het the in 
does not go as deep as is neccessary. tive 2 

On the other hand he sees more broadly than do most orthodmm 140 P 
economists in this country. Contrary to our practice, Continent: The 
economists treat socialist economic theory seriously, even when they fin we 
it untenable. Ts logical unemployment is a new name for what Ma in 18 
called the industrial reserve army. And so we find Mombert devoting not 
considerable space to the socialistic literature of capitalistic imperialisg cative 
and the inevital ollapse of the capitalistic system from the she and | 
inner stresses of industrialization, rationalization, and deficiency in may ro 
purchasing pow Mombert really finds no answer to the socialist page 
All he can do is t nt out that the socialistic state will face the sans famo 


problem of foreign markets that the capitalistic state now faces. popu 
In conclusion we may note that if economically we are going throu ° 

a period of industrial rationalization and a revolution of production Sper 
technique, under the stimulus of scientific research and invention, 9 one 
the other hand, s the war, an unprecendented social revolution haf who 


been in process in the rationalization of pro-creation and the phenomenigm 20d 


decline in human fertility. Mombert, in other chapters, gives due cor ‘ 
sideration to this and other demographic matters. Perhaps there i 
room for optimism, even for belief that the problem of numbers is solv of | 
ing itself, in the fact that one “rationalization” is likely to be balan spac 
by the other. The working masses of industrial Europe have already 

reduced their birth rate to a point which two decades ago would hie#irne 
been considered low even for the upper classes. Differential birth ratamm °” 


are disappearing, and unless the general birth rate rises population wi 
decline. That may afford some slight alleviation of the traffic problen 
A. B. Wotrt 
Ohio State University 
NEW BOOKS 

Duncan, H. C. Race and population problems. (New York: Longmai 

Green. 1929. Pp. xv, 424.) 
This is a typical sociological textbook, well up to the standard set y 
American publishers. It covers a large field at a run. In fact it coves 
two fields, which may be contiguous—as pretty much everything touching 
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man is—but which do not for scientific purposes have to be considered 
ss aspects of one and the same problem. It is difficult to see why two 
matters so little connected as “race” and “population” should be put, as 
“Book I” and “Book II” in the same covers. Attempt is made to survey 
the whole field of race, from “the origin of man” (ch. 1) to “inferiority 
and superiority” (ch. 5) and the “dysgenesic effects of war and religion” 
(ch. 7), taking in by the way (ch. 4) Linneus, Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, 
Lamarck, Charles Darwin (Leonard is omitted!), Spencer, Mendel, Gal- 
ton, Weismann, and DeVries; and to cover “the eugenic movement, the 
inheritance of physical characters, the inheritance of mental characters, 
the inheritance of mental abilities, the inheritance of mental defects, posi- 
tive and negative eugenics,” and “heredity and environment,’’—all in 
140 pages. 

Then as a sort of entr’acte we have 56 pages on the diffusion of 
culture, before we attempt to cover the whole subject of population 
theory (and its history), population movement, and population policy, 
in 185 pages. Naturally, the chapter on pre-Malthusian theories does 
not go back of Stangeland (an excellent compendium but of doubtful edu- 
cative value if one does not read at least some of the original sources) 
and Patten’s Development of English Thought, which it would be surpris- 
ing to see cited as authority, did not Stangeland introduce one of his 
chapters by a long quotation from it. The Romans are dismissed in two 
pages, with, of course, quotation of the witticism, both famous and in- 
famous, of Metellus, which has been repeated by every writer on Roman 
population since Montesquieu and Malthus. Religious influences get an- 
other two pages, and mercantilists three, and so on. A chapter on post- 
Malthusian writers gives us William Thompson, John Rae, Doubleday, 
Spencer, the grievously overrated Arséne Dumont, Nitti (whose book is 
n; On one of the worst ever written), Patten, C. E. Pell, and Pearl—none of 
n haf whom should be introduced unless the student has access to their works 
mene and is required to read them critically. 

The chapters on control of population by positive and by preventive 
methods draw heavily on Carr-Saunders, but not critically. The treat- 
ment of the population of the earth, of the birth-control movement, and 
of population and the food supply is well done, considering the limited 
ready 
hivGFerenczi, I, Kontinentale Wanderungen und die Annaherung der Volker: 
rate ein geschichtlicher Uberblick. (Jena: Fischer. 1980. Pp. 50.) 

» wie -orence, L. S. Birth control on trial. (London: Allen & Unwin. 65s.) 
blen amo, M, Mexican immigration to the United States: a study of human 
" ma adjustment. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1930. Pp. 
fe.vin, B. L. Rural population, Tompkins and Schuyler Counties, New 

— 1925. Bull. 487. (Ithaca: N.Y. Agric. Exper. Station. 1929. 

p. 58.) 

‘ewmark, M. H. and Newmark, M. R. Census of the city and county of 
t by Los Angeles, California, for the year 1850, together with an analysis and 
al an appendix. (Los Angeles: Times-Mirror Press. 1929. Pp. 139.) 

hing HANNON, A. H. The negro in Washington: a study in race amalgamation. 
(New York: Walter Neale. 1980. Pp. 882. $3.) 
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Wirainson, H. L. The world’s population problems and a white Austra); 
(London: P. S. King. 1930. Pp. xvii, 339. 18s.) 


Wixtucox, W. F., editor. International migrations. Vol.I. Statistics, Co faced, ¢ 
piled on behalf of the International Labour Office, with introduction type gi 
notes by Imre Ferenczi. (New York: National Bureau of Economic ages. 
search. 1929. Pp. 1112. $10.) will be 

The genesis of this voluminous and ambitious compilation is indicated ; The 
the preface: “The present volume has grown out of the appointmen: a ‘P° 
1924 by the Social Science Research Council of a committee on the Scie almost 
tific aspects of human migration, a subject of great and growing interest ame J°¢U! 
the United States upon which further studies supported by an adequat study 
subvention were ght to be needed. Previous American work in {jj plete | 
field has been d through official channels which have necessarily such J 
fluenced its character and conclusions, or through private associatio not th 
often of a propagandist tendency, or by single scholars whose time and» There 
sources were narrowly limited.” The necessary financial backing for ; No de 
complicated and laborious a project was secured in this country and th sidere 
work of collecting and arranging the available statistical data was cog 
mitted to Dr. Feren who, as acting chief of the Migration Section of ¢) 
International Labor Bureau, had prepared the report on Migration Mor —_ 
ments, 1920-£ p ssor Willeox, who alone signs the preface, gen 8.) 
ously states that Ferenczi is to be regarded as the author of the book ontrib 
particularly of the long introduction and notes. Even a casual glan Univ 
at the notes and tables is sufficient to substantiate Professor Willcox’s sia Pensi 
ment that “much material hitherto unknown has been disinterred,” som vo 
of it from most unexpected sources, as Dr. Ferenczi notes, and that “mud — 
energy, persisten ind organizing ability have gone into its preparation navi 
within a period « n months.’ At that, some important material of his- _ 
torical value had be omitted because it was secured too late for publics: rant: 
tion. Why hast retting out this particular volume was deemed neces ms 
sary is not stat nter 

Part II, com 350 pages, gives the detailed “national” and “inter — 
national” tabl nly from official sources. The national tables gir tee P 
the known data f ry country the earth over for which informatia fig 
could be secured. Some South American and African countries are nt Ind 
represented, ‘The international tables arrange summaries of national ste om 
tistics for compar ve purposes. ria 

Part I, on proletarian mass migration, nineteenth and twentieth cer sity 
turies, is a textual analysis of the national statistics. The introduction wth 
gives a brief s y of the nature of the sources and of the methods o a 
collecting and compiling the statistics. In his historical survey of mas P. 
migration Dr. Ferenczi states that “the total number of international eat pr 
grants to all countries since the beginning of the nineteenth century car be 
not be precisely determined, since the statistics do not as a rule begi He 
until the migration movement has assumed significant proportions.” | Re 
is interesting, and a little surprising, to learn that “the statistics of Eur ; 
pean intercontinental emigration and the immigration statistics of ovr 


seas countries show about the same totals.” For the years 1820-19, 
Dr. Ferenczi stat the latter figure is about 55 1/2 millions, while th 
total recorded emigration from Europe for 1846-1924 amounts to 50 mr 


lions.” The basic summarizing table giving a historical view of emigt 
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on of citizens from the leading emigration countries (pp. 230, 231) is 
wnfortunately complicated by the use of three types of figures, plain, black 
faced, and italics, with no explanation of what they mean. The ordinary 
type gives the quinquennial totals, the black faced type the annual aver- 
izes. In general, the data are so complicated that the use of the book 
yill be laborious. Probably this could not be avoided. 

The book will doubtless be a reference work and a mine of information 
on specific countries for interested experts for a long time to come. An 
almost impossible project has been accomplished with expertness and ob- 
‘ectivity. It is put forth as a scientific, or at least the basis of a scientific 
study of world migration movements. While raw statistics, however com- 
plete and comprehensive, are an indispensible basis to scientific study of 
such population movements, they are only a part, and after all perhaps 
not the most essential part, of the composite foundation of such a study. 
There are economic, psychological, and political bases of equal importance. 
No doubt the second volume, which is to follow, will give these due con- 
sideration. 


A. B. Wotre 


lien in our midst. (New York: Galton Pub. Co., 11 W. 42nd St. 1930. 
‘ontributi del laboratorio di statistica, Serie prima. Pubblicazioni della 
Universita Cattolica del Saco Cuore, vol. iii, (Milan: Soc. Ed. “Vita e 
Pensiero.” Pp. vii, 486.) 

Contains the following studies: “Effetti demografici ed eugenici del con- 
sumo del vino,” by Marcello Boldrini; “I] traffico dei viaggiatori nella 
navigazione sul Lago Maggiore,” by Pia Sterna; “La teoria della popola- 
me di Giammaria Ortes,” by Albino Uggé; “Sulla proporzione dei sess 
nei concepimenti e nelle nascite,” by Marcello Boldrini; “Sulla proporzione 
lei sessi nei parti abortivi e distocici,” by Pietro Rota Sperti; ‘“Confronti 
internazionali fra la mortalita per singole cause secondo il metodo dei co- 
eficienti tipo,” by Albino Uggé; “Sulla diffusione della paralisi progressiva 
in paesi malarici,” by Amintore Fanfani. 
acts about Filipino immigration into California. State of Calif., Dept. of 

Industrial Relations, spec. bull. no. 8. (San Francisco: State Printing 
Office. 1980. Pp. 76.) 
fortality statistics: 1927, Part II. Text and text tables. (Washington: 

Supt. Docs. 19380. Pp. 160. 25c.) 
ew Zealand: population census, 1926. Vol. IX. Industrial and occupa- 


tional distribution. (Wellington: Census and Statistics Office. 19380. 
Pp. 97. 8s.) 


mas . . . . . 
ai ummary of provisional birth, death, and infant mortality figures in the birth 
on Me, 7°7'Stration area: 1929, (Washington: Supt. Docs. Pp. 21.) 

ball irgima: report of the Bureau of Vital Statistics, State Department of 


Health, for the year ended December 31, 1928. Reprinted from Annual 


ae ‘eport State Dept. of Health, 1929. Virginia Health Bull., vol. xxii, no. 
over 1. (Richmond: State House. 1980. Pp. 64.) 
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Social Problems and Reforms 


NEW BOOKS 


Becx, J. M. The revolt against prohibition. Address delivered jp ; 
House of Representatives. (New York: Assoc. against the Prohibit; 
Amendment. 1930. Pp. 82.) 

Dickinson, C. H. Social aims of Jesus. (New York: Richard R. Spi 
1930. Pp. 310. $2.50.) 

Fierp, R. S. New uses for capital: the problem of investing for genui 


prosperity. (Philadelphia: Author, 5322 Gainor Road. 1930, Pp. 1 
$1.50.) 


FisHer, I. and B MAN, H. B. The “noble experiment.” (New Yor of Ri 
Alcohol Information Committee, 150 Fifth Ave. 1980. Pp. 536, $2.) bella 
An assembling of arguments on both sides of the prohibition controvers chan} 
Hawrrey, R. G. Economic aspects of sovereignty. (New York: Loy (excl 
mans Green. 1930. Pp. v, 162. $2.75.) of th 
Hosnovuse, L. T., Wueever, G. C. and Ginspere, M. The material culty, 
and social inst the simpler peoples: an essay in correlati wpa 
New ed. (Lond Chapman & Hall. 1930. Pp. 806. 10s. 6d.) of a] 
Original work appeared in 1915 and has long been out of print. supp 
Hotunewortn, H. L. Vocational psychology and character analysis. (Ne 
York: Appleton 929. Pp. xii, 409. $3.) did 
The present volume is considerably more than a combination of the 
author’s previous volumes, Vocational Psychology (1916) and Judgi re 
Human Character (1922); there is a quantity of new material, and trib 
effective integration of the topics included. The book is more or les wh 
divisible into three parts, the first dealing with methods antecedent tj of } 
scientific psychology, the second dealing with traditional methods of » “ 
lection which a1 \l widely used, and the third dealing with the measure nt 
ment of aptitudes | 
In the first part the errors of phrenology are pointed out; and exper: a 
ments are cited (Paterson and Ludgate, Cleeton and Knight, Hull) » ~ 
show that the ms of physiognomy are sadly lacking in validity. “e 
In the second part experimental evidence is presented to indicate th * 
generally the letter of application, photograph, self-analysis, letter of nt 
recommendation, and even personal interview fail signally as device ine 
for effective sele n. ‘To increase the reliability and validity of judy the 
ing letters of application, judgment can be restricted to the executives lis] 
experimentally shown to be most competent, and letters restricted to item ke 
experimentally shown to be most relevant. Similarly, techniques can k | 
tested for judging photographs or improving interviews. ale 
In the third part of the volume the construction and use of differett a 
kinds of aptitude tests are explained; significant suggestions are matt pr 
concerning tests of character and temperament, the measurement of it a 


terests, and the prognostic value of school achievement; and differed 
methods of special vocational tests are explained and criticized. A chip 
ter on the vocational aptitudes of women, written by the author’s wit 
(also a psychologist of note) is included in the volume. This chapit 
dispels the not of conspicuous sex differences in intelligence andi 
instinctive traits, and gives experimental evidence contrary to the cot 
mon belief in the incapacitating effects of periodicity. C. L. Srom 
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Cuenanan, B. A. The changing urban neighborhood, from neighbor to 
nighdweller: a sociological study. Soc. science ser.,no. 1. (Los Angeles: 
Univ. of Southern California. 1929. Pp. xi, 140.) 


axyy, T. B. Rural municipalities: a sociological study of local government 
in the United States. (New York and London: Century. 1930. Pp. xvii, 
343. $2. 

spor, L. Un ventennio di attivita edilizia a Roma, 1909-1929. (Rome: Tip. 
Ditta L. Cecchini. 1929. Pp. 66.) 


Lanfranco Maroi, chief of the Statistic Division of the Governatorato 
of Rome, outlines in this pamphlet the recent statistics dealing with the 
building activity of the capital of Italy in a period full of great economic 
changes. The author points out that the housing supply has followed 
(excluding the war period) slowly but constantly the increasing demand 
of the growing population, and that the conditions of overcrowding in 
Rome were gradually remedied. It is interesting to note also that the 
long-standing defect of distribution, as shown by the high percentage 
of apartments of 4-6 rooms, was diminished after war by the increasing 
supply of small apartments of 2-3 rooms offered to the workers. How- 
ever, the many facilities given by the city administration, prior to 1923, 
did not completely remedy overcrowding for the following reasons: (a) 
the demand was too strong to be satisfied in a short while, (b) codpera- 
tives and the other bodies favored by government policies tended to dis- 
tribute the new apartments irrationally, (c) the existence of the laws 
which prevented the proprietor from raising the rent, (d) the reluctance 
of private capital to enter the field of real estate in a time of financial 
instability. 

After 1928, the Fascist government succeeded in gradually eliminating 

all the above said reasons so that the building activity was unusually 
hastened—in the last seven years the total capital invested in housing 
constructions in Rome has increased by the amount of 8 billions of lire 
$157,000,000). The analysis of statistics in the years 1927 and 1928 
shows an interruption in the rising curve of the building activity. This 
phenomenon, entirely temporary, was the consequence of the (1) un- 
avoidable economic difficulties produced by the revaluation of the Italian 
currency and by the consequent stabilization (2) temporary suspension of 
the freedom in the fixation of rents. The law of June 3, 1928, reéstab- 
lished the gradual return to the freedom and entirely normalized the mar- 
ket. 
The study is interesting not only from the local point of view, but 
also as an example of the interference of government legislation in a matter 
so strictly connected with social and economic phenomena as the housing 
problem. The pamphlet is poorly printed and lacks a systematic in- 
dex, 


Fausto R. Pirie 


funn, V. Prosperity reserves of public works. Annals, vol. 149, part 2. 
(Philadelphia: American Academy of Pol. and Soc. Science. 1930. Pp. 
52. $2.) 

ELSON, L, E. Federal liquor laws: a compilation of all federal laws of 
consequence in the enforcement of liquor laws of the United States, with 
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an exhaustive digest of all federal decisions on the subject arranged see OU 
convenient reference. (Chicago: Callaghan. 1930. Pp. li, 1089.) antip: 
Portus, G. V. The American background: sketched for Australians, (M 
bourne: Macmillan. 1929. Pp. x, 126. $2.) 
Mr. Portus is lecturer in economic history in Sydney University; 
in this little book he explains to his fellow-countrymen the racial, 
litical, and economic background of North American life as he say 4YLOR 
during a six months’ sojourn here in 1927. The economic backgro Pres: 
fills two-thirds of the book, divided under the headings of product ILLIA 
distribution, and labor. On all topics Mr. Portus is refreshingly fr vol. 
from that air of superiority which permeates many European com Socis 
tators. He does not assume that American things which are differen ILLIA 
from European or Australian things are inferior; they are just differen com? 
but if a grade mark has to be given them, they are often superior as well Resé 
Like all visitors, Mr. Portus is interested in the phenomena of ¢ he et 


“second Industrial Revolution’—based on the automobile and electricity 
as the first one was based on steam and the railroad. But he is sceptica] 
concerning some of their virtues, and suspects that in the victory of the 
advertiser over the economist and in the costs of creating buyers w 
waste on the bill-boards what we save on the assembly line. 


Coming from Australia, he is especially anxious to discover how labo (Ne 
fares in America; he is consequently worried over the frequent sacri. ousi 
fice of producer to product, the lack of any organized attack m veigh 
unemployment, the gap between the wages of unskilled and skilled work. nei 
ers, the old-fashioned outlook of the A. F. of L., and the injunction by 
He suggests that the stoppage of unrestricted immigration will produc bui 
a more homogeneous wage-earning population, which will permit tle Re 


growth of a wider working-class-consciousness. From this he ventures 
the prediction that unless a much better industrial relationship betwea 
master and man is fostered, the United States will live through the p- 


litical and economic class struggles that have characterized both Au 
tralia and the Old World. He finds encouragement in the signs of tha 
better relationship scattered throughout the country, but is too optimistic 
about labor’s entry into the banking field. 

When at last he points the moral to Australians, he weighs the relx 
tive worth of the two countries as follows: “I do not want Australis 
to have to face a color problem. I do not want Australian labor to k 
hamstrung by a babel of tongues and a diversity of standards of living 
Above all, I do not want to see in Australia that cynical attitude to pol- 
tics which emasculates idealism and invites corruption.” But he woul 


like Australia to seek for a wider distribution of ownership of stod, 
to be more ready to experiment with new forms of industrial organization, 
and to turn much of the labor enthusiasm that goes into fighting employer 
or elections into questions of finance and banking. 

Throughout the book Mr. Portus handles his theme with frankness al 
with a delightful style shot through with a rich sense of humor. Som 
of his thumb-nail sketches, such as that of Mr. Ultimate Consumer, tht 


modern St. Sebastian, the universal target of industry, or that of th 
advertiser wafting us into a fairyland through the advertising mat 
zine, are as funny and forcible as anything yet written. It is good 
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ge ourselves when a friendly critic, devoid of all sense of superiority or 
antipathy, holds up the mirror. 


H. Heaton 


eaur, W. E. and Swenson, R. J. Methods and status of scientific research, 
with particular application to the social sciences. (New York: Harper. 
1930. Pp. xxi, 5338. $4.) 

sytor, G. Pioneering on social frontiers. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1930. Pp. 469. $4.) 

‘uuams, F. E., editor. Some social aspects of mental hygiene. Annals, 
vol. 149, part 8. (Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 1980. Pp. iv, 214. $2.) 

‘nuams, P, and Croxton, F. E. Corporation contributions to organized 
community welfare services. (New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 1930. Pp. 847. $8.) 

he ethical problems of modern finance. Lectures delivered in 1929 on the 
William A. Vawter Foundation on Business Ethics, Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce. (New York: Ronald. 1930. Pp. iii, 141.) 
‘inland’s prohibition: an echo of Volsteadism. (Washington: Assoc. against 
the Prohibition Amendment. 1930. Pp. 36.) 

he graphic regional plan. Atlas and description. Regional plan vol. 1. 
(New York: Regional Plan of N.Y. and Its Environs. 1929. Pp. 416.) 


sacri ousing law of Michigan. (Lansing: State House. 1929. Pp. 36.) 
ck mfRNcighborhood and community planning. Regional survey, vol. VII. The 
Work- neighboring unit, by C. A. Perry. Sunlight and daylight for urban areas, 


by W. D. Heypeckxer and E. P. Goopricu. Problems of planning un- 
built areas, by T. Apams, E. M. Bassett, and R. Wuirren. (New York: 
Regional Plan of N.Y. and Its Environs. 1929. Pp. 363.) 

ural organization, 1929. Proceedings of the Twelfth American Country 
Life Conference, Ames, Iowa, October 17-20, 1929. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press for the American Country Life Assoc. 1930. Pp. ix, 186.) 
Virtschaft und Recht. Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Volkswirtschaft zu 
Odessa. Band II. (Odessa: Institut fiir Volkswirtschaft. 1929. Pp. 
448.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


rele 
tralis NEW BOOKS 
to he Loup, A. D. Pensions in modern industry. The legal, actuarial and eco- 


nomic principles of the problem of the aged employee. (Chicago: Hawkins 
& Loomis. 1930. Pp. xxv, 531. $10.) 
Dusun, L. I. and Lorxa, A. J. The money value of a man. (New York: 


stock Ronald. 1930. Pp. xv, 264. $5.) 
ation, This work is the outgrowth of an interest in the question of how much 
oven insurance a family man should carry in order to provide suitably for his 
family in case of death or permanent disability. The authors have viewed 
sal their problem broadly and hence have calculated the cost of rearing children 
Some on different standards of living, the losses due to sickness and the con- 
“the sequent money value of, public health work, the money value of a man 
t th according to age and earnings, and related matters. All this gives a basis 
ail for a rational estimate of the equitable compensations for injuries and 


death and the social burden of the handicapped. 
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Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


NEW BOOKS 


ap, F. L. and Ryan, F. M. Public ownership on trials: a study of munic- 
inal light and power in California. (New York: New Republic Inc. 
1930. Pp. xviii, 186.) 

jooxinas, R. S. Economie democracy, America’s answer to socialism and 
communism. (New York: Macmillan. 1929. Pp. xxviii, 151. $1.50.) 

This collection of addresses and papers is a companion volume to Mr. 
Brookings’ Industrial Ownership, and presents in interesting fashion some 
important conclusions concerning our economic order based on the author’s 
long experience as a leader in the business world. 

He is very conscious of the risks of business and the other evils con- 
nected with blind competition, and finds the remedy in the development 
of large business corporations and combinations in every field, agriculture 
included, with slight if any monopoly power, because of governmental 
supervision and the check of competition from efficient medium-sized con- 
cerns. In this development he discerns efficiency, security, stability, dif- 
fusion of ownership, fair returns to capital and management, high wages, 
and a modicum of economic democracy. This is the national system created 
by business men in the past half century, with machinery, mass production, 
and a home market protected against cheap labor and the products of 
cheap labor, and is “America’s answer to socialism and communism.” 

Apart from the author’s insistence on the need for a protective tariff 
as the guardian angel of this development, the determination of many 
business leaders to improve the economic order along these lines must 
command widespread approval. 

J. E. LeRossienou 


Ginz, C. Communist and coéperative colonies. Translated by Ernest F. 
Row. (New York: Crowell. 1980. Pp. 228. $2.50.) 

Laskt, H. J. The socialist tradition in the French Revolution. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1980. Is.) 

Matorr, E. O. Forces affecting municipally owned electric plants in Wis- 
consin. (Chicago: Institute for Research in Land Economics and Public 
Utilities. 1980. Pp. vii, 101. $1.50.) 

PiexuANov, Fundamental problems of Marxism. (New York: Inter- 
national Pubs. 1980. Pp. xiv, 145. $2.) 

Ryazanorr, D. The Communist Manifesto of Karl Marz and Friedrich 
Engels. (New York: International Pubs. 1980. Pp. xi, 365. $3.75.) 

Sevicman, E, R. A., Brockway, F. and Nearine, S. Capitalism, socialism, 
communism? A debate. (New York: Rand Book Store, 7 E. 15th St. 
1930. Pp. 64. 650c.) 

Suaw, G. B. Socialism: principles and outlook. Reprinted from the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., 1929. Fabianism. Reprinted from 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Fabian tract no. 283. (London: Fabian So- 
_ciety. 1930. Pp. 20. 8d.) 

Vortinper, K. Karl Marz: sein Leben und sein Werk. (Leipzig: F. 
Mein Tr. 1929. Pp. viii, 882.) 

Woon, C.G. Reds and lost wages. (New York and London: Harper. 1930. 
Pp. xv, 280. $4.) 
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Statistics and Its Methods 


n ma 
The National Income and Its Purchasing Power. By Witxrorp I. Ki, ae 
(New York: National Bureau of Economic Research. 1980, p ged a5 
394.) o be 
This book brings up to date the useful work of Dr. King and { ~ 
National Bureau their estimate of the nation’s realized income, p a 
sents the material in more detailed form, and offers certain new feature 192: 
These estimates neome are too well known and too widely y -" 
to warrant discu n here. The economic community is greatly j : 


debted to Dr. K d his assistants for the tremendous labor whic 


is involved in their ] paration. 

The present \ is gone far beyond the earlier studies in exam; 
ing the constituent parts of this income. The chapters on “The iy 
dustrial classifica \f the population,” “The industrial origin of real 
ized income,” “The share of property and enterprise,” “The share of { = 
employees,” and “Changes in concentration of income” present a minute 
statistical pictu f the nation’s income for each year from 1909 to 
1925 or later. hate 

The reader must not be misled by the title of the chapter on “Changy 
in concentration of income.” The significant question in regard to a ad 
concentration is whether or not a given proportion of the population hi he 
come to receive a larger proportion of the national income. The incom 
classes discussed ; chapter are based on absolute real income and ; 
could, therefore, 1 v light on changes in concentration only if the 
per capita real income of the country remained constant. The very larg 
increase in per cay ncome which is shown in Table XII would have 
caused a great in the number of individuals in the higher incom 
classes, even thou no change in concentration had occurred. Th 
chapter, therefore, gives no measure of such a change. 

For the new material, the preface states that “the really important 
new contribution which the book presents is the study of that part 0 
the income of investors derived from various classes of corporations” 
Particularly interesting are the estimates of changes in the market value 
of the outstanding securities of certain industries. The magnitude oi 
these changes, involving huge gains or losses to the owner, is clearly 
shown. Both the practical and physiological effects of these gains ani 
losses in disrupting the stability of economic activity deserve extensir 
study. 

The usefulness he new material is, however, seriously impaired 
by a methodological error which makes the figures of corporate earnings 
unacceptable and by estimates of dividends paid by corporations which 


are open to seri juestion in certain years. 


930 | 
80 
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In making the estimates of corporate savings, the “statutory net in- 
ome” of corporations compiled by the Treasury Department has been 
«ed as if it were the net income available either to be paid as dividends 
-to be saved. Unfortunately, “statutory net income” differs from the 
atter since it is net income before taxes have been deducted. (It also 
fers in certain other minor respects.) Correction for this difference 


; Pea uld reduce Dr. King’s figures for corporate savings in large degree. 
ature n 1925, they would be reduced from $3,468 million to $2,812 million, 
A » nd in 1918, the year of maximum taxes, from $4,128 million to under 
tly j 1 


2.000 million. The table of corporate savings (Table LX X XVI) is, 
herefore, to an important extent, inaccurate. 

The estimates of dividends paid by corporations for the years before 
922 are made on the basis of the dividends paid by sample groups of 
ompanies. The sample groups are dominated by very large corpora- 
ions, and there is reason to believe that they are not representative of 
| corporations, particularly in the war years, when the large corpora- 
ions were extremely prosperous. From 1916 to 1921 the estimates 
reatly exceed similar estimates made by the present writer, exceeding 
he latter by over 25 per cent in 1918. While neither set of estimates 
an claim to be more than approximate, the differences between them are 
too great to be lightly dismissed. There are various indications that 
an important part of the discrepancy is the result of overestimates by 
)r. King. (For example, his estimates for factories in 1918 could 
save been correct only if three-quarters of all corporate income had 
een paid in dividends, an improbably high proportion for that year.) 


Pa The difference in estimates combined with the unrepresentative char- 
"" Macter of his sample make his estimates for the years from 1916 to 1921 
_ subject to grave question. 
é 


These two important examples of questionable methodology give point 
to a criticism which applies to the book as a whole. Unlike the earlier 
works on national income, the present volume contains only the most un- 
satisfactory general description of the sources and methods employed in 
handling the material. It is stated, for example, that estimates for 


rae corporate dividends of certain major industries “are based upon the 

ath dividend payments of a sample group of corporations” (page 181) ; 
» but no mention is made of the way in which the sample is used. Like- 


wise, for the estimates of corporate savings, there is no indication at 
all of the method or exact source. 

A set of statistics can only be accurately defined in terms of the 
methods by which they have been obtained, including both the sources 
of the raw materials and the manner of their manipulation. Of course, 
where so large a volume of material is involved as in the present study, 
some compromise must be made between giving a detailed description 
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of all methods and sources and giving no description. But for sy, 


new and important series as the interest, dividends, and Savings 9 ee 
corporations, a clear summary of methods seems essential, if other wor, 7” cs 
ers are to use the figures as a basis for further study. Sle con 
It is regrettable that in a field which is seeking to become a scien later st 
such findings should be reported in an unsatisfactory form. The Nationa # ™°°° 
Bureau sets out to “present to the public important economic fact oa 
and the interpretation thereof in a scientific . . . . manner” (resgolutip ang 
adopted October 25, 1926). In its first study of national income, thal <tituen 
Bureau published two volumes, one a scientific study of income, including values 
a description of the methods and sources and the second, a more populagam °! ‘2 
summary of the first. In the present instance, it has chosen to pu vie 
lish only a more popular summary. While the exigencies of self-pres eet 
ervation undoubtedly require the popular summary, the scientific report 
of findings appears to be essential if an accurate body of basic economia? 


(N w 
fact is to be constructed (ne 


GaRpDINER C. Meays 
Columbia University 12. | 
NEW BOOKS 
Anperson, O. Zur Problematik der empirisch-statistischen Konjunktw. 
forschung. Kritische Betrachtung der Harvard-Methoden. (Bonn: Kur "1997 
Schroeder. 1929. Pp. 39. M.2.85.) Unit 
The extensive use in cycle analysis of the methods developed by Pr- HM 199 
fessor Persons makes pertinent a close scrutiny of the assumptions implicit — 
in those methods. To this end, Professor Anderson first surveys thi ;..},, 
general assumptions made when time series are treated by the methods (Vie 
suitable for analysis of the observations of the results of an experiment... 
repeated under unchanging conditions, and points out the respects in (Bo 
which time series differ, in reality, from these assumptions. Then le 1 
proceeds to a critique of the specific methods of Professor Persons, » 
developed from 1919 to 1923. ter, 
By scrutiny of the assumptions implicit in these methods and by building oun 
up hypothetical series, the author reveals what he considers to be significant = 
weaknesses in the leading phases of the Personian methods. The objection dor 
raised include the argument that the relation between the trend and th von 
seasonal may be additive rather than proportional, as assumed; that via i | 
the seasonal movement is strong enough to make its elimination really bec 
significant, errors in estimating its value and that of the trend may readily = 
yield misleading conclusions as to the residual (cycle plus irregular fi = 
tuations); that, in fact, the logic of attempting to isolate the cycle « ni 
cycles from the trend is questionable, and, in any event, the choice of th - 
type of trend cu s always a matter of somewhat arbitrary discretion; Z 
that the theoretical conditions validating the method of least squares # om 


a criterion are absent, and hence there is no clear justification for its ust; 
and that the presence of occasional strong irregular factors may distort 


the trend and introduce a spurious cycle. 
In general, Professor Anderson urges, the effort to isolate the econom: 


p30 | 
| 
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cvcle by formal mathematical procedure should be abandoned and in 
slace thereof we should substitute methods of analysis based in each case 
on a careful consideration of the economic relations of the given serics. 
He commends, for example, the device, used by Professor Persons in a 
later study, of eliminating trend from certain price series by dividing by 
, more stable price curve. 

Where simpler treatment is not adequate but the influences responsible 
for the greater part of the observed fluctuations can be identified, he sug- 
vests setting up a multiple-factor equation of relationship, with the con- 
stituents determined by preliminary economic analysis and their numerical 
values by the method of least squares. This brief constructive section 
of the monograph is less convincing than the critical portions, which pre- 
sent an excellent summary of the limitations of the methods commonly 
employed in attempting to isolate the cyclical element in economic series. 
Harry Jerome 


scponatp, M. E. Practical statistics for teachers: a teat and work book. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. 185. $1.60.) 

cMitten, A. W. Measurement in social works: a statistical problem in 
family and child welfare and allied fields. Social service monograph, no. 
12. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1930. Pp. xv, 154. $3.) 

ivocerr, B. D. Statistical tables and graphs. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1930. Pp. viii, 194.) 

aittips, F. M. Statistics of universities, colleges and professional schools, 
1927-28. Advance sheet from the Biennial survey of education in the 
United States, 1926-1928. Bull. no. 38. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1929. Pp. 194. 380c.) 


lic ewer, R. Die rechtlichen und methodischen Grundlagen der dsterreich- 
4 eR ischen Betriebszéhlung, 1930. Wiener statistische Sprechabende, Heft 3. 
thods (Vienna: Julius Springer. 1930. Pp. 20.) 
ovvek, J. Die sozialen Auswirkungen der Konjunkturschwankungen. 
~ . Bonn: Kurt Schroeder. 1929. Pp. 76.) 
a This pamphlet is not to be compared with the studies of Berridge, Hex- 
ter, Jerome or Miss Thomas. A brief syllabus, presenting outlines and 
Iding summaries and incidentally offering some criticism, it is not a piece of 
ican independent research, At first (pp. 14-31) a sketch is given of the work 
ions done and the methods pursued by various types of study in the field, which 
1 the are divided into deductive economics, criminological statistics and mathe- 
ahd matical statistics. Dr. Soudek does not regard highly the second type 
eallr because of its easy assumption of causation where at best there is merely 


empirical evidence; deduction is urged as the only method adequate to 
discern causal connections. Then (pp. 31-51) follows a useful discussion 
of the views held by some statisticians and logicians with respect to plural 
causation, probability and correlation. Dr. Soudek expresses the opinion 
that the union of the deductive and the statistical approaches will be 
most fruitful in the disclosure of causal relations in social phenomena 
through the course of the business cycle. The remaining two dozen pages 
are devoted to a summary of the conclusions reached by various students 
regarding thirteen phenomena, such as employment, income, migration, 
births, suicides, criminality, etc., in their relation to trade fluctuations. 
If this booklet is intended as a syllabus, it achieves its purpose fairly 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


In the series of Trade Information Bulletins published by the Department 
‘Commerce have appeared: No, 691, Markets for Sawmill and Woodwork- 
, Machinery in Scandinavia and the Baltic States, by T. O. Klath (pp. 26, 
jc.); No. 692, Salvador as a Market for Foodstuffs, by H. P. Macgowan 
pp. 21, 10c.) ; No. 693, Fruit Markets in Eastern Asia: A Joint Investiga- 
mn by the United States Department of Commerce and the University of 
alifornia, by B. H. Crocheron and W. J. Norton (pp. 14, 10c); No. 694, 
uropean Motion-Picture Industry in 1929 (pp. 71, 10c.); No. 695, Auto- 
otive Equipment and Construction Preferences in Foreign Countries, com- 
‘Jed by G. F. Viault (pp. 42, 10c.); No. 696, Airports in Latin America, 
> J. W. Angle and B. V. York (pp. 60, 10c.); No. 697, Chain-Store De- 
clopments in Great Britain, by R. S. Charles (pp. 16, 10c.); No. 698, 
he Balance of International Payments of the United States in 1929, by 
ay Hall (pp. 74, 10c.); No. 699, Australian Raisin and Currant Industry 
nd Trade, by E. C. Squire (pp. 26, 10c.); No. 700, Credit Extension and 
auses of Failure among Philadelphia Grocers, by W. C. Plummer and 
_0. Ritter (pp. 12, 10c.) ; No. 701, Markets for American Motion-Picture 
quipment in Asia, Africa, and Oceania, compiled by N. D. Golden (pp. 
6, 10c.); No. 702, Markets for Fruit Juices and Fruit Sirups in Latin 
merica, by C. F. Stephenson (pp. 30, 10c.). 


In the Trade Promotion Series have appeared: No. 93, Railways of South 
merica. Part III: Chile, by W. R. Long (pp. 878, $1.80); this is the 
fth volume of a series on railways of the Latin American countries, which 
ave now all been covered with the exception of Brazil. No. 95, Inter- 
ational Trade in Mica, by J. Ulmer (pp. 70, 15c.); No. 96, Ocean Routes 
United States Foreign Trade, by A. L. Cricher (pp. 33, 10c.). 


The federal Department of Commerce has published a List of Publications, 
nder date of May 15, 1980 (pp. 156). 


The Interstate Commerce Commission report No. 15879 deals with Eas- 
ern Class Rate Investigation, under date of May 18, 1930 (pp. 483); and 
No. 17000 deals with Rate Structure Investigation, Part 2, Western Trunk- 
ine Class Rates, under date of May 6, 1930 (pp. 301). 


Senate Document No. 146, ‘31st Congress, 2nd Session, deals with Chain- 
Store System of Marketing and Distribution, being a letter from the chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission relative to the progress of the chain-store 
inquiry of the Commission (Washington, pp. 6). 


The United States Tariff Commission has made a Comparison of Imports 
nd Consumption, giving tables showing for 1927 (1) those articles dutiable 
under the bill as passed by the House of Representatives of which imports 
were less than 10 per cent of domestic consumption, and (2) for articles 
on the free list of that bill the ratio of imports to domestic consumption 
(pp. 66, 15c.). 


Senate Document No. 123, 71st Congress, 2nd Session, contains Reports 
by Members of Grain Futures Exchanges. Part 1 of this report was printed 
as Senate Document No. 264, 70th Congress (Washington, 1930, pp. 847). 
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The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Federal Farm Loan Board for th 
year ended Decen 81, 1929, published as House Document No, 9; 
71st Congress, 2n ession, contains a detailed treatment of the work of tt 
Board during the past year. The reorganization of the Federal Farm J, 


Bureau was accom} ed during 1929, and the report deals with the ne 
administrative divisio 


The National As ition of Wool Manufacturers (80 Federal Stre 
Boston, Massachusetts) has published two charts showing the fluctuating 
of wool prices as ited by domestic wool prices and also as indicated 
by foreign top prices. Current prices are given by months covering the period 


1926 into 19380. 


Labor 


The federal Bur »f Labor Statistics has issued the following bulletins. 
No. 510, Labor Legislation of Argentina (March, 1980, pp. 124, 20c.), 
No. 511, Proceedings the Siateenth Annual Meeting of the Internationg 

Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions Held g 
Buffalo, New York, October 8-11, 1929 (April, 1980, pp. 845, 50c.) 
No. 513, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Iron and Steel Industry, 19% 
(April, 1930, } 01, 30c.). 
No. 514, Pennsy Railroad Wage Data from Report of Joint Fact Find- 
ing Committ. Wage Negotiations, 1927 (May, 1980, pp. 209, 35c.), 
No. 516, Hours and nings in Bituminous Coal Mining, 1929 (May, 1930, 
pp. 63, 15c. 

The Women’s Bu: f the Federal Department of Labor has issued; 
Bulletin No. 73, / stions in Employment Trends of Women and Ma 
(pp. 141, 50c.); it is expected that the contents of this will be noted ins 
subsequent issue. ) 9, Industrial Home Work (pp. 20, 10c.) contains 
a list of references to reports which have been issued by various state 
bureaus. 


Public Finance 


The Hearings bet the House Committee on Ways and Means, 7lst 
Congress, 2nd Sessi H. R. 10165, referring to the bill to reduce inter 
national double taxation have recently been printed (pp. 50). 

The following te documents dealing with taxation have appeared: 

State of Conne t Information Relative to the Assessment and Collection 
of Tazes, 1929, Pul Doc. No. 48, Special Taxation Doc. No. 236 (Hart- 
ford, 1930, pp. 137 

Report of Kansa Code Commission (Topeka, 1929, pp. 176). 

New Hampshire State Tax Commission: Nineteenth Annual Report, Tu 
Year of 1929 (Concord, 1929, pp. 33). 

State of New Jers Fourteenth Annual Report of the State Board of 
Taxes and Assessmer » the Year Ending June 30, 1929 (Trenton, 1930, 
pp. 805). 

State of Rhode 1 ind Providence Plantations: Taxation and Revenut 
Laws Compiled by the State Board of Tax Commissioners from the Genertl 
and Public Laws, January 1, 1930 (Providence, 1930, pp. 203). 

The Tax Code of } nia, with All Amendments Enacted at the Sessin 


of the General Assembly of 1928 (Richmond, 1928, pp. 290). 
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NOTES 


The following names have been added to the membership of the 
yericaN Economic AssociaTIoNn since May 1: 


Bradley, C. J.. Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky. 

Bremer, C. D., 65 Broadway, New York City. 

ilis, H. S., 1202 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
isman, F. R., Jr, 1815 W. Magnolia Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. 
awkins, E. D., Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 
elbing, A. T., Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 

erren, J. M., P. O. Box 2307, Auburn, Ala. 

jordan, E. L., 87 Bowne St., Flushing, N.Y. 

assen, A. P., 2200 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

qukaitis, W. F., 217 Court House, Baltimore, Md. 

ong, J. J.. 2440 Lake View Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

McGinnis, R. D., 866 Fairmont Ave., Zanesville, Ohio. 


McMurdie, M. J., 2121 New York Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mauldon, F. R. E., Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Ave., New York City. 


filler, B. I, 1211 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


Pilcher, D. J., University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


tudensky, P., 1794 Marmion Ave., New York City. 
Weber, P. J.. 870 Elm Ave., Bogota, N.J. 
Wilson, C. W., Pittsburgh Railways Co., 435-6th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Work, M. N., Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
York, G. K., State Office Bldg., Sacramento, Calif. 


Zimmermann, E. M., 80 Broad St., New York City. 


The Iowa Association of Economists and Sociologists held a two-day 
meeting May 16 and 17 at the University of Iowa, under the presidency 
of G. H. VonTungeln. Among the papers were the following: “The Chang- 
ing Standards of Living in Iowa,” by Elizabeth E. Hoyt, and “The Present 
Status and Some Probable Future Trends of Agriculture in Iowa,” by M. 
G. Thornburg. 


Announcement is made that the next distribution of grants-in-aid by the 
Social Science Research Council will be made in March, 1931. Applications 
will be received up to February 1 by the secretary, Walter R. Sharp, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

Among the grants recently made are the following: John Bargate Appleton 

Scripps College) to aid in the completion of his study entitled ““The Agri- 
cultural Geography of the British Isles from an Economic and Social Point 
of View; Edward Berman (University of Illinois) to aid in the publication 
of his study entitled “Labor and the Sherman Act;” William Haber (Michi- 
gan State College) to aid in the completion of his study entitled “Employ- 
ment Agencies in Michigan: A Study of the Labor-Placing Agencies in Mich- 
igan, especially in the City of Detroit ;” Abram Lincoln Harris, Jr., (Howard 
University) to aid in the completion of his study entitled “The Relation 
of Negro Finance Institutions to Business Enterprises;’ Rowland Hill 
Harvey (University of California at Los Angeles) to aid in the completion 
of a “Biography of Samuel Gompers in Relation to the American Labor 
Movement ;” James B. Hedges (Clark University) to aid in the completion 
of his study entitled “The Land Settlement and Colonization Work of the 
Land-Granting Railways of the United States and Canada;” Louis C. Hunter 
(Smith College) to aid in the completion of his study entitled “An Economic 


s and Social History of Steamboat Transportation on the Western Rivers of 


the United States;” Arthur R. M. Lower (Wesley College, Winnipeg, Can- 
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letion of the “Collection and Editing of 4 Seri 


rative of the Economie and Social History of 7 


M. McBride (University of California at Los Angeles 
tion of his study entitled “The Land Tenure Systey 
lerick Roos (Cornell) to aid in the completion , 
stical Investigations concerning Demand and Cos 


un Joseph Ware (Wesleyan University) to aid jp ; 
Hist 


ry of the Labor Movement in the United State 
Walter Zimmerman (University of North Carolina) tj 
his study entitled “The Time Element in the P,, 
lation to the Problem of Price and Price Contro 
the Distinction between Agricultural Anm 


made that applications for fellowships in agri- 
ral sociology will be received by Dr. E. G. Nourse. 
ngton, D.C., up to February 1, 1931. In Marc, 
were given. 

ls by the Social Science Research Council of felloy. 
students in the social sciences were made on March 

n students were thus given fellowships, 
n the social sciences were granted in February, 1939, 
he new appointments the following may be noted: 
tant professor of economics, Ohio State University, 
Aspects of Unemployment Insurance;” Robert 
ssor of economics, University of California, project, 
Industry in Germany;” Gladys L. Palmer, pro- 
sociology, Hollins College, project, “The Effects 
[extile Industry in Pennsylvania on the Policies 
with Special Reference to the Full-Fashioned 
Stewart, assistant professor of economics, Reed 
tion and Market Price;” Earle M. Winslow, - 
nomies, Tufts College, project, “Administrative 
yrs in International Friction;” Ralph A. Young, 
University of Pennsylvania, project, “The Balance 
ts between Germany and the United States, 1925- 
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.sked to submit with their applications either pub 
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subject proposed for investigation. Application 
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f “Government Interference with the Free Play of Economic 


bject 0 
The first prize is $1,000 and the second prize $500. The contest 


orces. 


loses December 31, 1930. For information address the Economic Con- 
+ Editor, Simonds Saw and Steel Company, 470 Main Street, Fitchburg, 


assachusetts. 


The Research Committee on Social Trends, Inc., has been incorporated 

conduct a survey ordered by President Hoover. The board of directors 
composed of Professor Wesley C. Mitchell of Columbia University, presi- 

ent, Professor Charles E. Merriam of the University of Chicago, Professor 
William F. Ogburn of the University of Chicago, Professor Howard W. Odum 
f the University of North Carolina, and Mr. Shelby M. Harrison of the 
Pussell Sage Foundation. The subjects to be studied are the improvement 
f national health and vitality, and its bearing upon increased numbers of 
rersons of “old age;” the changes in maladjusted, such as insane, feeble- 
ninded, etc.; the effect of urban life upon mental and physical health; the 
institutional development to meet these changes; the problems arising from 
increased leisure changes in recreation; changes in occupaticius; occupations 
ikely to diminish in importance and those likely to increase; changes in 
amily life, in housing, in education; effect of inventions upon the life of 
le. It is expected that the survey will require about two or three years 


“Industrial Migrations in the United States, 1914-1927” and “Manufactur- 
ng Trends in Iowa, 1914-1927” are two studies recently completed by Dr. 
.H. McCarty of the Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce, 
tate University of Iowa. 


The Bureau of Business Research of the College of Commerce, State 
‘niversity of Iowa has published since January, 1930, the Iowa Business 
Digest, giving a summary of business conditions in the state and in the 
ation. This is printed monthly with the exception of August and Sep- 
ember. 


Dr. R. W. Nelson, assistant professor of economics at the College of 
Commerce, State University of Iowa, is making an extensive study of the 


Stephen Warren Gilman, professor emeritus of business administration at 
the University of Wisconsin, died June 2, 1930. 


Jan St. Lewinski, professor of political economy at the Academy of Com- 
merce at Warsaw, died June 9, at the age of forty-five. Among his many 
contributions to economic literature may be mentioned: The Industrial Evo- 
lution of Belgium, 1911 in French; The Origin of Private Property and 
the Formation of the Village Community, 1913 in English; The Founders 
of Political Economy, 1922 in English; Principles of Political Economy, 1922 
in Polish; and Money, Credit and Prices, 1929 in English. 


ee following notes concerning the Brookings Institution have been re- 
ceived: 
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| for the coming academic year are: G. L 
S. Duncan of the faculty of Bryn Ma 
chmidt, Institut fiir Finanzwesen, Ber 
ol of Economics; Susumu Kobe, Univers 
:ppointment; Martin L. Lindahl of ¢ 
Michigan; Meredith V. McDougal, Jo 
Otton, the Statistisches Reichsamt, Beri 
ford University; Eleanor Poland of the 
| University; Barkev S. Sanders of the C} 
w, University of Illinois; Carel Smit, U 
J. Wadleigh, Oxford University; Marion 
ealand; Kenneth Warner, reappointmer 
leaving the Institution, James A. Barn 
with the University of Philadelphia; Ley 
on “Wages and Prosperity”; Lora 
ge on a fellowship; Winifred L. Fro 
Stagg Lawrence will enter journalis 
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pr.C. E. Allen, who has been an instructor in the University of Illinois, 
been appointed assistant professor of accounting in the College of 
ysiness Administration at Lehigh University. 


Kar] M. Arndt, instructor in economics in the University of Nebraska, has 
»» promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 

Associate Professor R. S. Atwood has been made assistant dean of the 
liege of Commerce and Journalism at the University of Florida. He has 
« been appointed acting director of the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
hirs recently established at that university. 


Robert Ray Aurner of the University of Wisconsin has been promoted to 
rank of professor of business administration. 


Howard A. Baker of Chicago University has accepted an instructorship 
in economics at Swarthmore College for the coming year. 


Harry C. Banzhof of the University of Pennsylvania has been appointed 
raduate assistant in economics at Brown University for the academic year 


Dr. I. R. Barnes will take over Professor Daniels’ work at Yale Uni- 
ersity during the latter’s absence. 


Russell Bauder has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of 
economics and commerce at the University of Missouri. 


Harry P. Bell of Columbia University has been appointed graduate as- 
sistant in economics at Brown University for the academic year 1930-31. 


Dr. Percy W. Bidwell has resigned his position with the United States 


Tariff Commission to accept an appointment as professor of economics at the 
University of Buffalo. 


Dr. Truman C. Bigham, associate professor of economics at the University 
of Arkansas, has been appointed associate professor of economics in the 
College of Commerce and Journalism at the University of Florida. 


M. L. Black, Jr., has been appointed instructor in accounting at Duke 
University. 


Professor F, A. Bradford of Lehigh University gave a course in banking 
at Pennsylvania State College during the summer. 


Professor E, C. Bratt of Lehigh University has been doing special 
statistical work on the staff of the Bethlehem Steel Company during the 


summer, 


Victor Z. Brink, instructor in accounting in the University of Nebraska, 
has resigned to take a position with Arthur Andersen Company of Chicago. 
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Dean R. P. Br hool of Commerce, University of Geo; 
has been awarded Kahn Traveling Fellowship for the academic y; 
1930-31. He will e United States about the first of September 
will spend most of hi n China, Japan, and India. Dean Brooks 
director of the Un reorgia Institute of Public Affairs which }, 
its fourth annual s¢ 1 July last. 


Stephen D. Brov n appointed assistant professor of business 


ministration at the U: y of Washington, Seattle, and will offer cou; 
in business law. 


William H. Bri versity of Southern California has resigngam Raymon 
as professor of e accept the headship of the department s been a 
economics and so e University of Maryland. 

Profess 

Professor Male an of the University of Georgia, who was @@mpstitution 
leave during the pa mic year doing research in state taxation probler 
returns to his dut Che Bureau of Business Research durigiie Profess 
the coming acade publish the results of Professor Bryant \eave of 
studie S 


Howar 
Caldwell Buck as instructor in economics at Lehigh U 


mrance 
versity to accept he American Telephone and Telegra t the Ux 
Company. 


Robert 


N.S. Buck has | the rank o itic “ono! 
Buck has f professor of political econom arketin 


at Yale University 
Donald F. Cap iccounting assistantship staff of the College 9 
Business Administr ersity of Washington, Seattle, has been a — 
pointed to an instr rmstrong College, Berkeley, California. 


Assistant Profes: Carter of the Wharton School of Finance an 
Commerce, Univers Pennsylvania, will be on leave of absence to ac 
as statistician for t e on the Cost of Medical Care, headquarterg 
at Washington, D.( 


Dr. Wilfrid H. Bowdoin College has been promoted to t 
rank of associate pr f logy and is to be on sabbatical leave durin 
1930-31. 


James A. Cuneo nstructor in the department of romance lan 
guages, has been ap tructor in economics in the College of Business 
Administration of the | ty of Nebraska. 


Morgan B. Cushi: wdoin College is resuming his courses after a 
year’s sabbatical 1 1 to graduate study. 


W. N. Daniels of JY rs has been granted sabbatical leave for 
the year. 


Paul T. David, f 1omics at Brown University, has been p- 
pointed instructor in for the academic year 1930-31. 
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flmer E. Davidson of the teaching assistantship staff of the College 
Business Administration, University of Washington, Seattle, has been 
pointed to an instructorship at Grinnell College for next year. 


\. R. Davie has been promoted to the rank of associate professor in 
ology at Yale University. 

Horace B. Davis, recently professor of economics at Southwestern Uni- 
ity, Memphis, will devote the coming year to writing in New York 


ity. 


Raymond C. Dein, assistant in economics in the University of Nebraska, 
s been appointed fellow in economics. 


Professor H. M. Diamond of Lehigh University gave a course in social 
stitutions at Pennsylvania State College during the summer. 


Professor Carroll W. Doten of Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
eave of absence for the first term of the coming academic year. 


Howard Dykman, has been promoted from associate professor of in- 
wrance and economic history in the College of Commerce and Journalism 
t the University of Florida to full professor. 


Robert F. Elder has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of 
parketing at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Professor F. H. Elwell of the School of Commerce at the University of 
jisconsin, was on leave of absence during the second semester of 1929-30. 
uring the summer he taught courses in accounting at the University of 
slifornia at Berkeley. 


Albert W. Ewbank, of the University of Indiana, has been elected in- 
sructor in business law in the School of Commerce of the University of 
‘orth Dakota. 


F. R. Fairchild of Yale University has been granted sabbatical leave 


for the next year. 


Phillip G. Fox, of the University of Wisconsin has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of economics. 


Dr. H. LaRue Frain, has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor 
of economics at the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
ersity of Pennsylvania. 


Ragnar Frisch, of the University of Oslo has been at Yale University 
fora half year and will continue as visiting professor of economics for the 
drst term of next year. 


_ Domenico Gagliardo has been promoted to the position of associate pro- 
lessor at the University of Kansas. 
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professor Calvin B. Hoover, who has been spending the academic year 
0-30 as a social science research fellow carrying on studies in Russia, 
“| resume his work at Duke University in September. 


guth Gillette Hutchinson has been promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
«sor of economics at Vassar College. 


Olin Ingraham has been appointed assistant professor of economics at the 
Nassachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Kathleen Jackson has resigned as instructor in economics at Vassar College. 


Professor John W. Jenkins of the University of Georgia will serve as 
ing dean and as director of the Bureau of Business Research during the 
bsence of Dean Brooks. 


L. D. Jennings has been appointed assistant professor of finance at the 
University of Kansas. 


Dr. Jens P. Jensen has been granted a leave of absence from the University 
‘Kansas to do research in taxation at the University of Chicago. 


Professor Harry Jerome of the University of Wisconsin has been on 
leave of absence since the beginning of the second semester of 1929-30. He 
has been traveling in Europe and will return the first of September. 


Chester Lloyd Jones, director of the School of Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, conducted the annual seminar in Mexico during the 
summer, sponsored by the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 


Dr. Clyde M. Kahler has been promoted to the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor of insurance at the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


A. G, Keller of Yale University has been granted sabbatical leave for 
next year, 

Will F. Kissick has been appointed assistant to the director of the Bureau 
of Business Research at the University of Kansas. 


W. A. Krick, who came to the University of Georgia School of Commerce 
as substitute for Professor M. H. Bryan, has been given a research fellow- 
ship at the University of Chicago and will take up his duties in September. 


A. J. Lawrence has been promoted to an assistant professorship in 
economics at the College of Commerce, University of Kentucky. 


B. F. Lemert of Columbia University has been appointed instructor in 
economics and economic geography at Duke University. 
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Vernon G. Morrison, instructor in economics at the University of Ne- 
sska, has been appointed research assistant in government finance at the 
University of Chicago. 


Albert R. Mott of the University of Michigan has been appointed assistant 
instructor in accounting at the University of Nebraska. 


Miss Mabel Newcomer will be chairman of the department of economics 
st Vassar College. 


4. J. Nichol of the Graduate School of Columbia University has been 
sppointed instructor in economics at Duke University. 


Walter F. O’Keeffe of Duke University has been appointed research as- 
sistant in the Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


Dr. Elinor Pancoast, associate professor of economics at Goucher College, 
is serving as acting dean of the college. 


W. F. Payne has been appointed instructor in economics at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 


D. J. Pilcher, formerly instructor in public finance at the University 
of Southern California, who completed his residence work for the Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Virginia, has been appointed assistant professor 
of business administration at the University of Arizona. 


Alden J. Plumley of the University of California has been appointed 
graduate assistant in economics at Brown University for the academic year 
1930-31. 


Adjunct Professor L. B. Raisty of the accounting department of the 
School of Commerce, University of Georgia, will return to the University 
in September after a year’s leave which he has spent at the University of 
Texas, 


Miss Fredlyn Ramsey has been appointed assistant in economics at Vassar 
College. 


John R. Riggleman has resigned as assistant professor of economics at 
the University of California in Los Angeles to accept a position as economist 
in the United States Bureau of Standards. 


George E. Roberts, vice-president of National City Bank of New York, 
has been appointed a member of the gold delegation, a sub-division of the 
Financial Committee of the League of Nations. The appointment, authorized 
by the Council of the League of Nations, is to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Professor O. M. W. Sprague. 


J. Harvey Rogers of the University of Missouri has been appointed pro- 
fessor of political science in the Graduate School of Yale University. 
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Colvin P. Rous s been promoted to an assistant Professorshi 
economics at the Colle f Commerce, University of Kentucky. P 

Dr. Karl W. H. § z has been promoted to the rank of professor 
economics at the W n School of Finance and Commerce of the U 
versity of Pennsyl\ 


Karl M. Scott of niversity of Illinois has accepted the Position 
assistant professor nics in the School of Commerce at the Universi 
of North Dakota {| oming year. 

Dr. Thorsten Se been promoted to the rank of professor of sociolo 
at the Wharton Scl f Finance and Commerce of the University ; 
Pennsylvania. He be on leave of absence during 1930-31 to act 
consultant in crimin with the Bureau of Social Hygiene of New Yog 
City. 


William H. Sham has been appointed instructor in accounting ; 
statistics at the Univer »f Kansas. 


James H. Shoemaker of Harvard University has been appointed an 
sistant professor of economics at Brown University. 


Clifford D. Spangle: ructor in insurance at the University of Nebras 
has been granted lea\ f absence to accept a temporary appointment 
insurance examiner in Department of Trade and Commerce of the Stat 
of Nebraska. 


O. M. W. Sprague, professor of money and banking at Harvard University 
has resigned as a member of the gold delegation, a sub-division of the Fi 
nancial Committee of League of Nations, to join the permanent sts 
of the Bank of England as successor to Professor Walter Stewart, former! 
head of the research department of the Federal Reserve Board, who is 
turning to the United S 


N. J. Spykman of } University has been granted sabbatical leave fo 
next year. 


C. M. Stephenson of Emory University has been appointed research 
sistant in the Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce, Uni 
versity of Kentucky. 


Dr. Paul Studensky, lecturer in public finanee, has been appointed assistant 
professor of economics at New York University. 


M. R. Sullivan has n promoted to an assistant professorship in ec 
nomics at the College of Commerce, University of Kentucky. 


Cleon O. Swayzee, uctor in economics in the, Extension Division of 
Columbia University, ; been appointed assistant professor of personnel 
management at the University of Nebraska. 
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H. te the position of associate professor 
University of Kansas. 


Dr. D. J. Teviotdale of Leland Stanford University has been appointed 
ciate professor at the University of Kansas during the leave of absence 
mated Professor Jens P. Jensen. 


Professor Charles S. Tippetts of the University of Buffalo taught at the 
Usiversity of Washington College of Business Administration during the 
second term of the summer quarter. 


Ralph B. Tower is research investigator in public finance with the New 
York State Tax Commission and part-time instructor in economics at Cornell 
University. 


Arva W. Wann of the accounting assistantship staff of the College of 
Business Administration, University of Washington, Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed to an instructorship at Pacific University. 


Dr. Ralph J. Watkins has resigned from the research staff of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research to accept the position of director of 
the Bureau of Business Research and professor of statistics at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


P. K. Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems of Miami University will be in Mexico from June to October 
continuing a study of certain population and agricultural problems of Latin 
America. 


Dr. B. P. Whitaker will give Professor Fairchild’s courses at Yale 
University during the latter’s absence. 


Dr. John R,. Whitaker has been promoted to the rank of assistant 
professor of merchandising at the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Professor K. M. Williamson of Wesleyan University will be on leave 
of absence during the academic year 1980-81. He will be in the Republic 
of Colombia from August to December, 1980, as a member of the Kemmerer 
Commission to that country. The rest of the year will be spent partly 
in Europe and partly in the United States. 


H. W. Wilson of Brown University has been appointed graduate assistant 
in economics for the academic year 1980-31. 


Elmer Wood of North Carolina State College has been made professor 
of economics at the University of Missouri. 


_ Wallace O. Yoder, formerly instructor at the University of Iowa and at 
Syracuse University, has been appointed instructor in economics at the 
University of Buffalo. 
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1930] 
TWENTY-SEVENT! [ OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITIC 
ECON N PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- } develop! 
RSITIES AND COLLEGES Complet 


Students whose period jous non-residence exceeds three years are omittamme 2"? E. 
from the list. The last en is the probable date of completion. theory ¢ 
The first list of this | s dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all ; 
bers, but not regular the publications. The subsequent lists have , 
peared in the public 
Second list, 1905, i: , vol. vi, p. 737. pone 
Third list, 1906, in es, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 43. theor} 
Fourth list, 1907, i vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42. juron RB 
Fifth list, 1908, in for April, 1908, p. 69. a repre 
Sixth list, 1909, in th for April, 1909, p. 16. 
Seventh list, 1910, for March, 1910, p. 12. 
Eighth list, 1911, in I w for March, 1911, p- 212. 
Ninth list, 1912, in y for June, 1912, p. 519. 4. D. H. 
Tenth list, 1913, in y for June, 1913, p. 527. Carey. 
Eleventh list, 1914, teview for June, 1914, p. 524. 
Twelfth list, 1915, eview for June, 1915, p. 476. 
Thirteenth list, 191¢ Eview for June 1916, p. 499. = 
Fourteenth list, 1917 he Review for June 1917, p. 485. vey 
Fifteenth list, 1918, eview for June, 1918, p- 459. an 
Sixteenth list, 1919, Review for June 1919, p. 433. LAWREN 
Seventeenth list, 192 Review for September, 1920, p- 692. Charle 
Eighteenth list, 192 Review for June, 1921, p. 388. 
Nineteenth list, 1922 Review for June, 1922, p. 380. 
Twentieth list, 1923, Review for September, 1923, p. 571. 
Twenty-first list, 1924 Review for September, 1924, p. 601. 
Twenty-second list, 1 e Review for September, 1925, p. 598. couiaiah 
Twenty-third list, 192 Review for September, 1926, p. 556. Hopk 
Twenty-fourth list, 192 Review for September, 1927, p. 574. ABRAHL 
Twenty-fifth list, 192§ Review for September, 1928, p. 589. vard, 
Twenty-sixth list, 192 Review for September, 1929, p. 533. analy 
The present list sp ral dissertations completed and accepted by the Hari 
various universities, es where a publishing company was reported, this May V 
has been given. Titles ed ympleted” are assumed to be still in prepara- 
tion. It will be noted r many thesis titles in the field of sociology are 
omitted, inasmuch as hed in the American Journal of Sociology. i 
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H. H. Awnpverson, A.! State Teachers College, 1923. Social and economic The 
ideas in Daniel Def« hicag 
RaymMonp ToMLINSON x, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1925. Price fixing under some 
peculiar conditions of 31. Pennsylvania, 


Ermer C. Brart, B.A , 1925; M.A., 1926. The concept of elasticity in 
economics. 1930. HV 


Georce JonHnson Capy, | estern, 1929. American wage theories prior to 
1840. Accepted. 


Ewan Curacvs, B.A., n, 1917; M.A., 1921. Theory and measurement of 
physical productivity. V sin ecepted. 


CuHaries Cou B., Amherst, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1928. French mercan- 
tilism before Colbert I 


N. H. Comisn, B.S., T iltural College, 1911; M.S., Wisconsin, 1915. The 
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jevelopment of consumption into an organized body of thought. 1929. Wisconsin. 
Completed. 

turn E. Devon, A.B., Ohio State, 1923; A.M., 1925. Diminishing returns in economic 
theory and practice. 19381. Michigan. 
gicnanD VINCENT Girzert, B.S., Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1925. The theory of inter- 
national payments. 1980. Harvard, Completed. 

\uret Eowarp Graver, B.A., British Columbia, 1925. The supply factor in the 
theory of value. 1980. California. 
jurow R. Hovexrxs, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1929. Pedro Rodriguez Campomanes, 
, representative Spanish economist of the time of Adam Smith. Accepted. 
payo-cuen Huane, A.B., Eastern University, China, 1925; M.B.A., New York Uni- 
versity, 1927. Economie principles of Laotze and his school. 1930. Colwmbia, 

\.D. H. Kaptan, B.S., New York University, 1918; A.M., Denver, 1923. Henry C. 
Carey. 1930. Johns Hopkins. Accepted. 

Wurm Trexn-Cuen Liv, B.A., Carroll, 1926; M.A., Wisconsin, 1927. The develop- 
ment of the surplus concept in economics. 1930. Northwestern. Completed. 
ircusr Marrry, A.B., Missouri, 1926; M.A., 1928. Experimentalism in economics. 
1930. Missouri, 

Lawrence Paset, A.B. and LL.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1923. 
Charles Davenant, economist. 19380. Colwmbia. 

Car. JonaNN Ratzutarr, B.S., Minnesota, 1922; A.M., 1925; A.M., Harvard, 1928. 
“Free competition” in the writings of some English economists. 1930. Harvard. 
Completed. 

kexveta W. Rowe, A.B., Carleton College, 1929. Mathew Carey. 1932. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Asranam Grorce Sitverman, S.B., Harvard, 1921; A.M., Stanford, 1923; A.M., Har- 
vard, 1924. The international trade of Great Britain, 1880-19138: a statistical 
analysis of some aspects of the theory of international trade and prices. 1930. 
Harvard, Completed. 

May Woop Simons, Ph.B., Chicago, 1906; A.M., Northwestern, 1910. The history of 
American economic thought prior to 1837. 1930. Northwestern. Completed. 

Brarnerp ALDEN THRESHER, S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1920; A.M., 
Harvard, 1928. An inductive or historical test of Bohm Bawerk’s assumptions as to 
the greater productivity of roundabout capitalistic production. 1932. Harvard. 


Vernon Onvan Warts, A.B., University of Manitoba, 1918; A.M., Harvard, 1923. 
The economic and technological concepts of production. 1931. Harvard. 


Economic History and Geography 


J. L. Baknuysen-Scnutp, B.S., University of Leyden, 1919; A.M., 1920; LL.B., 1921. 
South America and the protection of its natural resources. 1931. Columbia. 


G. W. Barsovr, A.B., Ohio State, 1918; A.M., Chicago, 1920. Political and economic 
causes for the growth of Cleveland, Ohio, 1820-1860. 1930. Chicago. 


Matcoom H. Bryan, A.B., Illinois, 1924; A.M., 1925. The financial history of Georgia 
during the Civil War and reconstruction period. 1930. Chicago. 


J. L. Care, A.B. Texas, 1924; A.M., 1925. The influence of the Norman Conquest 
upon commerce. 1980. Chicago. 


Troy J. Caviey, B.A., Texas, 1925; M.A., 1926. The trail driving era. 1931. Wis- 
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1982. Catholic. 
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Max Gipeonse, A.B 


Baltic in the eigl 


W. B. Gorse, A.B., 
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RacHEL MARSHALL ( 
of the industrial 1 


Lawrence A. Harpe! 


Navigation Acts 


Viroinra D. Harrin 


York mer hant in 
S. H. Hosss, B.A., N 
social. 1929. Wis 
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of Henry Clay. 19 
Harry P. Jenxrys, 
1930. Chicago. 
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1921. The statutes 
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c Institute, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1998, 
Bible. 1931. Columbia. 


\.M., Chicago, 1928. The life of James 


3., Chicago, 1929. The economic history of ¢ 


Providence College, 1928; A.M., Catholic Uni 
lustrial development of the District of Columb 


il Seminary, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1921, 


1981. Columbia. 


-f, 1913; Artillery School, 1915. Effects of 
1930. Colwmbia. 


go, 1929. The influence and conditions aff, 
7-1860. Chicago. Accepted. 


Rochester, 1925; A.M., 1926. Dutch trade in th 


931. Harvard. 


A.M., Duke, 1926. The Industrial Reyvoluti 


icago, 1923; A.M., 1927. Scientific backgroun 
m engine as a type case. 1980. Chicago, 


ia, 1922; A.M., 1924. The enforcement of 
merica, 1660-1696. 1931. Colwmbia. 


rd, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1925. The N 
1930. Columbia. 


16: M.A., 1917. North Carolina: economic and 
A.M., Columbia, 1927. The economic opinio 
\n economic appraisal of colonial expansion. 


1920. The social origins of American business 


ed 


l, 1921; M.A., Tufts, 1922. Venetian ships and 


xteenth centuries. 1980. Harvard. Completed. 


, 1925; A.M., 1926. Labor in the colony of New 


112: A.M., Columbia, 1914. Social activities of 
» Industrial Revolution. 1981. Colwmbia. 


klin and Marshall, 1926. Commercial history of 


Harvard, 


A.B., Mt. St. Joseph, 1919; A.M., Notre Dame, 
Toulouse. 1931. Columbia. 


ve, 1926; Diplome, Ecole des Sciences Politiques, 
New Turkey. 1930. Columbia. 


lyoke, 1920; A.M., Radcliffe, 1921. The history 


ng industry, 1589-1850. 1980. Harvard, Com 
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431 Dean Patron, A.B., B.S., Ohio State, 1922; A.M., 1926. The evolution of 
competitive pricing. 1981. Columbia, 


¢ Perey, A.B., Manchester, 1926; A.M., Chicago, 1927. Franciscan poverty in the 
jight of thirteenth century economic conditions. 1930. Chicago. 


> H. Recorps, A.B., Oklahoma, 1922; A.M., 1923. Land as a basis for social dis- 
content in the New England colonies prior to 1776. 1980. Chicago. 


yxweu H. Savertez, A.B., Columbia, 1925; A.M., 1926. George Morgan, a typical 
eighteenth century business man in America. 1981. Colwmbia, 


Attaw SourHarp, A.B., Pomona, 1927. American industry in Europe. 
1930. California. 


> T. Taompson, A.B., Wake Forest, 1917; A.M., 1918. The New Jersey merchant, 
1785-1840. 1981. Colwmbia, 


ovat Gants TrxxoTsoN, Ph.B., Chicago, 1914; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1926. The 
economic history of Peoria, Illinois. 1981. Chicago. 


waserh Lane Waterman, A.B., Columbia, 1924; A.M., Radcliffe, 1925. Wages 
and standard of living of English labor, 1700-1790. 1929. Radcliffe. Completed. 


unsern Y. Wess, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1929. Industrial development in North 
Carolina. Accepted. 


unen J. Waicut, A.B., Michigan, 1922; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1925. Industrial de- 
velopment of Southwestern Ohio. 19380. Pennsylvania. 


suzn CLank Waicut, A.B., Acadia, 1916. The gensis of the civil engineer. 1931. 
Radcliffe. 
Rurn A. Youno, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1930. The international financial position 


of the United States. Accepted. (Published by National Industrial Conference 
Board.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
Rern Atten, A.B., Texas, 1921; A.M., 1928. Women on central Texas farms. 1930. 


Chicago. 
Bex F. Avorn, B.S., Illinois, 1928; M.S., 1924. Shifts in agricultural production in 
the Red River Valley in Minnesota. 1931. Minnesota. 


ost Porenctano Apostot, B.C.S., Philippines, 1921; M.A., 1925. The agricultural de- 
velopment of the Philippines during the American régime. 1981. Chicago. 


W. W. Armentrovt, B.S.A., Tennessee, 1916; M.A., Wisconsin, 1925. Economic 
aspects of county livestock shipping organization. 1931. Minnesota. 

Ina W. Anruur, B.S., Iowa State, 1916; M.S., 1927. Market movement of hogs. 1931. 
Chicago, 

Rcra Wueerock Ayres, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1929. A study of the problems 
rising out of American ownership of oil properties in Mexico. 1930. 


Rosert Oris Bausman, B.S., Purdue, 1914; M.S., Delaware, 1924. Some economic 


problems of farm organization on tenant-operated farms in Delaware. 1930. 
Cornell. \ 


Ansexio M. Baya, B.A., Philippines, 1918; M.S., Wisconsin, 1928. Comparative 


study of the agricultural credit system in the United States and selected countries. 
1930, Wisconsin, 


Am Euzasert Beynon, A.B., Nebraska, 1917; A.M. 1920. Agrarian problems of 
Mexico. 1930. University of Washington. 
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578 Doctoral Dissertations 


Kyvre Bsorxa, B.S., Minnesota, 1916; M.S., 1922. The market news of the live g pct C- F 
industry. 1930. deflation UF 
Howarp Barron Bovp, B.S , Saskatchewan, 1923. Some factors affecting the p 


for eggs received mmercial poultry farmers in New York Pn - 
Cornell. 


Marvin Aver Brooxer, B.S.A., Florida, 1926; M.S.A., 1927. A study of the cost marketing 
transportation of | la citrus fruit with comparative costs from other prod 10! 
ing areas. 19381. p. Gr 
AMES 


Warren Daviv Bauss, Ph.D., American University, 1930. Utilization of beech, bj and use of 


and maple in thé Completed. opsce 


J. Lossinec Buck, | rnell, 1914; M.S., 1925. Chinese rural economy. 19 applicatior 
Cornell. Wi 
Roranp Frank |! <wam, Ph.D., Cornell, 1929. An economic study of fa motor tru 
electrification in N York State. Accepted. orn SID 
Roy CuristorpHer CAMPE! B.S., Clemson College, 1921; M.S., North Carolina, 19 petroleum 
A study of price a ca irketing of cotton in North Carolina. Corneil, gvay CLAI 


Crayton B. Carus, B.S., |! 1 Stanford, 1918; M.A., 1917. The minor commoditi ing of ba 
of the American tro} 1930. Virginia, wave H 
Maatin Paut CaTHerw B.S., Illinois, 1926; M.S., 1927. A production study of 
New York milk 1980. Cornell. AR’ 


Wituiam Lane Cavert D., Cornell, 1929. Sources of power on 538 Minnesot aguas 


farms. Accepted anny PEI 
factor in 


T. Cuess, B.S., M sippi A. & M., 1928. Land speculation. 1981, Wi 
consin, Raat. S. 


1931, A 
Aurrarp Karine ( \.B., Boone University, China, 1921; A.M., Harvard, 1! 


An analysis of the t nfor j ‘ rj j nanies 
ment of Agricult 3 larvard, price of 
Cuarence E. Curmen Hampshire, 1906; M.A., American, 1997, HARD | 
market milk indu nited States; its history, present economic problem some of 
and its future. 1981] » University. Completed. 
Honarr S. Coorrr, B.A e, 1924; M.A,, 1925, Swiss colonies in the Unit lumbia, 
States, a study of ) the selection and utilization of land. 1981, Wi LAREN CE 
consin, ing in 
Rex Warriretp Cox, B 1914; M.S,, Cornell, 1928. Factors affecting ORREST 
price of corn, making 
Ricwarpson Creep, A.B., A 1, 1925; A.M., Trinity College, 1928. Mining in B. Ho 
northeastern color 8 lumbia, problet 
Garnet H, Curzer, B.S ronto, 1919; M.A., Wisconsin, 1925. Canada’s fam B. H 
trade in agricultu ‘isconsin, Accepted. applic 
D. C. Dvoracex, B ta, 1918. Economic factors in land utilization int HARLES 
typical cut over c 8 finnesota, 1925, 


S. Drurzv, A.B., R 12: M.B., certificate, Berlin, 1918. Government ad 
for the American f 19380. Columbia. logica 
W. H. Ensure, B.A., \ 1, 1922; M.S., 1925. Distribution of gross farm incom Vanp C 
in Wisconsin. Wis epted. of me 
Jouw C. Evans, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1925. Summer and winter occupations of agt ~ E 
925- 


cultural workers in Philadelphia. 1982. Pennsylvania. 


markets. 
} 
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ct C. Fuuey, B.A. Nebraska, 1903; M.A., 1911. The effects of inflation and 
jejation upon Nebraska agriculture, 1914-1929. 1982. Minnesota, 

«aux H. Frasee, B.S., Missouri, 1921; A.M., 1925. ‘The flow of grain to terminal 
markets. 1930, Chicago, 

son K. Froxer, B.S. Minnesota, 1925; M.A., 1927. Economic shifts in the 
narketing of dairy products, with particular reference to Wisconsin. 1931. Minne- 


sota. 

.yes P. Grorck, Ph.D., Illinois, 1980. An economic inquiry into the characteristics 
and use of land for pasture with special reference to Illinois. Accepted. 

ace Gitsert, A.B., University of Washington, 1923; M.B.A., Harvard, 1926. The 
application of business methods to agriculture. 1930. Harvard, 

Gripert, Ph.D., Cornell, 1929. An economic study of tractors and 
motor trucks on New York farms. Accepted. 

SwNeY Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1929. Over-production in the 
petroleum industry. Accepted. 

vey CLank Grant, B.S.A., University of Manitoba, 1922; M.A., 1926. The market- 
ing of barley. 1981. Stanford, 

wuvre Hattam, B.A., Wisconsin, 1914. The egg industry in the United States. 
1982. Wisconsin, 

wvo Axruun Harper, B.S., Michigan State, 1926. Financial management and 
condition of codperatives in New York. 1981. Cornell. 


aay Pecux HartKemerer, B.S., Louisville, 1927; A.M., Harvard, 1928. The weather 
fyctor in the study of the supply of agricultural commodities. 1980. Chicago. 
fast S. Haskets, B.S.A., M.S.A., Iowa State College, 1908. Persian agriculture. 
1991. American University, Completed. 

vanes W. Havex, B.S., Ohio State, 1916; M.S., 1927. Quality factors affecting the 
price of fruit and vegetables on the Columbus market. 1982. Ohio State. 


Brooks Heriesowsr, A.B., California, 1925. The price forming factors for 
some of the staple agricultural articles produced in Idaho. 1930. California, 


Henpricxs, A.B,, Georgia, 1921; A.M., 1922. The rice planters. 1981. Co- 
lumbia, 


taneNce Henparcxson, B.S., Wisconsin, 1918; M.S., 1921. Study of tobacco market- 
ing in the Connecticut valley, 1929, Wisconsin, Completed, 


Forest Frank Hita, Ph.D., Cornell, 1980. A statistical study of the problem of 
making long-term mortgage loans on farm property in New York State. Accepted. 


. B. Howe, B.S., Washington, 1922; M.A., Minnesota, 1925. Some local market price 
problems affecting the New Jersey egg producers, 1980. Minnesota. 


B. Howson, B.S., Kentucky, 1917; M.S., Wisconsin, 1925. The development and 
application of a method of research in agricultural economics. 1980. Columbia. 


Jackson, S.B., Northwestern, 1920; M.B.A., 1921; A.M., Harvard, 
1925. Agricultural credit. 1981. Harvard, 
Mevin C. Jacons, A.B., Ursinus, 1912; A.M., Princeton, 1914; B.D., Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1915. The history of the irrigation movement. 1980. Colwmbia. 


Varo C. Jensen, B.S., California, 1917; M.S., Cornell, 1920. A critical examination 
of methods used in farm organization studies to obtain costs. 1980. Wisconsin, 


Aut E. Jounsron, B.S., Illinois, 1917; M.S., 1926. Farm profits in central Illinois, 
1925-1929. 1931. Illinois, 
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Henry Ketter, Jz., B.A., Pennsylvania State, 1920; M.S., Wisconsin, 199) 


Monmouth County urea of central New Jersey—a study of compara 
advantage. 1931. Wisconsin 


LESTER S. KELLOGG, B.A Northw estern, 1927; M.A., 1928. The demand for 
1931. Chicago. 


Cuantes Louis Knicut, B.S., Virginia, 1925; M.S., 1926. A study of copper pri 
1860-1929. 1981. Pennsylvania 


Wuuuam J. Kurrz, B.S., Michigan State, 1919; M.S., Wisconsin, 1922. Comparatj D. may 
study of the world price and the United States price of high protein wheat, 19 farmers In 
American Universi Completed. Pp. Mort 

tudy of t 

Dororny Lampen, Ph.!] fohns Hopkins, 1929. Economic and social aspects re 

federal reclamatio: Published by Johns Hopkins Press.) pre ANDI 


prices 
Tuomas ELDRIDGE B.S.. Cornell, 1927; M.S.A., 1928. Cost of growing apple and price 
Newfane township, Niagara County, New York, 1926, 1927, 1928. 1981. © n NeLs 


speci 
Ross L. Larce, B.A., Denver, 1912; M.A., Wisconsin, 1918. The beet Sugar indust oo ; 
1930. Wisconsin N 
study of 

C. T. Leavirr, A.B., Be 1925; A.M., Chicago, 1928. History of the livestock ay ‘ 
packing industries in America, 1775-1840. 1930. Chicago. cL WILL 
Seminary 


Hoon K. Leg, G.S., Imperial University of Tokyo, 1924; M.S., Kansas State Ap» (Publishe 


cultural, 1927. History of land systems and policies in Korea, 1929. Wisco 
Completed. 


cattle inc 
T. W. Levanp, B.A., W nsin, 1921; A.M., 1922. An economic study of the T = 
Farm Bureau Cott \ssociation, 1921-1929. 1930. Pennsylvania. 7 ie 
Georce M. Lewis, B.S., Texas Agricultural and Mechanical, 1924; M.B.A., Harvari 
1927. Live stock g. 1981. Chicago. 
in agrict 
Orson G. Luoyp, B.S.A., Utah Agricultural, 1910; M.S., Wisconsin, 1912. Administ ' , 
tion of groups of fa under the manager plan. 1932. Wisconsin. 


business 
Leonarp M. Locan, B.A., Oklahoma, 1914; M.A., Columbia, 1923. The econo 


B. Rov 
organization of the petroleun industry. 1930. Wisconsin. Minneso 


W. V. Lonetzey, B.S., Nova Scotia; M.S., Minnesota, 1926. Economic aspects o 
local apple warehous issociations in Nova Scotia. 1931. Minnesota. 


A. Sal 
agricult 
Artuur Recinatp Marspen Lower, B.A., Toronto, 1914; A.M., 1928; A.M., Harvar | 

1926. Lumbering in eastern Canada. 1930. Harvard, Completed. agricult 


Cuartes Grover McBrinz, B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1911; M.S., Cornell, 1922. ThiBavce W 
development of market k areas in northeastern Ohio. 1980. Cornell. of the { 


Tuomas Carson McCormick, Ph.D., Chicago, 1929. Rural unrest: a sociological i-fiMavnice 
vestigation of the rural movement in the United States. Chicago. Accepted. scheme 


M. V. McDovear, A.B., Rice Institute, 1926. Economic effects of the boll weev/iRosrrr | 
infestation. 1981. Johns Hopkins. debted: 


J. Howagp Mavenuy, B.S., Utah Agricultural, 1916; M.A., 1924, Farm tenure in Utah 
19382. Wisconsin. 


H. J. Mereprru, B.S., Wales, 1922; M.S., 1926. The economics of livestock marke 
‘4 
ing in Wales. 1981. Minnesota. cael 
cepte 
Hmam Mereness, B.S., Cornell, 1926. Results of cost accounts for two years 
on Genesee county farms. 1931. Cornell. ra 
acto 
D. W. Micwener, A.B., Pennsylvania; M.A., Haverford. Meat distribution. 1% ” 
ERMA) 
Columbia, 
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Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


yc, G. MINNEMAN, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1929. Large land holdings and their opera- 
tion in twelve Ohio counties. Accepted. 


02 Monat, B.S., Ohio University, 1926. Wool industry with special reference 
to the tariff. 1930. Wisconsin. 


uve NeweLt Moore, A.B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1925. Agricultural credit prob- 
lems in the South. 1931. Harvard. 


D. Moreneap, A.B., Hendrix, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1928. Merchant credit to 
farmers in Louisiana. 1929. Columbia. 


_P, Mortenson, B.S., North Dakota Agricultural, 1921; M.S., 1923. An economic 
study of the Milwaukee milk market. 1931. Minnesota. 


ra Anperson Hope Murray, Ph.D., Cornell, 1929. Some aspects of the supply 
and prices of meat in Great Britain. Accepted. 


» Nerson, B.S., Utah, 1920; M.S., 1924. The history of agriculture in Illinois, 
with special reference to types of farming. 1930. TIilinois. 


Nickett, B.S., Minnesota, 1923; M.A., Columbia, 1927. A comparative 
study of rural and urban budgets in the United States. 1981. Minnesota. 


hc. Wiu1am Paustian, A.B., Central Wesleyan, 1919; B.D., Drew Theological 
Seminary, 19283; A.M., Columbia, 1923. Canal irrigation in the Punjab. 1930. 
(Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.) 


ba B. Peaxe, Ph.B., Ypsilanti, 1908; A.B., Michigan, 1914; A.M., 1915. Range 
cattle industry of Colorado. 1930. Chicago. 

uester BALDwin Ponp, A.B., Cornell, 1927; A.M., 1928. Conditioning state aid on 
ful value real estate assessments. 1930. Cornell. 


osspH R. Ramser, Ph.D., Illinois, 1980. Some aspects of long term debt financing 
in agriculture during the years 1920-28, inclusive. Accepted. 


Rosert C. Ross, A.B., Monmouth, 1914; B.S., Illinois, 1928; M.S., 1925. An analysis of 
business expenses on Illinois farms, 1925 to 1928. 1981. Illinois. 

. B. Rowe, B.S., Iowa, 1923. A study of market gardening in Massachusetts. 1931. 
Minnesota. 


A. Sattg, B.S., Illinois, 1925; M.S., Minnesota, 1928. The utilization of labor in 
agricultural production. 1981. Minnesota. 


Breton D. Seetey, B.S., Colorado Agricultural, 1926; M.S., 1928. United States 
agricultural policy. 1981. Colwmbia. 

Bauce W. Siicox, B.S., Toronto, 1923; M.A., Iowa State, 1925. An economic analysis 
of the foreign type cheese industry in Wisconsin. 1931. Wisconsin. 


Havaice G. Smrrn, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1929. The Stevenson rubber restriction 
scheme. Accepted. 


hoperT F, Spruaan, B.S., Oklahoma A. & M., 1926. The relation of mortgage in- 
debtedness to farm land value. 1982. Wisconsin. 


- W. Spracve, B.S., Minnesota, 1926; M.S., 1928. Economics of decentralization of 
poultry killing and dressing industry. 1981. Minnesota. 


Horcoms SrepHens, Ph.D., Cornell, 1929. Successful management of New 
York dairy farms as affected by the proportion of the factors of production. Ac- 
cepted, 
iis A. SroxpyK, B.S., Wisconsin, 1920; M.S., Kansas State Agricultural, 1924. Some 
factors influencing the mid-season potato market. 1980. Wisconsin. 


"MAN Martinus Stoxer, B.S., Transvaal, 1927, Interrelations of supply, consump- 
on, and prices of wool. 1980. Cornell. 
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Wuirney B. Strout, B.S., Ohio State, 1922; M.S., 1928. The direct to packer 7 


facturing il 
ing of hogs from Ohio. 1930. Ohio State. 


HowARD Bac 


Howarp James Srover, B.S., Cornell, 1926. Changes in the daily prices of hogs 
American | 


the movement of hogs to the market. 1930. Cornell. 


Grorce Rocers Tayior, Ph.D., Chicago, 1929. Agrarian discontent in the Missisgi gouas D. 
Valley preceding the War of 1812. Accepted. ution of tl 
Epcar Timmons, B.S., Florida, 1926; M.S.A., 1927. An economic study Paurz, 
cucumber productio Florida. 1982. Cornell. Great Lake 
Cart Dupizy Varver, B.A., Ohio State, 1926; M.A., 1928. Agricultural adjustmampurox J. P 
to environment to the scioto onion lands of Ohio. 1982. Ohio State. factories it 
L. Vourn, A.B., Michig 1919; A.M., 1920. Aspects of Russian agriculture, | » RAvE 
Michigan. power ind 
Gorpon H. Warp, B.S., Massachusetts Agricultural, 1925; M.A., Minnesota, 18 pwarp L. § 
Analysis of price making forces in the New York egg market. 1930. Minnesota, problem of 
STANLEY WuHITson Warren, B.S., Cornell, 1927. A farm-management survey via BAT 


northern Livingston ( ity, New York, for the crop years 1908, 1918, and 1s reference 


1930. Cornell. 
HERMAN JO} 


American 


Freperick Parrison Weaver, B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1914; M.S., Cornell, 1993, 


survey of some public markets in up-state New York. 1980. Cornell. : 
Sox 
Viecit R. Wertz, B.S., Wisconsin, 1919; M.S., 1920. Estimated income from Ohi economic | 
agricultural industry. Wisconsin. Accepted. vard, Co’ 
Cart Wenrwern, B.S., Wisconsin, 1915; M.A., 1928. The agricultural ladder in HARRISON J! 
regions of widely \ g amounts of tenancy. 1930. Wisconsin. Company. 
Ornetto Jonn Wueatiey, B.S., Utah, 1929. Effects of receipts on the price J. 
wheat on the Minneapolis market. 1932. Cornell. 1981. Chi 
Expon Wrrrwer, B.S., Nevada, 1922. The allocation of costs in wholesale marketir vta Wool 


1980. Cornell. dustry in 


Harorp Younes, B.S., Cornell, 1917. Production and marketing of dry FE 
beans in New York State. 1930. Cornell. history of 


Manufacturing Industries 


Rosert N. Burrows, Ph.D., American University, 1930. Some problems of the co vaay Ri 
industry. Completed charges 
: volved wl 

Maare Corrert, B.S., Kansas State Agricultural, 1924; M.S., 1924. The paper indust 
in its technological, | ess and labor aspects. 1981. Wisconsin. — : 
MUWAUKE 
Appison T. A.! Amherst, 1924; A.M., North Carolina, 1926. The contr 
of Colorado River power. 1930. Robert Brookings. mwyx G 
¢ consolida 


Oscar K. Dizmano, B.S., Kansas State Agricultural, 1927. Legal and social aspe 


of meat packing. 1931. Chicago. oHN F. B 
operation 
Mezepirx B. Givens, B.A., Drake, 1920. Productivity changes in the iron and ss ‘ 
industry. 1929. Wisconsin. Completed. SLIE 
American 
Jacx Kany, Ph.B., Chicago, 1927; A.M., 1928. The development and organisation Laias ts 
the automobile rubber tire industry. 1930. Chicago. — 
Significa 
Martin L. Linpant, A.B., Carlton, 1924; A.M., Washington, 1927. Interns Americal 
competition in the cotton textile industry. 1981. Michigan. mrow C 
N UE 


Hanzotp H. McCarry, Ph.D., Iowa, 1929. Recent changes in the location of ma tion and 
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facturing industries in the United States, with special reference to Iowa. Accepted. 
(Published by the Bureau of Business Research of the University of Iowa.) 


vwagzo BAGNALL Meex, B.S., Boston University, 1917; M.A., Maine, 1920. The 
American hotel industry. 1981. Yale. 


ouas D. O’Keere, B.F.S., Georgetown, 1926; M.A., American, 1927. The mechani- 
ution of the window glass industry. 1931. American University. Completed. 


¢ Pautz, A.B. Northwestern, 1916. The development of manufactures in the 
Great Lakes basin. 1980. Colwmbia. 


yusox J. Prrcwer, A.B., Michigan, 1925; M.A., Southern California, 1929. American 
factories in Canada. 1931. Virginia. 


y 


! Ravser, Ph.D., Chicago, 1980. The development of the electric light and 
power industry in Chicago and vicinity. Accepted. 

warp L. Surrn, B.S., Columbia, 1921; M.A., New York, 1924. The water power 
problem of the United States. Columbia. 


weia BarcueLper Stone, Ph.D., Chicago, 1929. The baking industry, with special 
t reference to the bread-baking industry in Chicago. Accepted. 


imxan JoHN Stratton, Ph.D., Chicago, 1929. Factors in the development of the 
American pottery industry, 1860-1929. Accepted. 
yveL SOMMERVILLE Stratron, B.S., Dartmouth, 1920; A.M., Harvard, 1928. The 
hia economic development of the fine steels industry in the United States. 1930. Har- 
vard, Completed. 
Hasson JoHN TxHornton, Ph.D., Chicago, 1929. The history of the Quaker Oats 
Company. Accepted. 
i. J. WanteicH, B.S., London, 1928; A.M., Oxford, 1929. The location of industries. 
1981. Chicago. 
vra Wooprurr, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1919; A.M., 1920. A history of the hosiery in- 
dustry in the United States. 1981. Radcliffe. 


Brown Worxina, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1924; A.M., Radcliffe, 1926. The 
history of the American silk industry. 1931. Radcliffe. 


Transportation and Communication 


vray Reep Benepict, B.S., Wisconsin, 1916. The incidence of transportation 
charges on agricultural products: an analysis of the economic relationships in- 
volved when rates are changed. 1931. Harvard. 


mruvk M. Borax, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1929. The financial history of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company. Completed. 


mwyn G. Bripensting, Ph.D., Iowa, 1929. Some recent developments in railway 
consolidation. Accepted. 


uN F. Bamceman, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1980. The railway labor act, its genesis, 
operation and evaluation. Accepted. 

nur A. Bryan, B.S., M.S., Syracuse, 1924. The incidence of freight rates. 1930. 
American University. Completed. 

vclaw H. Carrer, B.A., Emory and Henry College, 1920; M.A., Virginia, 1927. 
Significant developments in the relations between employer and employee on 
American railroads since the World War. 1980. Virginia. 


"ton Crow, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1928; A.M., 1925. Railroad warehousing: opera- 
tion and service. 1980. Pennsylvania. 
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Tr Aw Cuu, B.S., St. John’s, 1925; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1927. Perishable frei 
services of American railroads. 1930. Pennsylvania. . 


Ricnuarp Hart Crawrorp, A.B., Kansas, 1929. Transit privileges in railroad t 
portation. 19382. Chicago 


Cavin Crumpaxer, B.S., Whitman, 1911; M.A., Washington, 1921. The transcon 
nental rate structure as influenced by water carrier competition. 1980, Wisco 


Rateu L. Dewey, A.B., Ohio State, 1923; A.M., 1924. The long and short haul 


ple of federal rate regulation. 1929. Michigan. Completed. . 
Juuian Smirx Duncan, A.B., Mississippi, 1918; A.M. 1919; B.D., Emory, 19 
Relative merits from the standpoint of national welfare of public or private ope 
tion of railways in Brazil. 1931. Columbia. 


J. Durrensercer, A.B., Southwestern, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1925. The history 
American turnpikes. 1931. Columbia. 


Donatp Miron Eas, S.B., Illinois, 1918; S.M., 1924. Weak railroads in the Unite 
States: their relation to regulatory policy. 1930. Harvard, Completed. 


Marvin L. Far, B.A., Ohio University, 1928; M.A., Ohio State, 1926. The improve 
ment of railroad freight terminal operation: a problem in American transportation 
1930. Ohio State. Completed 


Rosert Wriuis A.B., Western Reserve, 1925; A.M., Harvard, 1926, 
Port of Boston and the port of differential controversy. 1931. Harvard, 


Cuartes Lee Honoz, A.B., St. Louis, 1925; A.M. Harvard, 1929. History of th 
Boston Albany railroad to 1869. 1932. Harvard, 


V. Wesster Jounson, B.E., N.1.S.T.C.; M.S., Wisconsin, 1925. Financial aspects 0 
Wisconsin highways. 1931. Wisconsin. 


Norais G. Kenny, B.S., M.S., Nebraska, 1929. Federal land grants in aid of rai 
roads. 1931. American University. 


Joux Howarp Laruew, A.B., McGill, 1924; A.M. 1926. The New York subwa 
problem. 1930. Coluwmodia 


Emit Lerrizr, A.B., Washington, 1919; M.A., Columbia, 1921. Railroad land gran 
1931. Columbia. 


Witiiam R. Leonarp, A.B., Whitman, 1926; A.M., Tufts, 1928. Overhead cost asp 


of railroad and motor competition. 1931. Cornell. 
Cuen Hsrew Lt, A.B., Illinois, 1928; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1924. Codrdination of 
motor and railroad transportation. 1930. Pennsylvania. 


Perer Wer Linx, A.M., Columbia, 1922. Railroad problems in Manchuria. 19% 
Columbia. 

Matcotm Stuart McComs, A.B., Columbia, 1928. The calculation of the savings 
our export wheat farmers through the lowered transporation charges to Liverpod 
of grain from the St. Lawrence River canal projects. 1930. Colwmbia. 


Wa ter J. McComas, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1918; A.M., 1920. Speed and safety in train 
operation. 1930. Pennsylvania, 

Cuarzes C. Rouurine, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1928; A.M., 1925. National regulation d 
aviation in the United States. 1931. Pennsylvania. 

Wuu1um E. Scorr, A.B., Reed, 1922. Chicago traction: 1907-1929. 1982. Chicags 


A.sert Luoyp Seeman, A.B., Morningside, 1921; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1924. Ti 
Port of Seattle: a study in urban geography. 1930. University of Washington. 


R. C. Sarrn, B.S., Illinois, 1927; A.M., Maryland, 1928. Economic and legal aspett 
of broadcasting. 1980. Chicago. 
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powix Haro” Srencter, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1925; A.M., Co- 
jumbia, 1928. Land values in New York in relation to transit facilities. 1930. 
Columbia. (Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.) 
\yorew STEVENSON, Jr., B.A., Wooster, 1926. Cost of labor on short line railroads. 
"1990. Yale. 

pp. Summers, A.B., West Virginia, 1928; A.M., Chicago, 1927. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad: a study in the Civil War. 1930. Chicago. 

pr-Lix TaN, B.C.S., Shanghai National Southeastern, 1926. The organization of the 
Chicago railway terminal. 1980. Chicago. 

Davw Jerrerson Teviorpare, B.A., Alberta, 1920; M.A., 1920. The Port of Los 
Angeles. 1981. Stanford, 


EvoeNe WestmMeyer, M.A., Iowa, 1928. Some minor aspects in railway 
regulation. 1930. Jowa, 


J.C. Wurre, A.B., Texas, 1922; A.M., 1924; LL.B., 1925. The Nickel Plate merger 
and the consolidation of railways. 1930. Robert Brookings. 


Yrx-Yvan Wone, B.A., St. John’s, 1927; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1928. Economic 
problems and results of electrification of steam railroads in the United States. 
1931. Pennsylvania. 


Cuares C. Waicut, B.A., Bridgewater, 1918; M.A., Columbia, 1923. Development of 
railways in Virginia. 1980. Virginia. 


Coyr;ap Paytinc Waicut, B.A., Oxford, 1920; M.A., 1925. The rise of the steamship 
in transatlantic service. 1981. Harvard. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
Ancuer S. Campsett, B.A., Pennsylvania, 1924; M.S., Virginia, 1928. American ex- 
port trade and exporting methods. 1930. Virginia. 


D, J. Cownen, A.B., Grinnell, 1919; A.M., Chicago, 1922. A measure of United States 
export and import prices and quantities. 1931. Colwmbia, 


Acuxson JoHNsToN Duncan, B.S., Princeton, 1925; A.M., 1927. The international 
trade of South Africa. 1981. Princeton. 


Watrer BenNetr Harvey, LL.B., Manitoba, 1918; M.A., 1928. Interrelations between 
European political and commercial diplomacy, 1870-1914. 1981. Chicago. 


Lean Lirsky, A.B., Hunter, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1923. Relationship of agricultural 
cycles to business cycles. 1980. Colwmbia. 


Wiuuuam Wirt Locxwoop, A.B., DePauw, 1927. The foreign trade of China, 1918- 
1927, 1931. Harvard. 


Waurer R. Peasopy, A.B., Amherst, 1918. An index of the physical volume of foreign 
trade. 1981. New York. 


Duvizy M. Puetps, A.B., Michigan, 1925; M.B.A., 1926. The foreign market for 
automobiles. 1980. Michigan, 


Josian THompson Purnwey, A.B., Yale, 1928; A.M., Harvard, 1928. Secular stability 
of prices, 1981. Harvard, 


Haze. Vaw Dyxe Rozerts, A.B., West Virginia, 1925; A.M., 1925. The effect of 
business cycles upon the distribution of wealth. 1980. Columbia. 


Ran J. Scantan, A.B., California, 1920; M.A., 1925. The potentialities of a foreign 
trade zone in the trade in the port of San Francisco. California. 
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[September 


Huntizy MacDonavp Sinciam, A.M., Edinburgh, 1923; B.Com., Queen’s, 1924, The 


commercial relations between the United States and Argentina. 19909, Columbia, 
Hersert Tour, B.A., Oxford, 1926. The relation of the state of trade to the amount 
of industrial unrest in Great Britain from 1888 to 1914. 1932. Minnesota, 
Harry Dexrer Wuire, A.B., Stanford, 1924; A.M., 1925. The international balance 
of payments of France, 1880-1913. 1930. Harvard, Completed. 


Tuxovore Orre YntTema, Ph.D., Chicago, 1929. A mathematical reformulation of the 
general theory of int tional trade. Accepted. 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, 
and the Exchanges 


Joun R. Axsersotp, A.B., P sylvania, 1922; LL.B., M.A., 1929. Commercial arbitra. 
tion in Pennsylvania. 193 Pennsylvania. 

L. W. Apams, A.B., North Ca i, 1925. Stock dividends. 1982. Cornell. 

Cart E. Aten, Ph.D., Ill , 1930. The financing of American automobile many. 


facturing companies. Accepted 


Ratpeu B. Arspaucn, B.A., Ohio State, 1923; M.A., 1924. Consumer attitudes toward 
special sales. 1930. Ohio State 


G. Lytz Betstey, B.A., Pomona, 1926; M.A., 1927. The classification of federal per- 
sonnel. 1930. Robert 1 kings 

Tuomas C. Buaispett, Jr., A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1916; A.M., Columbia, 1922. The 
Federal Trade Commi 1930. Columbia. 

Wituram M. Biaispet, A Swarthmore, 1921. Stock exchange settlement methods 
and money markets. 1930. Pennsylvania, 

H. Morron Boprrisy, B.A., O State, 1924; M.A., 1927. Social control of subdivision 
activities. 1931. Ohio State 

Cuetcre C. Bostanp, B.S., Mir yta, 1923; A.M., 1924. A study in tire and rubber 
common stock prices. 1929. Michigan. Completed. 

Rozert A. Brapy, A.B., Reed, 1923. Standardization of technological research and 
the returns to the ult e consumer. 1930. Colwmbia. 

Rosert P. Brecut, B.S., P: ylvania, 1922; A.M., 1925. Organization problems in- 
volved in the control of production—an analysis of the production organizations of 
certain manufacturing ts in the Philadelphia area. 1931. Pennsylvania. 

Joun Bennetr Cannino, Ph.D., Chicago, 1929. The economics of accountancy: 4 
critical analysis of accou g theory. Accepted. 

Raven Lucurncer Cassapy, B.S., California, 1924; M.S., 1927. An historical analysis 
of competitive practices otion picture production, distribution, and exhibition. 
1930. California, 

Joun D. Crarx, A.B., Ni ka, 1905; LL.B., Columbia, 1907. The federal reguis- 
tion of competition: a n the interaction of business and legislation. 1931. 
Johns Hopkins. 

Kenneru Grant Crawrorp, B.A., Western University, 1924; M.A., 1926. The origins 
and development of le ind semi-independent boards and commissions in 
urban municipalities in O , and the extent to which and the manner in which 
they have encroached u he powers and the field of operations of municipal 
councils. 1931. Tor: 

Harvey C. Darnes, B.C.S., Albion, 1915; A.B., 1916. Measuring the performance of 


management. 1980. Ch 
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KexxeTH DAMERON, A.B., Beloit, 1922; A.M., California, 1925. Men’s wear mer- 


“4 chandising. 1930. Colwmbia. Completed. (Published by the Ronald Press.) 

nt purty F. Dow aLpson, B.A., Ohio State, 1925; M.A., 1927. Organization and operation 
of a stock brokerage concern. 1981. Ohio State. 

2 Wurorp J. ErremaNx, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1926; M.A., 1928. The theory of stock 


prices. 1931. Ohio State. 


he \arnawagtL H. ENGLE, A.B., Washington, 1925; A.M., 1926. Competitive forces 
in the wholesale marketing of prepared food products. 1929. Michigan. Com- 
pleted. 
Rrra M. Encore, B.B.A., Washington, 1922; A.M., Michigan, 1927. The incidence of 
advertising cost. 1930. Michigan. 


Wester Facxier, Ph.D., New York, 1929. An analysis of some factors 
controlling certain price movements of the principal securities of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

pr. E. Fenesee, S.B., Virginia, 1924; S.M., 1925. Study of the warehousing function 

- of the Chicago terminal market with special reference to the merchandise ware- 

house. 1981. Chicago. 

d Fryesr McKintey Fisuer, A.B., Coe, 1914; A.M., Wisconsin, 1922. Quantitative 

measures of the real estate market. 1930. Northwestern. Completed. 


Pact Josepu FrrzPatricx, A.B., Catholic, 1916; A.M., George Washington, 1929. 
Analysis ratios from financial statements of failed business concerns. 19382. 
e Catholic. 


Rarmonp W. Forry, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1927. Trade practice 
8 conferences of the Federal Trade Commission. 1930. Colwmbia. 


Wisrrrev L. Frost, B.A., Carleton, 1929. Standards programs for consumers’ goods. 
n 1930. Robert Brookings. 


F. H. Gavtt, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1917; M.B.A., Harvard, 1921. The control of 


r retail units of chain stores. 1980. Chicago. 
Cuartes B. Gorpy, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1917; A.M., 1921. Scientific management in the 
automobile industry. 1929. Michigan. Completed. 


Huon C. Greco, Ph.B., Chicago, 1921; A.M., 1928. The administration of college 
investments. 1932. Chicago. 


Hraman L. Graven, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1924. The economics of overhead costs as 
applied to rates, and the acquisition of new business, in public utilities. 1930. 
Pennsylvania, 


Haney Grorce GutHMaNN, Ph.D., Chicago, 1929. The relation of the maturity factor 
to yield differences among investment securities. Accepted. 


W. Cartton Harris, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1980. The economic and legal aspects of 
rental clauses of long term leases. Accepted. 


Henry W. Hewetson, B.A., Toronto, 1924; M.A., British Columbia, 1925. Basis for 
exchange of securities in industrial mergers and consolidations. 1931. Chicago. 


D. J. Horwzercer, B.A., Michigan; M.A., Ohio State, 1923. No par stock. 1931. 


Ohio State. 


Joun Truman Horner, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1929. A study of the Detroit milk 
market. Accepted. 


Hvserr Huprertz, M.A.; Ph.D., Cologne. The organization and principles of German 
economic and business education. 1981. Colwmbia. 
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Greorce R. Hussanp, A.B., Michigan, 1923; A.M., 1927. Special problems found jp 
automobile accounting. 1932. Michigan. 


Davip B. Jerem1an, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1930. Causes and prevention of corporate 
bond default. Accepted 


James A. Jonnston. Some cost problems of the business enterprise. 1999, lowa, 
Accepted. 


Paut S. Keser, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1920; A.M., 1928. Retail hardware dealers’ mark. 
ups in Philadelphia. 1930. Pennsylvania, 

Pearce Ciement Ketiry, A.B., California, 1922; M.A., 1924. The organization 
trends in retail distribution, with special reference to the development of the 
“fundamentals of business organization” in retail concerns, and with special em- 
phasis on the period from 1920 to 1930. 1930. California. 


Cuester F. Lay, B.Ed., Illinois State Normal, 1917; A.M., Chicago, 1928. A job 
analysis of the work of the chief executive. 1930. Chicago. 


Awnanuas C. Lirrieton, A.B., Illinois, 1912; A.M., 1918. The historical foundation of 
modern accounting. 1931. Illinois. 


Lawrence Campsett Lockey, A.B., California, 1920; A.M., 1921. Economic effect 
of consumer advertising of fabricating parts and materials. 1980. Harvard, 


Jeremian Locxwoop, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1914; A.M., 1915. Accounting methods and 
procedures in relation to price cycles and trends. 1931. Pennsylvania, 


Taytor C. Mriuer, B.S., Washington, 1922; M.S., 1923. Terms of sale as a marketing 
instrument. 1931. Chi 


May I. Morcan, A.B., Washington University, 1925; A.M., 1926. Trends in market 
rates of capitalization of earnings per share. 1981. Chicago. 


Pau C. Ousen, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1980. A study of the sales of individual items 
in four types of retail drug stores. Accepted. 


Coruiss L. Parry, B.A., Ohio State, 1924; M.A., 1929. Investment policies of life in- 
surance companies. 1931. Ohio State. 

Pur C. Penpizton, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1922; A.M., 1924. The effect of the lie 
and conveyance theories upon mortgage interest. 1981. Pennsylvania. 


Davin S. Prosser, B.A., Ohio State, 1928; M.A., 1928. Economic fundamentals of the 
movement of stock prices, 1921-1929. 1980. Ohio State. 


Cart D. Reyer, B.A., Ohio State, 1928; M.A., 1925. Collective buying. 1980. Ohio 
State. 


J. E. Ricxs, A.B., Utah, 1912; A.M., Chicago, 1920. Forms and methods of settle 
ment in Utah. 1930. Chicago 


Cant Burton Rossins, A.B., Stanford, 1925; M.A., 1927. No par stock. 1980. Ste- 
ford. Accepted. (Published by Ronald Press.) 

Norman A. Rosertson, B.A., British Columbia, 1928; B.A., Oxon, 1925. History of 
trade regulation in Canada. 1930. Robert Brookings. 

Barxev S. Sanvers, B.S., Bridgewater State Normal; A.M., Columbia, 1927. A 
statistical study of patents in the United States. 1930. Colwmbia. 

D. R. Scorr, A.B., Missouri, 1910. The cultural setting and significance of account 
1930. Harvard. Completed 


Perer L. Siacsvotp, B.S., Minnesota, 1926; M.A., 1927. Recent development of whole 
saling and retailing in the northwest. 1930. Minnesota. 


Currrorp Curtis Tartor, B.S., Colorado, 1917; M.S., Iowa State, 1928; A.M., Harvard, 
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1926. The economic philosophy of the codperative form of business organization. 
1930. Harvard, Completed. 

Gpay Truitt, A.B., DePauw, 1921; A.M., Columbia, 1925. The hotel industry in the 
United States. 1930, Colwmbia, 

Epwarp Warerncton, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1915; A.M., 1916. The nature 
and extent of losses to bondholders in corporate reorganizations—1919-1928. 1931. 
Pennsylvania, 

rivoey Weaver, B.B.A., Texas, 1924; A.M. 1926. Financial organization of the 
petroleum industry in the United States. 1980. Illinois. 

Simon Newcoms Wurrney, B.A., Yale, 1924. The effects of industrial institutes on 
the marketing of goods. 1981. Yale. 

e, F. Wirre, B.S., Nebraska, 1925; A.M., 1926. Organization, management and con- 
trol of chain drug stores. 1981. Chicago. 

Jouw Georck Yencuar, A.B., Princeton, 1925; A.M., 1926. Merchandising in furni- 
ture. 1930. Columbia, 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 

Coruiss D. Anverson, Ph.D., Illinois, 1929. Economic effects and social control of 
intercorporate relationships in public utilities. Accepted. 

Inston Rosert Barnes, Ph.D., Yale, 1928. Public utility control in Massachusetts. 
(Published by Yale University Press.) 

jJozrn G. Branpt, B.S., Johns Hopkins, 1928. Economic aspects of the law of 
corporations in Maryland. 1931. Johns Hopkins. 

Jonny Wrsur Boatwricnt, B.A., William Jewell, 1927; M.A., American, 1929. Su- 
preme court theory on industrial combinations. 1981. Northwestern. 

Norman S. BucHanan, A.B., Toronto, 1927; A.M., Cornell, 1929. The Electric Bond 
and Share group of public utilities. 1981. Cornell. 

Luye Cuuno, B.S., M.S., Illinois, 1927. Federal water power act of 1920; its ad- 
ministration and consequences. 1980. Illinois. 

Joun Epwarp Darton, A.B., California, 19283; M.B.A., Harvard, 1925. The nature 
and administration of the California corporate securities act. 1980. California. 

Metvin GArpNErR pe Cuazeav, A.B., Washington, 1924; A.M., Harvard, 1927. Some 
chapters in the regulation of the electric industry in Massachusetts. 1930. Harvard. 
Completed. 

Heten CHERINGTON Farnswortn, B.S., in Education; M.A., Ohio State, 1924. The 
rates structure in the manufactured gas industry. Stanford. 

James Kenpart Hatt, A.B., Oregon, 1925; A.M., 1926. Telephone rates in theory and 
practice. 1930. Stanford. Accepted. 

Rosert St. CLarr Hotmes, A.B., Swarthmore, 1928; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1926. The 
regulation of telephone companies in New York State. 1981. Princeton. 

Bisnorp Carteton Hunt, B.B.A., Boston University, 1920; A.M., Harvard, 1926. The 
English Joint Stock Company: its development, legal content and economic prob- 
lems. 1930. Harvard, Completed. 

Lavrence E. Kune, B.S., Illinois, 1922. Associated gas and electric company—an 
analysis of the developments in its financial structure and in its method of sub- 
sidiary control. 1980. Illinois. 

Vatore Ersram Levin, A.B., Kansas, 1924; A.M., Harvard, 1927. Trade associations 

in the pulp and paper industry. 1980. Harvard, 
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~, A.B., Colorado College, 1925; S.M., Columbia, 199¢ 
national cartels. 1931. Harvard. 


1921; A.M., 1924. Depreciation and Public utijj: 


New York, 1917; A.M., Lafayette, 


1928. Parti 
1980. ial monop. 


lumbia. 


1926; A.M., Cornell, 1929. The present economic signifi. 
igreement. 1931. Cornell. 


York, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1926. A study of 
Trade Commission in administering the federal anti. 


New 


Albion, 1921; A.M., Michigan, 1926. Public utility 


nois State Normal, 1924. 

vel. 1930. Chicago, 

ishington, 1925; M.A., 1926. 
1980. Wisconsin. 


Economic and business edy. 


An appraisal of public 
Completed. 


S., M.B.A., Northwestern, 1926. The distribution of com. 


y: an analysis of the time factor. 1981. North. 


wrence, 1918; M.A., Wisconsin, 1925. The changing 
hip. 1931. Northwestern. 7 


}., Harvard, 1924; A.M., 1928. Aluminum monopoly. 


hington, 1916; B. Ed., 1921. Public ownership of electric 
Accepted. 


Michigan, 1925; M.B.A., 1926. 


onsin, 


Public utility holding 
n, 1924; M.A., 1925. Public utility holding con- 


19320 


The import of capital. Accepted. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Atsert ABRAHAMSON, A 
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Bowdoin, 1926. Labor relations in the automobile in- 
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1980. Columbia. 


A.B., Stanford, 1922; A.M., Cornell, 1923. Labor con- 
y in the Santa Clara Valley of the State of California. 
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omox Barkin, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 
1999, Factors in the American labor movement, 1785-1840. 1931. Colwmbia. 


era Barrett, A.B., Radcliffe, 1923; A.M., California, 1924; A.M., Rad- 
wife, 1925. Administration of labor laws protecting women and children with 
special reference to Massachusetts. 1931. Radeliffe. 


\yxe Bezanson, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1929. Earnings and working opportunity in the 
upholstery weavers trade. 

\ummep Burcos, B.S., Illinois, 1928; M.A., Wisconsin, 1924. Labor in the window glass 
“industry. 1929. Wisconsin, Accepted. 

Dovotas Vincent Brown, A.B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1925. Restriction of output. 
1931. Harvard. 

Vary Sevenson Caticorr, B.S., Columbia, 1928. Child Labor in New York State. 
1930. Columbia, 

Cszou. L. Cueistenson, Ph.B., Chicago, 1924. Labor organization and collective 
bargaining in Chicago. 1930. Chicago. 

Epwix M. Conen, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 
1921. The Independent Labour Party. 1930. Columbia. 


Jouy Eart Conn, A.B., Findlay, 1910; A.M., Columbia, 1911. New York State 
Federation of Labor. 1930. Colwmbia. 


Jean Davis, B.A., Bryn Mawr, 1914; M.A., Wisconsin, 1920. Labor conditions in 
southern cotton mills. 1929. Wisconsin. Completed. 


Hirey Detson, A.B., Columbia, 1921; A.M., 1925. Factions in the American labor 
movement today. 1930. Colwmbia. 


Guapys Dicxason, A.B., Oklahoma, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1924. Industrial relations 
in the southern textile industry. 1930. Columbia, 


Mercer Grirrin Evans, Ph.D., Chicago, 1929. The history of the organized labor 
movement in the State of Georgia. Accepted. 


Linco.n Farmiey, A.B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1924. Machinery as a cause of unem- 
ployment for older men. 1981. Harvard. 


Wamno E. Fisner, B.S., Columbia, 1916; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1923. Wage rates in the 
anthracite coal industry. 1930. Pennsylvania. 


Anton A. Frrepraicn, A.B., Beloit, 1917. Injunctions in labor disputes. 1930. Robert 
Brookings. 


Domenico Gactiarpo, A.B., Kansas, 1922; A.M., Harvard, 1924. A history of labor 
legislation and the law of labor in Kansas. 1930. Chicago. 


Isipor Gryzpurc, A.B., Columbia, 1918. The beginnings of the industrial unionist 
movement in the twentieth century British labour. 1930. Columbia. 


Eusie Grick, B.A., Wisconsin, 1920. John Mitchell, miner. 1929. Wisconsin. Com- 
pleted. 


AUBERT T. Hetsrxc, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1929. The departments of the American 
Federation of Labor. (Published by Johns Hopkins Press.) 


JAMEs Howe11, S.B., Boston University, 1926; A.M., Harvard, 1928. Labour 
organization in Massachusetts. 1931. Harvard. 


Rurn KELLoca, B.S., Kansas State Agricultural, 1910; A.M., Chicago, 1927. A study 
of Illinois state free employment offices. 1981. Chicago. 


Hexry G. Lee, B.A., Wisconsin, 1914; M.A., 1924. The economic significance of the 
five-day week. Wisconsin. 
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A. A. Luveropg, A.B., Wooster, 1916. Some aspects of the Chicago labor 
1981. Chicago. 


Duane McCracken, B.A., Penn College, 1918; M.A., Wisconsin, 1920, Courts and 
injunctions in industrial disputes, with special reference to the effects of injun 
tions in North Carolina and Elizabethton, Tennessee. 1980. Minnesota, Completed 


J. Mmton McDanret, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1924. Pressure on the Public as 
trade union weapon. 1930. Johns Hopkins. Accepted. ¥ 


Arcuipatp MacDonarp MclIsaac, A.B., Michigan, 1928; A.M., Princeton, 1924, 
order of railroad telegraphers; a study in trade unionism and collective bargainin 
1980. Princeton. 

Emmetr B. McNarr, A.B., Missouri, 1925; A.M., Cornell, 1928. A study in em 
representation on the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 1931. Cornell. 

W. H. McPuenrson, A.B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., Ohio State, 1924. German works 
councils as an agency for joint control in industries. 19380. Chicago. 


Grorce MaArsHat, B.A., Columbia, 1926; M.A., 1927. The machinists’ union: a study 
in institutional economics. 1930. Robert Brookings. ‘ 


ployee 


Jonny» Perry Mitcuet, A.B., Dartmouth, 1921; M.A., Harvard, 1922. The methods 
of wage payment: a study of the principles and practices involved in the deter. 
mination of specific payments to individual workmen. 1930. Harvard, 


Burton R. Moriey, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1930. Occupational experience of applicants 
for work in Philadelphia. Accepted. 


Howarp Barton Myess, Ph.D., Chicago, 1929. The policing of labor disputes in Chi- 
cago: a case study. Accepted. 


Franx J. Naumann, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1926. Unemployment in the sugar refining 
industry of the Philadelphia area. 1932. Pennsylvania. 


Mitprep Norruavp, B.A., Missouri, 1922; M.A., 1928. Policing labor disputes. 193}, 
Wisconsin. 


Tuomas Lowe.tt Norton, B.S., Dartmouth, 1923; M.C.S., 1924. Labor problems in 
the shoe industry. 1930. Columbia. 
Donaxp S. Parxs, A.B., Albion, 1925; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1926. An analysis of 


the collective agreement between the associated fur manufacturers and the fur- 
riers union. 1931. Northwestern. 


Jan Ganrier Peroip, B.A., Cape of Good Hope, 1899; B.D., Princeton, 1904; M.A, 
Toronto, 1926. Unemployment in Canada. 19381. Toronto, 


Davin J. Price, B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1925; M.S., George Washington, 1927. 
Dust explosions in industrial plants‘with reference to the protection of life and 
property. 1931. American 

Cart RavusHeNnsuscn, A.B., Amherst, 1922. Conciliation and arbitration in labor 
disputes in the United States. 1931. New York. 


Paut A. RavusHensusn, B.A., Amherst, 1920. Mitten men and management in 
Philadelphia. 1931. Wisconsin. 


Lovis Reep, A.B., Amherst, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1925. The labor philosophy of 
Samuel Gompers. 1930. Columbia. (To be published in Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.) 


Sreruine F. Rice, B.A., Monmouth, 1923; M.A., Northwestern, 1925. Certain union 
groups with special reference to organizability and sources of power wielded 
1930. Chicago. 


Freperick Lynne Ryan, B.S., Tufts, 1916. Industrial relations in the San Frar- 
cisco building trades. 1930. California. 
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Jonx W. Scort, Ph.D. Chicago, 1930. The policing of non-urban industry. Ac- 
cepted. 


Kaa. M. Scorr, A.B., Arkansas, 1925; M.S., Iowa State, 1926. The coal miners 
union in the United States after the World War. 1930. Jilinois. 


Ten Brorck A.B., Harvard, 1920; A.M., 1925. Militarisation of 
~ Russian labor under the Soviet government. 19381. Harvard, 


Lovis Stantey, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1920; A.M., Columbia, 1924. 
Financial history of American trade unions. 1980. Columbia, 


Jouw P. Troxett, B.A., Washburn, 1920. The tobacco workers. 1931. Wisconsin. 


Roy N. Veatcu, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1929. The purposes and program of 
the international labor organization. Accepted. 


Wruszam J. Warsu, A.M., Catholic, 1927. The united mine workers as a social and 
economic force in the anthracite industry. 1981. Catholic. 


Frayxk Denson Wear, A.B., Trinity, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1928. Minimum wage 
laws of the United States. 1929. Colwmbia. 


Agruur M. Wermer, B.A., Beloit, 1929. The problem of the older worker in industry. 
1982. Chicago. 


Date Yoner, Ph.D., Iowa, 1929. Labor attitudes in Iowa. Accepted. (Published 
as Study No. 5 by the Bureau of Business Research of the University of Iowa.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


\nuep Hazim Arttr, B.S., Robert, 1917; LL.B., Law School, Constantinople, 1922; 
A.M., Columbia, 1928. Money and banking in Turkey. 1929. Colwmbia. 


Fampa Bar, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1930. The development of federal reserve 
policy. Accepted. 


Homer Paut Barasanis, Ph.B., Chicago, 1920; A.M., 1923. Bankers’ acceptances. 
Stanford. 


Sranistaw Bewzecx1, B.A., Tufts, 1927; M.A., Wisconsin, 1929. The Bank of Poland. 
1931. Wisconsin. 


Marcetino V. Bernarpo, Ph.D., Illinois, 1980. The money standard of the Philip- 
pines. Accepted. 


Wituram M. Buarspett, A.B., Swarthmore, 1921. Brokers’ loans and the liquid capital 
fund. 1930. Pennsylvania, 


Jouw D. Birancuarp, B.A., Cornell, 1920; M.A., Wisconsin, 1922. Control of our 
economic order. 1981. Ohio State. 


Crartes W. Boyce, A.B., Michigan, 1914; A.M., American, 1926. Prices of standing 
timber in the United States. 1980. Colwmbia. 


Rosert W. Brapsury, A.B., Albion, 1926; A.M., Michigan, 1927. The Bank of Mexico. 
1931. Michigan. 


Cornetivs Daniet Bremer, B.S., Leyden, 1916. Monetary stability. 1930. Colwmbia. 


Lyte Bryant, A.B., Beloit, 1928. The development of deposit currency. 1931. Chi- 
cago. 


Rozert pe Brors CaLxrns, Jr., B.S., William and Mary, 1925; M.A., Stanford, 1929. 
Restrictions on bank credit in the United States. 1931. Stanford. 


Avery L. Cartson, Ph.D., Iowa, 1929. A monetary and banking history of Texas. 
Accepted. 
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ri, 1928. The banking system of Argentina. 193) 
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Harvard, 
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i. Accepted. 


; LL.B., 1919; A.M., Columbia, 1929. Credit 
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\.M., Columbia, 1921. Banking in Iowa, 191+ 
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1931. Harvard. 
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1930. Chicago. 
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Doxatp C. Horton, B.S., Ohio State, 1926; A.M., 1927. Bank regulation. 1931. 
Michigan. 

J, W. Keener, B.A, Birmingham Southern College, 1928. Federal reserve policy 
‘ince the World War. 1981. Ohio State. 
jrors Krat, LL.D., Prague, 1927. Economic relations between central banks and 

industry. 1931. Colwmbia, 

Wnrew Stantey Laxe, A.B., Hiram College, 1924. History of banking in Massa- 
chusetts. 1981. Harvard. 

Sara Lanpav, A.B., Louisville, 1920; A.M., 1921. An international comparison of 
the function and development of codperative banks. 1930. Chicago. 

Tar Lar Leg, A.B., Syracuse, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1924. Nationalization of banking. 
1930. Columbia. 

Ray V. Lerrier, A.B., Michigan, 1915; A.M., 1917. Federal reserve currency. 1931. 
Michigan. 

Yau Sine Leone, A.B., Hawaii, 1924; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia, 1925. A 
statistical analysis of money, credit, trade, and prices in the United States. 1930. 
Columbia, 

Grorcr Francis Lururtncer, B.S., Princeton, 1926; A.M., 1928. Philippine monetary 
experience since 1913. 1931. Princeton. 

Lawrence Pature McGaatn, B.S. in Commerce, Illinois, 1921; M.A., Harvard, 1926. 
Chervonetz exchange. 1930. Stanford. 

Marcaret F. Mrturxken, A.B., Vassar, 1922. Purchasing power parity theory of 
exchange rates. Stanford. 


Turopost A. Mocttnrrsky, University of Kiev. Monetary and banking developments 
in Russia since the Revolution. 1931. Johns Hopkins. 


Henry Peet, B.S., Florida, 1928; M.A., 1929. Bank credit and prices, 1913-1930. 
1932. Cornell. 


Ratpu Pickett, A.B., Missouri Wesleyan, 1919; A.M., Chicago, 1924. The relation of 
the federal reserve system to banking in Iowa. 1930. Chicago. 


Howarp Samuet Piqvet, B.Sc., New York, 1924; M.A., California, 1926. New Jersey 
building and loan associations. 1929. Princeton. Completed. 


Avretiv Ion Porgscu, B.Sc., London, 1922. Roumanian currency and the central bank 
problem, 1914-1926. 1930. Colwmbia. 


Cuartes McKintzy Ramsey, A.B., Duke, 1920; A.M., Cornell, 1925. British pound 
sterling, 1919-1925. 1981. Harvard. 


Ratpw West Rosey, A.B., Indiana, 1920; A.M., Columbia, 1928. Amendments to 
the Federal Reserve Act. 1980. Colwmbia. 


Josep E. Suarer, B.A., DePauw, 1925; M.A., Wisconsin, 1929. Purchasing power, 
credit, and paying power; their economic effect. 1931. Wisconsin. 


Leo Sternman, Ph.B., Chicago, 1928. An analysis of the demand for bank credit for 
various uses. 1930. Chicago. 


Tsuxc-Yu Sun, Ph.B., Chicago, 1925; M.S., Columbia, 1925. Chinese monetary the- 
ories. 1931. Columbia. 


Herman P. Tomas, B.A., Richmond, 1917; M.A., Virginia, 1925. Chain and group 
banking in the United States. 1981. Virginia. 


Rotts G. Tomas, Ph.D., Chicago, 1980. The development of state banks in Chicago. 
Accepted. 
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Argruur Wixtunor 7 ..B., Columbia, 1926. Call money rates. 193]. Columbia, 
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